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The  Preface. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait,  of 
Dr.  Tilliam  Salter,  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  our  State  Capitol, 
Governor  Cummins  said  in  substance  this:      "Not  the  politicians, 
not  the  captains  of  industry,  not  the  leaders  in  the  great 
material  enterprises  of  the  state,  hut  this  man,  and  men  of  his 
character  and  class,  are  the  men  that  have  made  Iowa  what  she 
is,  a  great,  noble,  peerless,  Christian  commonwealth." 

Conspicuous  among  the  builders  of  Iowa  have  been  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  the  state. 

I  wish  here  to  sketch  the  lives  of  some  of  these  men# 

Their  names  are  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Associ- 
ations, and  the  Year  Book;    in  files  of  the  Advance  and  Congrega- 
tionalist;    the  Iowa  Hews  Letter  and  Congregational  Iowa;  to 
some  extent  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  and  most  of  all  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary. 

Lasting  memorials  of  some  of  them  have  been  written  in 
books— Asa  Turner  and  His  Times  by  Dr.  Magoun;    The  Life  of  Reuben 
Gay lord  by  his  wife;    The  Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian  by  John 
C.  Holbrook;    The  Iowa  Band  by  Bphraim  Adams;    The  Life  of  Joseph 
Pickett  and  Sixty  Years  by  Williams  Salter;    The  Early  Settlement 
and  Growth  of  V,restern  Iowa  by  John  Todd  of  Tabor. 

All  these  men  of  our  Iowa  Fellowship,  are  recorded  also 

in  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  and  brief  sketches  of  scores  of  them  are  to 


"be  found  there.      But  every  sketch  is  by  far  too  brief,  and  is 
broken  by  the  chronological  unfolding  of  the  whole  denominational 
history  and  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  pages  of  the 
book. 

And  then  of  course  "the  half  has  never  yet  been  told" 
respecting  any  of  these  men.      Piles  of  good  biographical  material 
were  crowded  out  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Iowa  by  the  limitations  of  the 
book.      These  are  in  hand,  or  within  easy  reach,  and  should  be 
preserved  and  put  into  shape  for  future  historians  before  it  is 
too  late. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  covet  the  privilege  of 
the  task,  I  undertake  to  sketch  with  some  degree  of  completeness 
the  lives  of  a  few  of  our  men  who  have  had  the  most  to  do  in  the 
making  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  night  does  not  come  too  soon,  perhaps  Who1 3  Who  o 
the  Pilgrims  of  Iowa  will  expand  into  a  book  of  two  or  three  vol- 
umes. 

I.      The  Patriarchs  and  their  Associates. 

The  Patriarchs  entitled  to  the  name  because  of  their 
early  and  long  and  eminent  services  in  Iowa,  were  Asa  Turner, 
Reuben  Gaylord,  Julius  A.  Reed,  Oliver  Emerson  and  John  C.  Hol- 
brook.      Others  associated  with  them  before  the  coming  of  the  Band 
but  who  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  among 
the  Patriarchs  were  William  P.  Apthorp,  Charles  Burnham,  Thomas 
P.  Emerson  and  A.  B.  Hitchcock. 

1.      William  P.  Apthorp  perhaps  should  not  be  counted  as 
an  associate  of  the  Patriarchs,  for  he  was  before  them,  and  was 


ready  to  depart  at  their  arrival. 

Materials  for  a  sketch  of  his  life  are  very  meagre.  No 
picture  of  him  has  "been  preserved.      The  only  photo  that  survived 
hiin  was  lost  in  a  fire. 

He  was  born  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  Inarch  23,  1806, 
Of  the  incidents  of  his  boyhood  there  is  no  record.      He  graduated 
from  Yale  College  with  Julius  A.  Reed  in  1829,      He  studied  Theology 
at  Princeton  and  Andover,      He  was  ordained  by  the  Harmony  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  in  April  of  1836,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  came  West,      His  commission  is  dated  July  1836,  his  field  of 
labor  Franklin,  (now  LaHarpe)  Illinois,  and  Ft,  Madison,  Iowa 
district.      He  located  first  at  LaHarpe,  but  later  in  the  year 
came  across  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and  was  the  first 
Congregational  minister  to  reside  in  Iowa,      He  was  the  first 
Congregational  minister  of  the  state,  but  not  the  first  Congrega- 
tional pastor,  because  the  communities  he  served  were  not  yet 
organized  into  churches. 

He  began  preaching  at  "The  Big  Haystack,"  (Denmark) 
about  as  soon  as  Denmark  began  to  be,  and  served  the  people  now 
and  then  from  late  in  the  fall  of  1836  to  the  spring  of  1838,  At 
neither  Ft,  Madison  or  Denmark  was  there  a  church  organized  while 
Mr,  Apthorp  was  the  missionary  in  that  region, 

Mr,  Apthorp1 s  first  report  may  be  found  in  the  Home 
Missionary  of  May  1838,      The  editors  intorducing  his  report  give 
us  the  information  that  "The  Iowa  district  lies  west  of  the  Mississi 
pi  River  and  immediately  north  of  Missouri,  from  which  itis 
separated  by  the  Des  Koines  River," 

Mr.  Apthorp  says:      "a  church  is  to  be  organized  (at  Ft, 
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Madison)  as  soon  as  ministerial  help  can  be  obtained,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  in  a  few  weeks.      The  ministers  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  organize  churches  in  this  territory  did  not  come  on 
account  of  a  death  in  the  family  of  one  of  them.      They  have  been 
written  to  to  request  them  to  come  and  form  a  church,  if  possible. 
Things  are  improving  here.      Our  meetings  are  fuller  than  they  were, 
and  I  think  the  prospects  of  a  Presbyterian  church  are  favorable. 

At  Denmark,  a  church  is  to  be  organized  with  the  leave 
of  Providence  the  last  Sabbath  in  Hay,  with  the  help  of  Brother 
Turner  from  Quincy.      This  would  have  been  done  in  the  fall,  but 
for  Mr.  Turner's  being  prevented  from  coming  at  the  time  appointed. 
They  have  always  had  a  Bible  Class  among  themselves,  and  this 
spring  a  Sabbath  School  for  the  younger  portion  will  be  commenced. 
They  have  raised  a  frame  for  a  meeting  and  school  house,  but  will 
not  have  it  covered  until  some  time  this  spring. 

The  coxmtry  on  this  side  of  the  river  is  rapidly  filling 
up.      There  are  many  towns  growing  up  within  a  small  circuit.  Bur- 
lington, twenty  miles  up  the  river,  which  is  the  seat  of  territorial 
government,  is  an  important  place. 

West  Point,  ten  miles  west  from  Madison,  which  contended 
with  M.  for  the  county  seat,  is  another  important  place.      There  is 
a  Presbyterian  church  there  with  some  fifteen  or  more  members,  and 
but  few  of  other  denominations.      They  v/ere  expecting  a  minister  to 
come  to  them  from  Illinois,  but  none  as  yet  has  gone  there. 
Augusta,  ten  miles  north  from  ...adison,  is  at  present  small,  but 
being  situated  on  the  Manitou  River,  at  a  fine  mill-seat,  is  sure 
to  grow  to  a  large  place.     (Probably  the  village  is  no  larger  now 
than  it  was  then.)      Llontrose,  ten  miles  down  the  river,  has  a 


beautiful  location,  and  may  not  improbably  become  a  considerable 
place.      They  have  no  preaching.      Further  west  are  various  other 
towns  rising  up,  as  Bentonsport  on  the  Des  tioines.  New  Baltimore 
on  the  Uanitou,  Washington,  etc.,  etc.      These  are  all  destitute 
of  the  Gospel,  except  that  occasionally  the  Methodist  circuit 
preacher  visits  them.      There  are  quite  a  number  of  Campbellites 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  preachers  except 
one  or  two  who  came  over  last  summer  from  Illinois  and  preached  a 
few  times.      They  had  a  meeting  in  Madison,  where  there  are  several 
of  that  sect. 

After  leaving  Iowa  in  1838,  he  preached  for  a  short  time 
in  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  and  then  was  a  teacher  in 
Dr.  Nelson's  Institute  at  Quincy,  Illinois,      Dr,  Magoun  says 
"he  was  a  superior  scholar." 

In  1848  he  came  back  into  Hone  Missionary  work  in  Iowa, 
locating  at  Oskaloosa,  the  church  then  being  four  years  of  age,    B.  A 
Spaulding,  and  G.  B.  Hitchcock,  preceded  him  in  the  work  at  Oskaloosa 
In  his  first  report  from  this  field,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary 
October  1849,  he  says:      "The  Congregational  church  here  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.      But  the  place  is  thriving,  and  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  towns  in  the  interior  of  Ioqa,      We  number  now  fourteen 
members,  of  whom  but  five  are  males. 

My  labors  last  winter  were  greatly  impeded  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  together  with  the  want  of  a  suitable  house.  During 
the  winter  six  members  were  received,  and  tow  dismissed.      We  found 
it  impossible  to  do  much  by  way  of  prayer-meetings,  six  of  our  mem- 
bers living  a  mile  from  town,  and  a  great  deal  of  suow  being  on  the 
ground. 

Since  the  spring  has  opened,  we  have  had  more  cheering 
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times.      The  Sabbath  School  was  reopened  in  April,  with  about 
forty  scholars,  some  of  whom  attend  also  the  Methodist  Sabbath 
School,      I  have  recently  attempted  to  have  a  Bible  Class,  About 
twelve  have  thus  far  attended.      But  I  hope  it  may  rise  above  this. 
Still,  as  I  cannot  be  with  them  every  Sabbath,  it  is  uncertain  how 
far  it  may  succeed.      Good  Sabbath  School  teachers  are  scarce." 

In  April  of  the  next  year,  he  reports  again:      "The  fall 
and  winter  months  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  have  been  much  less 
discouraging  than  the  same  season  last  year.      The  weather  has  been 
more  favorable,  so  that  meetings  have  thus  far  been  but  little  inter- 
rupted from  that  cause;    the  church  which  we  occupy  having  been  let 
out  for  a  school,  has  been  re-plastered  and  banked  up,  so  as  to 
render  it  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  what  is  not  less 
important,  to  keep  out  the  swine,  which  in  cold  weather  were  apt 
to  seek  refuge  beneath;    and  thirdly  we  had  the  use  of  the  church  with 
so  little  interruption  that  we  could  generally  choose  our  days,  so 
as  not  to  clash  with  the  appointments  of  other  denominations;  which 
has  given  us  much  larger  congregations.      These  things  have  made 
us  forget  in  a  measure  our  need  of  a  house  of  our  own, 

I  now  enjoy  what  I  was  deprived  of  the  first  year,  namely, 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  study,  where  I  can  retire;  whereas 
heretofore  I  have  been  obliged  to  study  in  the  midst  of  the  family. 
Various  providential  circumstances  combined  to  enable  me  to  build 
this  room,  any  one  of  which  being  wanting,  I  must  have  failed.  I 
trust  the  people  as  well  as  myself,  to  derive  benefit  from  this 
improvement. 

Another  favorable  circumstance  is,  that  the  repairing  of 
the  church  has  enabled  our  Sabbath  School  to  be  continued  thru  the 
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winter,  which  has  never  been  done  before.      l,!e  consider  it  our 
Sabbath  School,  because  it  owes  its  existence  to  one  of  our  members, 
a  true  mother  in  Israel,  who,  when  others  were  disposed  to  let  it 
drop,  persevered  and  kept  it  from  sinking,  and  it  has  been  chiefly 
under  our  care.      Still  it  is  really  a  union  school;  two  kinds  of 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Gongregationalists,  being  engaged  in 
it.      There  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  in  it,  forty  to  fifty 
children  or  more  attending.      Besides  children  a  number  of  young 
persons  come  in,  as  many  of  whom  as  practicable  we  get  into  Bible 
Classes.      Sometines  the  house  is  nerely  full,  altho  many  come 
merely  as  spectators." 

July  of  the  same  year,  he  reports  again: 
"From  these  distant  parts  to  which  the  benefactions  of  your  Society 
extend,  it  is  doubtless  interesting  to  you,  and  encouraging  to  our 
patrons,  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  your  missionaries  and  their 
churches.      I  think  I  may  say  with  truth  that  our  cause  is  gradu- 
ally advancing.      Certainly  if  your  Society  had  had  no  missionary 
here  for  the  past  winter,  the  means  the  people  would  have  had  to 
hear  any  Gospel  preaching,  would  have  been  limited.      I  have  felt 
therefore  as  if  my  labors  were  not  needless.      Our  congregations 
have  decidedly  increased.      Some  evenings  the  house  has  been 
about  filled  up,  and  what  is  more,  encouragingly  attentive.  The 
practice  of  getting  up  and  leaving  the  house,  so  prevalent  in  .any 
places  of  the  west,  has  certainly  diminished  here. 

Our  population  has  1  ost  some  thirty  or  forty  this  spring 
by  the  California  storm,  and  the  stream  of  immigrants  thither  has 
begun  to  flow  through  our  town.      Immigrants,  however,  still  come 

into  the  state,  and  building  still  goes  on  here." 
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In  July  1851,  he  writes  again:      "I  wish  I  could  send  an 
animating  account  of  the  progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom  here.  But 
all  I  can  report  is  an  advance  toward  the  possession  of  those  faci- 
lities and  instruments  of  labor,  without  which  we  are  only  tantalized 
with  the  idea  of  what  might  "be  done.      We  have  the  encouragement  of 
seeing  good  things  coming.      For  our  church  edifice  we  have  now 
secured  about  $550.,  and  more  is  hoped  for  from  different  sources; 
but  if  we  can  get  it  so  far  forward,  as  to  be  occupied  by  next 
fall,  we  shall  be  thankful,  and  let  the  finishing  go  till  another 
year. 

e  have  thought  and  consulted  considerably  respecting  the 
sun-dried  bricks  referred  to  in  the  February  number  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary, and  could  we  succeed  in  using  them,  could  save  enough  nearly 
to  finish  the  house.      But  there  seemed  to  be  insuperable  difficul- 
ties here,  or  rather  too  great  a  risk.      I  happened  to  meet  an  ex- 
perienced builder  from  Illinois,  who  has  built  several  such  houses, 
and  says  that  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  built  when  once  secured. 
But  he  had  seen  them  when  half  up  washed  entirely  away  in  a  single 
storm.      I  think,  notwithstanding,  that  the  chances  of  success,  could 
justify  a  trial;    and  indeed  the  risk  is  very  small,  provided  that  we 
could  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  that  could  be  depended  on 
to  put  it  up,  and  secure  it  with  the  outer  coat,  and  put  on  the  roof 
in  a  few  days.      But  this  is  the  difficulty,  so  many  must  cooperate 
and  each  be  punctual  and  faithful,  that  the  risk  in  this  country 
seems  too  great — a  failure  would  be  ruinous;     still  if  Iwere  buil- 
ding for  myself,  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  risk. 

We  anticipate  changes  for  the  better  in  our  population, 
when  the  plank  road  which  is  now  in  progress  from  Burlington  reaches 
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us;    measures  are  in  train  for  making  it  to  Fairfield,  forty  miles 
east  of  us,  and  then  it  will  come  here.      Another  will  probably  be 
made  from  Keokuk.      Whoever  travels  in  the  opening  of  spring  and  in 
rainy  weather  over  the  flat  prairies  which  are  found  between  here 
and  the  Mississippi,  soaetimes  twenty  or  twenty -five  successive  miles 
with  mud  fetlock  deep,  and  perhaps  as  stiff  as  putty,  will  hail  the- 
prospect  of  a  plank  road,  as  well  as  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  who 
have  to  labor  thru  such  roads  with  teams. 

Last  week  I  returned  from  a  visit  to  Burlington,  Denmark 
and  Quincy,  where  I  had  been  to  get  some  assistance  toward  our 
Church,      I  obtained  about  $112,  which  seemed  pretty  liberal,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances.      In  Quincy,  the  Presbyterian  church 
that  day  had  taken  a  collection  of  nearly  §100  for  Home  Missions; 
one  of  the  Congregational  churches  had  just  expended  $800  for  repairs; 
the  other  Congregational  church  is  preparing  to  build  for  themselves 
at  a  cost  of  some  thousands.      In  Denmark,  also,  expenses  were  pro- 
posed respecting  their  meeting-house,  and  sundry  large  contributions 

of 

had  recently  been  made.      In  Burlington  I  obtained  just  half  the 
whole  amount,      I  should  not  have  mentioned  all  these  particulars 
had  I  not  felt  the  force  of  them  while  visiting  these  churches,  and 
their  bearing  on  the  labors  of  your  Society.      We,  who  traverse  the 
fields  where  your  seeds  are  scattered,  realize  that  it  is  no  idle 
labor  in  which  you  are  engaged." 

In  1852  he  removed  from  Oskaloosa,  to  Port  Byron,  Illinois, 
serving  the  church  as  pastor  for  two  years.      In  this  pastorate  the 
family  was  temporarily  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  in 
1854  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  was  for  a  year  or  more,   '56-' 57, 
located  as  pastor  at  Lloultonbourough,  New  Hampshire,  and  then  for  a 
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few  years  was  resident  without  charge  in  Massachusetts. 

But  his  heart  was  still  in  Iowa,  and  he  returned  to  us  in 
May  of  1862,  locating  at  Polk  City.      This  was  his  home  and  field 
of  labor  for  three  years— years  of  war  and  of  hardship  for  the  mis- 
sionary and  for  the  nation.      The  only  report  that  I  can  find  during 
these  years  at  Polk  City  I  find  in  the  April  issue  of  1865.  In 
this  report  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  work  at  Polk  City,  but  in 
it  there  is  an  eloquent  story  of  the  sacrifices  and  patriotism  of 
the  missionary. 

"I  have  during  the  last  quarter  been  called  to  the  sad 
service  of  burying  one  of  my  three  sons,  who  were  in  the  army.  He 
was  a  Lieutenant  in  a  colored  company,  and  in  a  charge  on  part  of 
Hood's  army,  near  Decatur,  Alabama,  was  shot  down  and  killed  in- 
stantly.     His  men  rushed  out,  and  "amid  showers  of  balls  and 
crash  of  shells,"  as  his  captain  says  in  his  letter,  raised  and 
carried  off  his  body  from  the  field.      He  received  several  shots 
while  being  bourne  away.      He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  They 
had  him  immediately  embalmed  and  he  was  sent  to  Davenport,  where  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  face,  and  then  after  some  funeral 
services,  took  him  to  Poi't  Byron  and  buried  him  by  his  mother. 

In  this  bereavement  I  have  a  consolation  to  krow  that  he 
stood  high  as  a  soldier  and  an  officer,  but  also  exhibited  the 
character  of  a  true  Christian.      His  brother  next  above  him  in  age 
at  the  very  same  time  was  exposed  to  most  imminent  dangers  near 
Petersburg.      V/hile  lying  down  after  dark  with  his  canteen  on  his 
hip,  to  avoid  the  shells  to  which  they  were  not  ordered  to  reply,  a 
shell  came  and  carried  away  the  canteen.      But  God  spared  his  life. 

Whether  he  and  his  brother  in  South  Carolina  are  still  living,  I 
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have  not  yet  the  means  of  knowing," 

Later  in  this  year  J865  he  made  another  change,  and  spent 
a  year  or  more  at  Bowen's  Prairie.      So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover 
he  made  no  report  of  this  year's  work  in  the  Home  Missionary. 

Later,  according  to  Dr.  Magoun,  he  united  with  the  Epis- 
copalian church,  but  whether  he  was  a  minister  in  that  church  I  do 
not  know. 

The  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  he  lived  with 
a  son,  one  of  the  boys  spared  by  the  war,  in  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
at  which  place  he  died  in  March  of  1883 • 

This  sketch  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  data  at  hand. 

From  a  daughter  now  living  in  Oshkosh,  V/isconsin,  I  have 
the  following: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  covered  father's  entire  life 
excepting  the  period  between  the  pastorates  at  Lioultonborough  and 
Polk  City.      Of  these  years  there  is  little  to  be  said.      V.re  lived 
in  Boston,  Newburyport  and  V/orcester,  but  father  did  not  preach  at 
all  during  those  years. 

Dr.  Magoun  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  father  became  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church.      While  he  was  in  Florida  he  may 
have  attended  the  church  of  which  my  brother  was  a  member,  but  he 
never  formally  united  with  that  church,  n©r  did  he  preach  after 
leaving  Iowa.      As  Dr.  Magoun  is  mistaken  in  this  matter,  he  may  be 
misinformed  in  regard  to  the  Carolina  episode.      If  my  father  was 
ever  there,  it  must  have  been  before  my  birth,  but  even  so  it  is 
strange  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  it." 


There  is  no  picture  of  this  man  except  that  which  this 
sketch  produces.      Data  are  too  scant  to  deterr.ine  accurately 
what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Evidently  he  was  a  very  modest  man,  and  a  man  of  modera- 
tion;   with  a  gentle  spirit  and  kindly  way;    hut  a  man  too,  who 
felt  that  he  had  a  charge  to  keep,  a  calling  to  fulfill,  and  he 
wr ought  faithfully  as  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord. 

His  years  of  labors  here  were  few  and  disconnected,  but 
beginning  almost  before  the  beginning,  he  did  his  work  faithfully 
and  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  the  great  Commonwealth  which  at 
that  time  gave  no  prophecy  of  that  which  it  was  to  be. 

In  the  "Vital  Statistics"  published  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1894,  the  following  facts  respecting  Mr.  Apthorp  are  given: 
He  was  the  son  of  George  Henry  and  Anna  (Perkins)  Apthorp.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1829;  Andover  in  1831;    Home  Lissior.ary 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1832-3  (his  commission  dated  October  29th,  1832); 
acting  pastor  at  Quincy,  Lass.,  in  1834,  and  Llendon  1835;  ordained 
at  Auburn,  Lass.,  April  20,  1836;    Home  Missionary  in  Iowa  '36- '38; 
Teacher  Lission  Institute  '38-'48;    pastor  Oskaloosa  '48-'52;  Port 
Byron  ,52-l53;    without  charges  'BZ-'BZ  in  Lass,  excepting  '55-6 
at  Moultonborough,  N.  H. ;  Polk  City  'eS-'eS;    Bowen's  Prairie  '65-'66 
agent  Bible  Society  '67- '68  r  siding  at  Fairfield;  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  '68-83.      Died  March  18,  1883.      Married  Mary  Greene 
Thurston  of  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  December  1,  1836, 


2-  Asa  Turner  was  a  second  resident  Congregational  minister 

in  Iowa,  and  the  first  pastor. 

The  great  work  of  this  man  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  has  been 
me  moralized  in  a  volume  by  Doctor  Uagoun;     Julius  A.  Reed  has  given 
him  a  chapter  in  his  type-written  volume  deposited  in  the  College 
Library;    and  his  name  appears  again  and  again  on  many  pages  in 
Pilgrims  of  Iowa.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  in  this 

sketch  to  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  his  history  and  a  few  unpub- 
lished quotations  from  his  reports. 

He  was  born  in  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  June  11,  1799. 
He  studied  at  Amherst,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1827  and  from 
the  Divinity  School  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

Of  his  college  experiences  he  writes:      "My  fare  was 
not  extravagant.       As  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  College  Chapel  I 
put  a  little  skillet  on  the  fire  with  a  pint  of  water  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  indian  meal,  leaving  it  to  boil  while  I  attended 
devotions.        When  I  returned,  I  salted  it  and  broke  in  crackers. 
This  made  my  meal."      He  earned  a  little  money  at  the  College  wood 
yards:     and  taught  school  in  vacations.      He  joined  the  Illinois 
Association  which  had  been  organized  in  1829.       When  the  "Conic 
Section  Rebellion"  broke  out  in  his  sophomore  year  and  of  the  nearly 
one  hundred  members  of  his  class  all  but  himself  and  Grosvenor  Hale 
had  joined  it,  he  said  to  his  classmates  at  a  class  meeting:  "You 
are  wrong.       You  have  agreed  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  college. 
The  College  has  prescribed  this  study.      It  is  ours  to  obey." 
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He  was  married  to  I.iartha  Bull  in  Boston,  August  31st 
of  this  year,  1830;    was  ordained  at  Hew  Haven  September  6th; 
started  West  September  14th;      arrived  in  Quincy  November  5th 
and  organized  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Quincy,  December  first- 
all  this  in  the  year  1830. 

He  was  pastor  at  Quincy  eight  years  but  his  labors 
could  not  be  confined  to  one  spot.       ilast  and    "est,  across  the 
River  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  all  around  he  found  wide  ranges 
for  his  activities. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  "Home  Missionary"  of 
1831  an  elder  of  the  Quincy  church  reports:     "A  year  ago  this 
town  contained  about  five  hundred  souls;    we  had  no  Sabbath 
school,  Bible  or  Tract  or  any  other  society  in  operation. 

In  November  last,  our  dear  minister,  Rev.  Asa  Turner, 
came  like  an  angel  of  mercy  amongst  us.      Soon  after  we  organized 
a  Sabbath  school  with  fifty  or  sixty  scholars:      a  Bible  society 
that  has  since  supplied  this  County  and  half  of  an  adjoining 
County;    a  male  and  a  female  Bible  class;      a  tract  society, 
and  a  Temperance  society  which  now  contains  between  one  and 
two  hundred  members.       A  short  time  afterward  a  church  of 
seven  males  and  eight  females  was  formed  and  five  of  whom 
professed  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  came  to  his  table  for  the 
first  time.       Mr.  Turner  soon  gathered  as  many  as  our  house 
would  hold  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  found  too  smal]  to 
hold  those  anxious  to  hear.      Our  meetings,  three  times  on  the 
Sabbath,  on  Wednesday  and  on  Saturday  evenings  became  full  and 
more  than  full  on  the  Sabbath  of  serious  attentive  hearers. 
A  four  days  meeting  was  held  commencing  on  the  Twelfth  of  June. 
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It  w  s  such  a  tine  as  I  never  expected  to  see  in  Quincy.      It.  rhe 
last  day  nine  were  received  into  the  church,  two  by  letter  and 
seven  on  confession  of  faith.        An  opportunity  "being  given  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  fifty-seven  persons  arose  and  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  seek  their  soul's  salvation  now. 
Ch,  these  are  glorious  things  for  such  a  place  as  this  vras  a 
year  ago.       TDiere  had  we  now  been  had  not  your  society  sent  us 
a  helper.      "7e  would  not  for  the  universe  go  back  to  where  we 
were  one  short  year  since  and  there  we  should  have  been  now 
had  not  your  charity  reached  us." 

The  first  report  I  find  from  the  pen  of  :  r.  Turner  is 
published  in  the  Hone  Lissionary  in  April  of  1832.      He  says: 
"Although  the  weather  has  been  extremely  cold,  still  we  have 
cause  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  goodness.        Our  little  church 
has  now  increased  to  thirty-two,  seventeen  of  then  added  on 
profession  of  their  faith.      Our  temperance  cause  is  advancing. 
The  Sabbath  school  has  about  fifty  scholars.      V.re  have  formed 
a  County  Union  with  seven  .-chools.      The  land  is  universally 
good  and  generally  supplied  with  water,  timber,  and  stone  coal, 
etc.       The  prairies  are  high-  scarcely  a  section  of  land 
except  on  the  margin  of  the  river  that  is  in  any  season  too 
wet  for  the  plow.      I  have  mentioned  reasons  enough  to  show 
that  the  numbers  of  souls  on  this  territory  will  soon  be  very 
great.      Some  with  tears  in  their  eyes  have  entreated  ne  to 
send  them  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.      In  one  place  four  persons 
were  willing  to  pledge  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  support 
preaching,  and  in  the  same  village  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars more  might  be  expected. 


During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1832-1833 
Mr.  Turner  was  in  the  East  collecting  money  for  Illinois  Col- 
lege.     Returning  in  the  Spring  of  1833,  h8  reports:  "i 
arrived  here  on  the  eighth  of  LI  ay  under  the  direction  of  a 
Kind  Providence  in  tolerable  health,        Vie  were  detained  nearly 
a  week  at  Baltimore  by  the  sickness  of  our  dear  little  babe,- 
at  Frederick,  Maryland,  it  left  its  tenement  of  clay  and 
there  we  committed  its  remains  to  the  cold  grave  to  slumber 
until  the  resurrection  morn.       We  felt  as  parents  do-  our 
little  one  was  dear  to  us-  it  was  hard  to  have  it  torn  from 
our  arms  while  on  a  journey  without  the  possibility  of  ever 
seeing  again  the  spot  where  it  lies.        Still  we  could  give  it 
up  at  the  bidding  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  feeling  that  he 
doeth  all  things  well.       My  good  wife  bore  this  affliction 
with  a  good  degree  of  Christian  fortitude,  and  I  trust  it  will 
make  us  both  more  alive  to  duty,  and  more  active  in  our  .aster's 
cause.      Found  our  little  church  in  a  much  better  state  than 
I  feared;     and,  altho  by  the  sickness  of  Brother  Hardy,  they  have 
been  deprived  almost  entirely  of  the  administrations  of  the 
word,  the  past  six  months,  many  of  them  possess  an  unusual 
spirit  of  prayer  to  God  for  his  blessings  to  descend  on  them- 
selves and  others.      A  protracted  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  last  Sabbath.      Three  or  four  had  been  appointed  in 
1/iissouri.      The  first  commenced  the  30th  of  Icay.      I  attended 
and  had  arranged  to  attend  the  others.      The  dear  brethren 
there  were  to  help  me.        The  first  meeting  was  much  blessed. 
But  while  the  expectations  of  God's  people  were  greatly  raised, 
and  their  hearts  enlarged  to  ask  for  great  things,  nev.-s  came  that 
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the  cholera  was  raging  in  Palmyra  seven  or  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  meeting.      The  mortality  was  great.      It  soon  broke  out 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  meeting  was  held.      The  meeting 
was  discontinued,  and  all  others  given  up.        Such  is  the  state 
of  feeling  now  thru  all  this  section  of  the  country  that  all 
extra  efforts  are  deemed  inexpedient.      When  these  calamities 
are  past,  those  of  us  who  may  survive  will  try  again  to  gather 
the  lost  sheep.        Probably  in  no  place  in  the  United  States 
has  the  cholera  been  so  severe  as  at  Palmyra.        lore  than 
one  hundred  deaths  now  out  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  people, 
and  a  large  number  of  these  left  the  place.        The  first  that 
died  on  this  side  of  the  river  was  a  l.iethodist  minister;  two 
or  three  others,  members  of  the  same  church  followed  in  a  day 
or  two.      In  the  four  days  past  there  have  been  eight  deaths  in 
town;    two  I  think  were  not  cholera.        I  should  presume  there 
have  been  already  thirty  cases  here,  and  we  are  every  day  ex- 
pecting to  see  it  increase." 

Late  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  reports  again,  and 
he  begins  where  he  left  off  in  his  former  report. 
"The  su  mer  has  been  one  of  great  affliction;    and  altho  the 
Lord  in  his  great  goodness  has  spared  all  the  members  of  our 
church,  still  the  sickness  has  blighted  their  prospects  to  a 
great  extent  for  this  year.        Be  Ween  forty  and  fifty  have  been 
carried  to  the  grave-yard  out  of  our  little  village,  during  the 
summer;    probably  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  residing  in 
town,  near  one  half  having  left  during  the  cholera.      The  fever 
followed,  but  not  in  so  m.alignant  a  character  as  formerly. 

I  have  attended  meetings  thirty  two  miles  east  of  Cuincy, 


where  two  members  of  my  church  reside,      I  found  them  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.      Two  years  ago  I  called  to  stay  over  night, 
and  when  the  lady  learnt  that  I  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  she 
wept  for  joy.      She  had  not  heard  a  sermon  for  eighteen  months 
from  her  own  order.       Last  spring  this  v/as  the  only  family  within 
five  or  six  miles,  where  there  was  an  alter  erected  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.      A  Temperance  Society  and  a  Sabbath  School  were 
formed  in  the  spring.      Many  in  the  settlement  entered  heartily 
into  the  work,      A  Baptist  church  v/as  organized  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  December,  the  Lord  willing, 
I  shall  organize  another  church  of  ten  or  twelve  members.  We 
had  a  communion  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  November.      3r others 
Nelson  and  Hardy  assisted,      Ei^ht  were  united  with  the  church 
by  letter,  and  o ne  by  profession," 

In  May  of  1834  he  gives  a  little  retrospect  of  his 
work  at  Quincy, 

"When  I  came  here  three  years  ago  last  fall,  there  were 
in  the  town  and  vicinity  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  Pres- 
byterians, in  all  nine,  who  would  cooperate  with  us,  and  unite 
with  five  others  in  forming  a  church.       When  I  left  in  the 
spring  of  1832  for  the  East  our  church  numbered  forty;  since 
that  time  the  germ  of  two  other  churches  has  been  set  off. 
These  with  those  who  have  removed  left  twenty  six.  Since 
that  time  thirteen  have  united  by  letter,  ten  by  profession; 
four  stand  propounded  for  our  next  communion;  and  some  others  I 
think  will  unite  with  us. 

The  Temperance  cause  progresses  well.      The  Temperance 
Jubilee  was  a  very  interesting  day.      Many  of  our  citizens  were 


not  professedly  piou3,  manifest  a  zeal  in  the  cause  truly  com- 
mendable, 

"Then  I  look  and  see  the  change  God  has  wrought  among 
us,  I  have  great  reason  to  rejoice.      The  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  two  years  ago.        The  In- 
dian 'war,  cholera,  etc.,  have  retarded  the  settlement  of  the 
place.      The  county  then  had  but  a  few  inhabitants;      it  is  now 
filling  up  fast  with  an  industrious,  enterprising  class  of  citi- 
zens;    and  the  probability  is  "hat  the  town  will  greatly  increase 
the  coming  year,      TVhile  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  remained 
about  the  same,  our  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  are  more  than 
five  times  as  large." 

In  1836,  he  with  Lr.  Y/illiam  Kirbye,  made  the  tour  to 
Iov:a,  which  has  been  reported  again  and  again  in  the  comunica- 
tions  of  Julius  A,  Reed,  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  Pilgrims  of 
Iowa,  etc.,  etc, 

A  little  additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Iowa  district  from  a  communication  from  Rev.  ^ahum 
Gould  of  Union  Grove,  Putnam  County,  Illinois,  published  in  the 
Home  Missionary  for  February  1837.      He  says:      "Soon  after  I 
last  wrote  you,  I  took  a  journey  westward.      Visited  3rother 
Hazzard  on  Rock  River.      He  has  a  delightful  situation,  and  oc- 
cupying an  important  field.      Thence  I  went  to  the  outlet  of 
Meredosia  Swamp  on  the  Mississippi;     and  thence  to  the  Rock  Is- 
land Rapids  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  where  I  spent  a  Sab- 
bath,     From  this  place  I  v/ent  west  on  to  the  Sedar  River,  the 
North  fork  of  the  Iowa,  passing  along  the  Iowa  to  its  mouth,  and 

also  along  the  Mississippi  again  to  Rock  Island.      The  settlement 
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up  and  down  the  river  for  eighteen  miles  where  I  traveled  have  "be- 
come very  considerable.      The  land  is  not  yet  surveyed,  but  mostly 
claimed  and  settled  within  eighteen  months.      Among  the  settlers 
there  are  but  very  few  professors  of  religion,      I  found  some  Baptists, 
some  Methodists,  some  Presbyterians,  some  Catholics.      But  it  was  told 
me  that  "the  Lord  had  not  crossed  the  Mississippi."      I  found  no 
church  of  any  order,  no  stated  preacher  of  the  Gospel.      I  believe  a 
minister  of  our  order  would  be  well  received  there;  end  surely  if 
there  were  but  one,  he  would  find  work  enough.      Many  hundreds  of 
families  have  come  in  hither  and  are  making  preparations  for  Winters 
some  with  nothing  but  their  wagons  to  lodge  in;     others  have  tents. 
Many  of  these  expected  to  remain  for  the  month  of  October  without  a 
house  or  any  other  shelter.    The  men  were  employed  in  cutting  hay  for 
their  cattle.    We  usually  had  to  lodge  in  our  wagon;  two  nights  we 
slept  in  tents.      One  dark  and  rainy  night,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
a  camp  such  as  we  could;  for  our  clothes  in  the  wagon  were  wet,  and 
it  was  cold.      Difficulty  in  finding  habitations  would  not  be  so 
great  were  it  not  for  streams  to  hedge  up  one's  way,  which  are  some- 
times fearful  in  crossing, 

I  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Rock  Island.      Here  is  the  Fort,  now 
abandoned,  the  traders'  house  and  store  and  the  Indian  agents 
house.      It  was  a  time  of  treaty  with  the  Fox  and  Sioux  Indians; 
about  one  hundred  were  present.        I  preached  to  a  small  congre- 
gation of  whites,  the  agent,  General  Street,  attended;      he  is  a 
pious  good  man,  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian.      I  would  have  preached 
to  the  Indians  in  the  afternoon,  had  they  been  better  informed  re- 
specting professing  Christians,  and  Christian  ministers.      The  inter- 
preter kindly  offered  me  his  services,  but  the  Chiefs  said  they  would 
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hear  no  Christian  services.      About  the  tine  I  would  have  preached 
to  them,  a  steamboat  called  in  front  of  the  traders  house,  where  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  Indians,  Chiefs  and  warriors  were  as- 
sembled.     A  gentleman  came  from  the  cabin  with  two  bottles  of 
whiskey,  and  as  he  stood  upon  the  boat,  where  he  could  reach  the 
shore,  crowded  by  the  natives,  offered  them  to  Blackhawk;    but  he 
turned  his  eyes  another  way,  giving  no  heed  to  the  stranger.  V/hile 
the  gentleman  was  calling  on  the  venerable  old  Indian  to  take  the 
bottles,  the  boat  began  to  move  off;  determined,  however,  to  leave 
the  bottles  he  reached  out  and  set  them  upon  a  cragged  tock,  but 
before  he  was  six  feet  from  shore,  a  young  chief  with  great  dignity 
stepped  up,  took  the  bottles,  placing  one  under  the  left  arm  and 
grasping  the  other  by  the  neck;  then  casting  his  eye  upon  Blackhawk, 
then  again  on  his  companion,  dashed  it  upon  the  rock  with  such  power 
as  seemed  to  mingle  the  bottle  itself  with  the  whiskey.      He  then 
took  the  other  which  shared  the  same  fate.      A  smile  passed  over  the 
countenance  of  the  old  warrior,  and  the  scene  closed.      It  was  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  this  people  might  have  heard  the  Gospel 
today  were  it  not  for  the  opinion  they  have  of  our  religion  from 
such  men  as  they  have  to  deal  with." 

It  was  in  the  year  1836  that  Dr.  Daniel  Nelson  was  driven 
out  of  Missouri  by  a  pro-slavery  mob,  and  set  up  his  mission  insti- 
tute at  Quincy.      A  little  later,  in  1837,  Mr.  Turner  too  had  a 
taste  of  pro-slavery  prosecution,  and  sometimes  he  preached  with  <r;uns 
placed  about  the  pulpit,  and  defenders  ready  for  any  emergency.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Convention  at  Alton,  which  organised  the  first 
anti-slavery  convention  of  Illinois.      "After  the  meeting  when  the 

delegates  from  Quincy  went  to  take  a  boat,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "they 
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followed  us  with  firing  and  hooting."    Two  days  later,  Elijah  P* 
Love joy  was  murdered,  and  by  the  baptism  of  his  blood  Illinois  was 
consecrated  to  freedom. 

New  the  scene  shifts  to  the  west  side  of  the  River.  Den- 
mark church  is  organized  May  5,  1838,  and  in  August  Mr.  Turner  is  set- 
tled as  their  minister,  but  not  yet  installed  as  pastor.     This  is  at 
least  a  thrice  told  tale,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.      But  addi- 
tional light  on  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times  in  Iowa  will  appear  in  a 
few  extracts  from  his  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  for 
which  he  acted  as  agent  in  connection  with  his  pastorate  in  Denmark. 
In  his  first  report  from  Iowa,  published  in  August,  1840,  he  says: 

"Our  little  church  here  is  increasing;    two  were  added  yes- 
terday.     The  present  is  a  more  favorable  time  to  labor  for  the  conver- 
sion of  men  in  this  territory  than  has  ever  been  before.    The  conten- 
tion about  claims  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  I  hope  is  at 
an  end,  as  the  lands  are  all  sold.    The  minds  of  the  settlers  are  at 
rest  about  their  farms.      They  now  have  a  little,  and  although  their 
anxiety  ought  to  be  greater  to  have  a  title  "to  mansions  in  the  skies", 
still,  most  men  think  so  much  about  the  titles  to  earth,  they  will 
not  labor  for  one  in  heaven,  till  the  one  below  is  secured. 

We  want  help  and  we  want  it  immediately.  Can  you  not  send 
us  some  men  who  are  full  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  labor  among  our  log  cabins  for  the  purpose  of  saving  souls  I 

And  here  I  wish  to  put  in  a  suggestion.    Are  there  not  some 
men  in  your  cities  who  are  accustomed  to  take  a  fashionable  tour  in  the 
summer,  some  to  Europe,  some  to  the  Springs,  some  to  the  Falls,  etc., 
who  would  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  a  little  gratification  for  the 
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sake  of  doing  good?      The  effect  on  their  health  v/ould  be  equally  favor- 
able if  they  will  come  nnd  labor  in  this  beautiful  territory  a  few 
months —  one  or  more —  and  then,  how  much  gocd  would  be  done  I  Sup- 
pose the  pastors  of  city,  and  other  oppulent  congregations,  which  are 
blessed  with  great  and  good  men,  were  to  spend  a  part  of  every  year  in 
making  a  tour  to  the  West—  not  to  stop  at  large  towns  on  the  rivers 
such  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  but  to  call  on  the  humble  pioneers 
in  the  wilderness  who  are  laboring  under  great  discouragement,  and  but 
few  of  the  comforts  of  life —  strengthen  their  hands,  encourage  their 
hearts,  and  unite  with  them  in  protracted  efforts  to  save  souls — 
would  not  the  reward  be  great  in  another  world  if  not  in  thisl" 

In  the  next  report,  published  in  September  of  1840,  Mr, 
Turner  begins  the  description  of  an  extended  tour  thru  a  portion  of  the 
state,  which  he  made  at  the  request  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.      He  says: 

"Casting  your  eyes  on  the  map,  you  will  see  that  t  he  Miss- 
issippi bounds  us  on  the  east,  the  state  of  Lissiouri  on  the  south, 
the  Missouri  river  on  the  west,  and,  as  yet,  the  British  possessions 
on  the  northo      Thus  Congress  has  been  bountiful  to  us  in  the  extent 
of  territory,  and  Providence  much  more  so  in  its  beauty,  variety,  rich- 
ness of  soil,  healthiness  of  climate,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  civilized  men  while  in  a  state  of  probation.      Although  our 
numbers  are  now  few  compared  with  older  settled  states,  still  every 
one  who  explores  this  interesting  territory  must  feel  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  millions  instead  of  thousands  must  here  be  in 
process  of  training  for  Heaven  or  Hell.      And  the  conviction  must  force 
itself  on  every  reflecting  mind  that  the  dostiny  of  these  future  mil- 
lions will  be  influenced  in  a  great  degree  by  the  present  feneration. 
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The  call  is  loud  for  Christians  to  do  -with  tneir  night  what  they  in- 
tend to  do. 

The  character  of  the  soil,  surface  of  the  country,  etc.,  do 
not  differ  materially  from  Illinois  and  other  prairie  countries--  with 
the  following  exceptions.      The  Territory  is  better  supplied  with  tim- 
ber, stone,  water,  and  water  power.      There  ars  very  few  places  where 
steam  power  will  every  be  needed, (he  did  not  live  to  see  steam  run- 
ning almost  every  old  water-wheel  of  early  Iowa}.      The  Des  "oines 
and  Skunk  Rivera  across  the  southern  portions  of  the  territory  with 
their  various  branches  afford  abundance  of  timber  and  water  power. 
The  northern  part  is  equally  well  supplied  so  far  as  I  am  infonred.  As 
a  consequence  the  population  is  very  dense  for  a  new  country.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject.      The  multitudes 
flocking  here  for  a  permanent  home  show  what  r^en  think  of  the  country 
as  a  region  in  which  to  live  and  die. 

I  left  heme  on  the  11th  of  June  in  accordance  with  ycur  re- 
quest, and  altho  I  have  gone  thru  but  a  small  part  of  the  territory,  I 
give  you  some  of  the  results.      Uy  tour  has  been  thru  the  south  part 
of  Lee,  Van  3uren,  Jefferson  and  Y.'ashingtor.  Counties. 

The  first  night  I  spent  at  '.'est  Point,  a  little  village  ten 
miles  west  of  Fort  Madison.      It  contains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
the  country  round  densely  settled.      There  is  a  iethodist  and  Presby- 
terian church  of   about  thirty  members.      Preached  in  the  evening.  The 
brother  wiwa  has  supplied  them  is  about  leaving,  and  a  good  man  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  people.      I  am  always  urged  to  preach,  as  I 
pass  thru  the  place. 

Five  miles  west  is  Tuscarora,  a  densely  settled  neighborhood 
with  a  few  professors  of  religion  and  containing  a  class  of  people  who 
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are  ready  to  hear  the  Gospel.      A  licentiate  of  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Illinois  is  now  teaching  school  there  and  preaching  to 
then  on  the  Sabbath.      But  you  know  that  no  common  man  can  do  his 
duty  as  a  teacher  and  minister  at  the  same  time. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  south  of  Tuscarora — with  the  ex- 
ception cf  a  fraction  on  the  west — will,  for  aught  I  see,  fall  under 
the  influence  of  the  1'ormons. 

Farmington  was  my  next  place.      Here  I  was  met  by  brother 
Clark  of  Fort  I'adison,  who  spent  the  Sabbath  with  me.     Cur  design  was 
to  have  preached  two  days,  but  the  weather  was  so  stcrmy  both  on  Satur- 
day and  the  Sabbath,  that  few  could  attend.     In  addition  to  this  my  old 
acquaintance,  Fever-Ague,  paid  me  a  visit  which  took  up  all  my  time. 
A  church  was  organized  of  fourteen  members.      Their  ardent  desire  is 
that  you  will  send  them  a  minister--a  Congregational  minister  will 
probably  suitthem  best.      This  place  I  deem  of  impoi-tance.      It  now 
contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants — is  situated  on  the  Des 
Moines  River  about  forty  miles  by  water  and  thirty  miles  by  land  from 
the  Mississippi .      Just  above  the  town  there  is  a  small  fall  in  the 
river  upon  which  saw  and  grist  mills  are  now  in  operation.      There  is 
also  a  steam  saw  mill  in  the  town.      Steamboats  reach  here  ;ithout 
hindrance  in  the  fall  and  spring.      The  country  round  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  is  densely  settled  and  I  think  that  a  man  for  a  minister  is 
imperious.      The  little  church  would  do  what  they  could;  and  other  citi- 
zens of  the  place  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  his  support.    They  al- 
ready have  a  house  about  twenty  five  by  thirty  six  feet  now  enclosed, 
and  design  to  finish  it  immediately.      This  house  would  be  well  filled 
if  they  had  a  minister. 

But  there  are  also  special  reasons  why  a  nan,  a  good  man, 
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a  strong  man,  should  be  sent  there  f orthwith.      Two  and  a  half  miles 
below  is  Abner  Kneeland,  the  great  apostle  of  Atheism  with  a  band  of 
his  followers.      Till  my  tour  thru  the  country,  I  supposed  but  little 
danger  was  to  be  ap  .rehended  from  his  influence;    but  alas  I  the 
heart  of  depraved  man  will  believe  anything  that  is  false.  ..aid, 
strange  to  tell,  rr.any  have  become  followers  of  him,  who  says  in  his 
heart  "there  is  no  God."      He  has  distributed  his  books  around  the 
country  with  a  zeal  and  liberality  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  These 
have  taken  not  simply  with  the  grossly  immoral,  but  have  subverted  the 
minds  of  many  who  were  esteemed  firm  believers  in  Revelation.     I  met 
a  young  man  whom  I  had  known  years  ago.      He  was  then  moral  and  amiable, 
and  once  thot  that  he  had  given  his  heart  to  the  Savior.      For  three 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  trying  to  preserve  a  little 
regard  for  the  Sabbath,  sustain  a  Sabbath  school,  etc.      In  conver- 
sation he  said:     "l  would  give  the  world  if  I  could  be  delivered  from 
my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible."    I  found  that  infidel  objections 
had  over -powered  his  reason  and  held  him  in  their  cold,  icy  chains. 
A  pious  lady  said  to  me  "my  brother-in-law  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  but  now  he  is  one  of  the  firmest  supporters  of 
Abner  Kneeland."      Two  weeks  ago  last  Saturday  there  was  a  political 
convention  at  the  County-seat  for  the  nomination  of  territorial  and 
County  officers.      Abner  Kneeland  was  nominated  to  the  first  office — 
that  of  member  to  the  Council  (Senate);  a  brother  in  the  Faith  to  the 

House  of  Representatives;  and  every  nominee  but  one  is  a  professed 
facts 

infidel.      These  comments  need  no  comment. 

iay  next  preaching  place  was  Krosanqua  (formerly  Van  Buren) 
the  county-seat  of  Van  Buren  county,  eighteen  miles  from  Farmington. 

This  place  is  situated  on  the  Des  IJoines  kiver — very  new — about  two 
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hundred  inhabitants.      I  arrived  about  sunset,  very  feeble  from  my 
chill  the  day  past — still  I  must  preach.      With  half  an  hour's  notice 
about  a  hundred  persons  assembled.      I  talked  to  them  about  the  bles- 
sings of  the  Gospel-its  adaptation  to  form  the  character  of  the  people, 
especially  of  a  new  place,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  here  and  hereafter.      After  meeting  several  pledged 
a  hundred  dollars  each  to  help  build  a  house  of  worship;     and  a  strong 
desire  was  that  a  minister  might  be  sent  them.    A  Prebyterian  would 
suit  best.      This  I  regard  as  another  post  that  must  be  occupied — 
thus  giving  to  the  county  of  Van  Buren  and  the  lower  part  of  Lee  two 
ministers.      Van  Buren  county  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Des  Moines  runs  thru  it  diagonally  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
The  stream  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  v/ater  I  ever  s<_w; 
its  channel  is  about  sixty  or  eighty  rods  wide;    the  bottom  stone  and 
gravel,  and  so  smooth  that  when  fordable  you  may  drive  a  carriage 
across  it  at  almost  any  place--  (I  crossed  it  three  times);  the  water 
is  so  clear  that  you  can  see  the  bottom  at  every  step.      The  banks  are 
so  high  that  they  are  never  overflowed.      The  bottom  lands  on  either 
side  are  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
gradually  ascend  to  the  bluffs  which  rise  in  still  steeper  aclivity, 
but  not  generally  so  abrupt  as  to  injure  the  ground  for  farming  pur- 
poses.     You  will  find  farms  now  almost  every  half  mile  on  this  smiling 
stream.      But  when  some  ten  years  shall  have  passed  and  men  shall  have 
filled  this  valley  with  houses,  gardens  and  orchards,  but  few  spots  on 
earth  will  surpass  it  in  beauty.      Steamboats  have  now    ascended  the 
river  a  hundred  miles;  and  up  to  the  Raccoon  forks  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  there  is  no  obstruction — the  river  all  the 
way,  as  I  was  informed  by  Captain  Hall,  retaining  its  even  course,  and 
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having  on  each  side,  the  same  beautiful  interval  land.      Above  the  Rac- 
coon forks  the  channel  is  not  so  wide  but  is  deeper,  and  the  distance 
it  is  navigatable  is  unknown.      The  mean  depth  where  I  crossed  it  was 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.      This  was  about  its 
lowest  stage.      For  several  months  in  the  spring  and  fall  it  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  deep.      From  the  stream  on  each  side  the  various 
creeks  carry  out  large  bodies  of  timber  and  diversify  the  adjoining 
country  in  beautiful  proportions  of  prairie  and  woodland.      I  have 
been  thus  minute  that  you  may  see  how  important  it  is  that  at  least 
two  men  should  be  stationed  in  Van  Buren  county  immediately.      I  might 
refer  you  to  many  other  little  towns  where  men  are  needed,  but  I  prefer 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  two  points  Farm: ngton  and  Srosanqua. 

Fairfield,  Gounty-seat  of  Jefferson.     Sprat  the  Sabbath. 
Here  is  a  little  Congregational  church  of  fourteen  members.  Adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  Supper.      The  united  voice  is:   'send  us  a  minister.* 
The  members  of  the  church  are  mostly  poor.      One  old  man  almost  three 
score  and  ten  has  two  children  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
one  studying  Theology  at  Kew  Haven,    He  wants  a  minister.    The  county 
would  present  a  most  inviting  field  for  one  who  loves  to  labor  in  laying 
the  foundations.      Jefferson  is  well  timbered,  well  watered,  and  altho 
one  year  ago  last  January  there  were  scarcely  any  inhabitants  I  v.-as 
surprised  to  find  all  the  southern  part  of  the  county  settled  as  dense- 
ly as  parts  of  Morgan  County,  Illinois, 

From  Fairfield  I  went  on  to  Brighton,  Washington  County, 
north  of  Jefferson.    I  must  say  that  around  here  is  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  land  I  have  ever  seen.      Here  I  found  eight  members  of  the 
Congregational  church,  and  two  associate  reformed  Presbyterians.  Some 
fifty  or  sixty  gathered  together  to  hear  the  word  of  life  on  a  very  short 
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notice.      Their  desire  is  that  the  uord  of  the  Lord  may  be  spcken  to 
them  from  Sab  ath  to  Sabbath.     Their  field  might,  for  the  present,  be 
united  with  Fairfield;    unless  a  man  can  be  spared  for  .  ashingtcn  which 
would  be  greatly  to  be  preferred.      My  present  call  would  be  for  at 
least  three  men. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  territory  is  as  healthy  as  New 
England,  except  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  some  few  of  zhe  smaller 
streams.    ii.y  own  sickness  was  brot  on  last  summer  by  n°ing  beyond  my 
strength,  and  beyond  the  dictation  of  prudence  for  any  person.  Urged 
out  by  what  I  thot  my  duty  I  brot  on  a  relapse." 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  (October  1840) 
*«lr.  Turner  continues  his  report  of  his  explorations,  and  comments  on 
the  general  condition  of  the  district.      His  boundary  of  Iowa  is  a 
little  more  explicit  than  the  one  given  in  the  former  communication. 

"The  Territory  of  Iowa  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Miss- 
issippi River  to  its  source.    Then  the  boundary  runs  due  north  to  the 
line  dividing  the  British  Provinces  from  the  United  States;  thence 
west  on  said  line  to  -<hite  Earth  River  (about  26  regrees  longitude  west 
from  Washington) ;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
souri River;    down  the  latter  to  the  state  of  ..lissiouri,  and  on  the 
south  is  bounded  by  said  state.      You  see  we  have  a  "fine  range",  as 
the  western  people  say.      The  surveyed  part  of  Iowa  includes  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  four  twonships — the  Slack  Hawk  purchase  ceded  tc  the 
United  States  in  1862.      Of  these  One  hundred  and  ninety  three  town- 
ships have  been  advertised  for  sale  and  mostly  sold— a  fev;  postponed 
for  want  of  time,  etc.    The  second  purchase  made  in  1837  commences  at 
the  same  points  north  end  south  and  aads  a  strip  twenty  five  miles  in 
width  in  the  center.      This  is  not  surveyed,  tho  almost  all  is  claimed, 
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and  immigrants  stand  on  the  western  border  ready  to  step  over  the 
first  moment  that  the  Government  gives  permission.      A  view  of  the 
3es  ]  oines,  Skunk,  Iowa,  Red  Cedar,  V/apsipinecon,  naquoketa,  and 
Turkey  Rivers,  with  their  numerous  tributaries  all  running  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast,  must  convince  anyone  acquainted  with  a 
prairie  country  that  it  is  well  timbered  and  well  vratered.    The  soil 
dif"ers  in  different  sections*      The  northern  part  has  the  quickest 
kindest  soil,  and  is  best  adapted  for  wheat;    the  southern  is  better  fcr 
grazing,  perhaps  as  good  for  corn  and  vegetables,  and  better  supplied 
with  stock,  water,  and  water  power,  stone,  timber,  etc.,  consequent- 
ly it  is  and  will  be  most  densely  settles.      The  climate  differs  but 
little  from  the  south  part  of'  New  England,  New  York,  etc,  and  the 
season  is  sufficiently  long  for  all  the  crops  raised  in  the  same  lati- 
tude in  the  east.      One  of  the  last  things  that  will  give  any  intelli- 
gent man  anxiety  after  spending  one  summer  here  is  the  capability  of 
the  earth  to  produce  all  that  can  minister  to  the  necessities  and  even 
the  comforts  of  men.      "s  it  regards  health  the  first  settlers  of  the 
new  country  always  suffer  more  t  han  their  successors  partly  from  ex- 
posure and  partly  from  the  first  movement  of  the  soil.      All  the  large 
water  courses  will  be  subject  more  or  less  for  the  present  to  billious 
and  intermittent  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague;    but  the  uplands  are  and 
must  be  healthy.      In  my  tour  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  only  three  persons  sick — one  confined  to  the  bed, 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  particular  points  where  men  are 
needed,  and  where  faithful  laborers  may  expect  to  reap  a  hundred  fold. 

!•    Yellow  Springs  in  Des  Roines  County,  sixteen  miles 
rorth  from  Burlington.      Here  is  a  large  settlement  of  Presbyterians, 
who  would  be  abundantly  able  and  willing  to  su^  ort  the  Gospel,  had 
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not  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  unhappily  extended  to  them  (that  is, 
the  division  between  Old  and  New    chool).    A  go-d  man  of  either  side 
would  probably  secure  their  attendance  on  public  worship. 

2.    Wapello,  the  county-seat  of  Louisa  C'ouhty,  and  Col- 
umbus City.      The  former  place  is  Worthy  of  attention  in  connection 
with  the  south  half  of  the  county.      The  county -house  would  afford  a 
convenient  place  of  worship  for  the  present,  and  a  goodly  number  would 
attend  the  ministry  of  the  word,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  appearances 
when  ^  v/as  there.      On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  associate 
Reformed  Presbyterians  have  a  respectable  society,  ar.dtheir  minister, 
who  is  highly  spoken  of,  could  supply  that  part  of  the  county.  Colum- 
bus .ity  is  on  the  territorial  road  from  Burlington  to  Iowa  Hityj  also 
on  the  road  from  the  Ferry  over  the  Mississippi  at  Oquawka  to  Iowa 
City;  and  also  on  the  road  from  Bloomington  to  the  Agency  on  the  Des 
!'oines.      nere  also  the  F.ed  Cedar  joins  the  Iowa.     In  addition  to  these 
considerations  a  large  portion  of  the  country  around  5.3  well  supplied 
with  timber,  consequently  there  will  scon   ^e  in  the  vicinity  a  dense 
population.      The  proprietor  of  the  land  is  about  the  erect  a  steam 
mill,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  designs  to  build  a  house  of  worship  this 
fall.    I  inferred  from  information  received  from  one  of  the  citizens 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  temperance,  education  and  religion,  and  that 
efforts  to  promote  them  would  be  seconded  by  him  and  by  the  citizens 
of  the  place. 

3*    The  next  point  is  Bloomington.      This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant place.      The  Mississippi  makes  a  large  bend  to  the  southwest  from 
Rock  Island  or  Davenport  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa,  and  Bloomington  is 
situated  on  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  bend — thus  it  is  thrown  far 

inland  to  the  territory.      It  is  the  landing  place  for  the  Capitol,  and 
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all  the  interior  of  the  territory.      These  co  siderations  r.ust  nake  it 
a  place  of  great  business,  the  commercial  mart  of  all  that  section. 
The  cite  is  not  in  itself  so  favorable  as  many  other  pi-  ces--the 
bluffs  coning  down  quite  to  the  river,  and  broken  with  ravines.  Still 
its  ruffness  is  not  unpleasant  to  one  whose  eye  has  be<;-n  accustomed  to 
rest  on  the  hills  and    ales  of  :iev;      gland.    The  present  number  of 
inhabitants,  five  hundred  and  fifty.      The  houses  are  built  with  un- 
usual taste,  and  the  place  has  the  appearance  of  business,  temperance 
and  industry.    There  is  a  Presbyterian  church  of  nineteen  members,  and 
six  more  will  soon  unite  by  letter.      The  citizens  have  built  a  house 
fifty  feat  by  thirty  which  is  used  for  schools  and  for  public  worship, 
and  is  filled  on  the  Sabbath. 

4.    The  next  place  that  demands  attention  is  Davenport. 
It  will  probably  be  the  seat  of  Justice  for  3cott  county,  and  has  now 
five  hundred  inhabitants.      The  cite,  the  plot,  the  buildings,  the 
scenery,  ere  severally  and  together  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  western  country  or  in  any  country.    Directly  opposite  on 
the  Illinois  side  is  Stephenson,  a  growing,  beautiful  village,  the 
county-seat  of  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois.    Above  is  Rock  Island, 
standing  on  a  base  of  perpendicular  limstone,  some  thirty  feet  above 
the  water.      Fort  Armstrong  occupies  the  southern  point  of  the  Islard, 
while  in  the  rear  and  above  are  gardens  and  .?:"  elds  that  have  long  been 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.      Davenport  stands  on  high  bottom  ground 
half  a  mile  wide,  gradul^ily  ascending  from  the  river  to  the  bluff. 
The  streets  are  wide,  adorned  with  trees,  and  the  houses  exhibit  much 
taste  and  comfort.      The  bluff  in  the  rear  rises  some  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  with  a  gentle  acclivity  and  studded  with  majestic  oaks  planted 
by  nature's  hand  and  carpeted  with  beautiful  green.      Here  is  a  small 
Congregational  church  organized  by  brother  Hale  (T  is  brother  Hale 
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was  a  member  of  the  Yale  Band  now  acting  as  agent  for  the  Home  .Missionary 
Society  in  Illinois,  and  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  second  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Springfield.)      I  hope  ycu  will  direct  a  man  to 
davenport  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.    Clinton  County  needs  the  labors  of  one  man.  Sett_e- 
menta  follow  the  Yiapsipine^con  or.  the  south  side  and  the  !"ississip.i  on 
the  east.    Hear  Camanchee  is  settled  a  Mr.  HoTbrook  from  Irattlebcro, 
Vermont,  later  known  as  the  Dr.  J.C.  Eolbrook  of  Dubuque. 

5.     Jackson  County.    In  addition  to  several  points  on  the 
Lississippi— Bellevue  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  Presbyterian 
family — there  is  a  lari-e  settlement  of  eastern  people  about  the  forks 
of  the  Vaquoketa.     I  look  upon  that  county  as  open,  and  demanding  im- 
mediately the  labors  of  a  home  missionary  man. 

At  Dubuque  I  found  Rev.  Mr,  Hawley  (rev.  Z.K. Hawley  from 
Connecticut)  laboring  with  acceptance.      The  church  is  small  and  it 
will  require  a  great  effort  on  their  part  to  sustain  the  Gospel;  but 
they  arewilling  to  go  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

7.  On  Turkey  P.iver  in  Clayton  Co  nty,  as  I   :as  informed  by 
Brother  H.  (Hawley)  is  a  settlement  cf  Presbyterians,     ^he  county  is 
new,  but  must  be  one  of  great  importance.      Turkey  River  and  its 
branches  afford  abundance  cf  water  and  timber;     and  where  these  two 
are  united  on  such  soil  as  ours  there  Hill  be  men. 

8.  Jones  County.      South  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Haquo- 
keta  is  a  settlement  cf  Presbyterians,  comprising  seven  families  from 
Selkirk's  settlement  on  ^ed  Piver,  almost  Wo  thc^  viand  miles  north. 
They  came  all  this  distance  by  land  in  what  I  may  ca1 1  horse  carts 
drawn  by  one  ox.      They  started  with  forty  oxen  and  carts,  each  ox 
having  nine  hundred  pounds  as  his  portion  of "plunder The  j  curacy 


was  more  than  three  months  long.      Some  twenty  families  more  are 
expected  this  summer.      I  have  seen  no  people  in  the  west  who  mani- 
fested a  stronger  desire  to  have  the  Gospel   ^reached  to  them. 
There  is  another  settlement  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  where  a 
man  told  me  the  y  would  willingly  do  all  in  their  power  to  have 
a  preacher.      Some  fifteen  miles  north  of  this  settlement,  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Uakuoketa  there  is  a  commencement  of  a  town  at. 
the  falls.      The  water  falls  eight  feet  perpendicular,  and  the 
rapids  extend  some  distance  above.      as  I  crossed  the  stream  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  here  was  as  much  water  power  as  carries  all  the 
machinery  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  as  there  is  hut  little  other 
in  the  region  around  this  spot  is  destined  to  make  quite  an  inland 
city. 

9.  Linn  County.      Land  excellent    and  well  sup -lied  with 
timber.      One  man  wintered  in  this  county  in  the  winter  of  1837- 
1838;    now  it  has  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  five  inhabitants. 
Marion  is  the  county  seat.      The  church  consists  of  fourteen 
members  (The  Secretaries  report,  ..ev.  T. 3. Emerson  from  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  has  gone  to  this  place).      There  are  other 
settlements  of  Presbyterians  in  the  county;     one  at  Linn  Grove 
having  ten  members — another  on  the  borders  of  Johnson  County 

at  Red  Oak  Grove.      The  people  want  a  minister,  and  have  sub- 
scribed enough  to  sustain  one  a  third  of  ~he  time. 

10.  Cedar  County,  brother  Stocker  (pastor  at  Bloomington 
informs  me,  has  a  large  settlement  of  --resbyterians  and  eastern 
people.      It  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  visit  them.  Rochester 
and  the  vicinity  in  Cedar  County,  and  koscow  in  the  north  part 

of  Muscatine  County,  demand  one  man. 
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11.      Iowa  City,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  in 
Johnson  County  on  the  Iowa  River.      The  cite  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  the  town  is  laid  out  v/ith  nuch  taste  and  adaptation  to 
public  utility  and  personal  comforts.      It  now  contains  about  eight 
hundred  inhabitants.      A  strong  desire  is  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  to  have  oublic  worship." 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Home  missionary  I  find  a  com- 
munication from  Rev.  J.  T.  Stewart  located  at  Stehenson,  now  Rock 
Island.      He  was  one  of  the  Yale  men,  associated  with  Reuben 
Gaylord,  who  olanned  to  cone  to  Iowa  as  a  band  before  the  Iowa 
3and  from  Andover.      as  will  be  remembered  only  C-aylord  actually 
came  to  the  territory,  but  this  man  Stewart,  located  a~  Rock 
island,  did  some  little  service  in  Iowa.      In  this  communication 
he  says: 

"i  have  frequent  solicitations  to  go  abroad  to  the  desti- 
tute settlements  on  Rock  River  and  preach,  and  also  to  the  settle- 
ments in  the  adjoining  Territory  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty miles.      A  dozen  of  your  best  men  are  i  .ediately  wanted  for  Iowa." 

1840  is  the  year  of  the  organization  of  the  General  asso- 
ciation.     The  report  of  it  so  often  give-"  need  need  not  be  re- 
peated.     Of  course  R  r.  Turner  was  one  of  the  prime  rovers  in  this 
event.      The  organization  took  place  in  his  parish,  and  in  his  old 
shanty  sanctuary. 

An  appeal  to  the  ^o:  e  Missionary  Society  published  in 
October  of  1841,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  Asa  Turner  and  -  eu- 
ben  Gaylord  reinforces  the  numerous  appeals  already  made,  and  one 
wonders  how  a  stronger  appeal  could  possibly  be  im>de.       'e  first  re- 
quest, they  say,  that  you  would  publish  Newall's  ...ap  of  Iowa, 
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exhibiting  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.*  This 

being  dor.e,  it  will  be  seen: 

o 

1.  That  the  propsed  state  of  Iowa  lies  between  the  two 
great  rivers  of  the  west — the  Lississip  i  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
and  the  Missouri  the  west  boundary;  and  that  the  whole  territory  is 
inter spread  with  innumerable  branches  many  of  which  are  ravi gat able 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the    interior.      Thus  it  is  furnished  by  the 
~reat  architect   :ith  natural  car.als  to  carry  off  its  products,  or 

to  bring  back  necessaries  from  abroad. 

2.  The  water  courses  are  all  skirted  vrith  "ir.ber,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  a  few  rods  to  many  miles;     and  their  bluff's  are 
generally  lined  with  stone,  leaving  the  more  elevated  and  even  por- 
tion of  its  surface  native  meadows  covered  with  grass,  inviting  the 
flocks  and  herd  to  come  and  feed  on  them;     or  the  farmer  to  build  hi s 
cabin  in  the  covert  of  the  grove,  put  in  his  plow  and  test  their 
fertility. 

3*    The  amount  of  water  power  is  almost  without  limit- 
possessing  in  this  respect  a  decided  superiority  over  the  neigh- 
boring territory  east  or  south.      The  Des  Moines  river  rises  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  proposed  state,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  in 
the  southeast,  and  every  few  miles  affords  a  cite  for  mills.  It 
is  thot  no  stream  in  the  union,  except  the  L'errimac,  equals  it  for 
manufacturing  purposes.      Many  other  streams  also  afford  facilities 
for  propelling  machinery. 

Stone  lime  and  stone  coal  are  abundant  ir  ever}'  part  of 
o 

the  territory.      The  lead  regin  embraces  some  twenty  five  or  thirty 
townships,  which  abound  with  this  ore  and  that  of  sine.  Indications 
also  exist  of  large  quantites  of  iron.      The  considerations  adapt 
the  territory  to  sustain  a  dense  population.    The  time  will  come, 
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and  at  no  distant  day,  when  we  shall  raise  our  own  wccl  or.  our  own 

\ 

praries,  and  manufacture  it  on  our  streams — dig  our  own  iron  from  the 
earth  and  ranufacture  our  own  castings.      In  short  the  territory  is 
destined  for  a  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  population. 

4,  Our  extreme  latitudes  are  about  t  he  same  parallel 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania. 
Our  climate  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  same 
latitude  in  the  east  where  the  altitude  is  the  same.      .he  seasons 
are  longer  than  on  the  mountainous  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.     Iowa  will  not  suffer  in  respect  to  health  by  cor.parison 
with  any  eastern  state,  if  we  except  the  diseases  arising  from  a 
change  of  habits,  diet,  and  the  exposures  incident  to  B  new  country. 

The  area  of  tbs  whole  state  of  Iowa  will  be  among  the 
largest  in  the  union— not  less  than  sixty  thousand  square  miles. 

5.  Since  the  organization  of  the  territory  i:-  1838,  it 
is  sup.osed  that  our  population  has  increased  one  thousand  per 
month.      The  Governor  estimates  our  present  number  of  sixty  thou- 
sand.     There  are  tvrenty  organized  counties,  and  about  nine  or  ten- 
thousand  square  miles  open  for  settlers.      But  it  is  expected  that 
the  Indian  title  will  soon  be  extinguished  thru  all  the  territory. 
Vihen  this  sh  all  be  done,  we  may  expect  a  rush  of  immigration  un- 
paralleled even  in  the  west.      Fifty    years  ago,  not  a  v.-hite  man  was 
found  in  what  now  constitutes  nine  states,  and  two  orgi^r.ized  terri- 
tories in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.      Indiana  and  Ohio  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years;    while  the  lat~er  now  ranks 
in  population  the  third  state  in  the  union.      In  the  same  period 
Illinois  has  trebled  her  numbers,  while  ,  ichigan  contains  six  times 
as  many  as  she  did  ten  years  ago.      In  the  last  twenty  years  the 
population  of  the  whole  valley  has  quadrupled — the  sum  total  now 
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falling  but  a  little  shcrt  of  six  millions.      This  shows  us  on  the 
frontier  what  to  expect  in  time  to  come — with  such  a  -eying  mass 
behind,  who  have  already  severed  the  ties  that  bound  then,  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  and  who  s  and  ready  to  go  in  any  direction  that 
interests  shall  dictate;    while  there  is  opening  before  them  a  coun- 
try in  many  respects  more  inviting  than  any  previously  settled. 
Again  almost  every  country  in  Europe  has  her  sons  here,  and  we  are 
to  regard  each  virtually  as  an  agent  looking  out  locations  for  his 
friends  left  behind.      Hundreds  will  cone  instead  of  tens,  and 
thousands  instead  of  hundreds. 

But  there  is  another  view  which  oannot  be  too  often  brot 
before  the  eastern  churches.      The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  doubled  once  in  about  twenty  three  years.      If  it  were  to  double 
once  in  twenty  five  years  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  come, 
at  the  end  of  that  period  the  number  would  be  more  than  a  thousand 
milliors  of  immort;  1  beings.      "Yhatever  abatement  is  to  be  made  from 
this  calculation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  land  could  not  contain 
this  multitude.      Our  soil  in  the  valley  would,  every  acre,  support 
its  man.      Beside  that  already  brot  into  narket,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  acres  lie  east  of  the  Rooky  --ountains;    and  of 
the  the  four  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand  square  r.iles  now  occupied 
scarcely  a  hundredth  part  is  cultivated  or  made  to  yield  its  increase. 

Again,  the  Mississippi  valley  contains  more  than  four 
times  the  area  of  all  the  states  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains* 
Twenty  yec.rs  will  give  the  sceptre  to  the  valley — will  place  the  des- 
tiny of  this  republic  in  the  hands  of  states  that  had  no  existence 
fifty  years  ago;    and  then  we  will  take  care  of  the  east,  if  the  east 
is  unwilling  to  take  care  of  us  now.      we  will  do  unto  then  v;hat 
seemeth  good  to  us  then,  if  the  east  does  r.ot  do  for  us  what  duty 
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requires  now. 

If  t he  above  considerations  are  founded  in  truth,  how 
important  is  the  work  of  Home  Mi  scions  I      ".That  consistency  will 
there  be  in  converting  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  or  souls  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  leave  the  most  interesting  spot — the 
spot  most  important  on  earth  to  us  and  to  our  children,  and  to 
the  myriads  who  are  hereafter  to  live  on  this  continent  — to 
be  sown  with  tares. 

In  conclusion  we  reiterate  the  appeal  for  more  laborers 
in  this  territory.      T./'e  commend  our  cause  to  those  whc  lcve  Z^on 
and  especially  to  the  great  head  of  the  church." 

A  little  later,  Lr.  Turner  sets  out  in  e  Campbellites  in 

fine  shape . 

"Campbellism,  that  bane  of  thewest,  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  this  territory.      Their  increase,  I  am  persuaded,  i  s 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  evangelical  d^nominaticrs,  except 
the  Methodists.      They  have  a  great  advantage  in  one  respect.  All 
the  labor  of  taking  babes  in  Christ  and  nursing  them  with  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word  till  they  come  to  the  full  stature  of  men 
in  Christ  Jesus,  is  :aved  in  their  scheme.      All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  take  a  man  and  wash  him,  and  he  cor.es  up  out  o  f  the  water 
pure  as  an  angel.      There  is  no  danger  of  his  falling  away  or 
jumping  out  of  the  fold;     once  regenerated  by  water,  his  conscience 
is  at  rest.      He  may  v;alk  after  the  desire  of  his  own  eyes,  and  as 
soon  as  his  vile  body  the  only  remaining  seat  of  imperfection  is 
laid  in  the  grave  the  work  is  done.      What  a  man  believes  before 
or  after  he  goes  into  the  water  is  of  no  consequence,  provided 
he  believes  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  will  be  baptised.  They 
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offer  to  poor  sinners  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  that  stands  against 
them  in  the  great  Book  that  shall  be  opened.      Of  course  one  preach- 
er can  sproad  his  labors  over  a  wide  field.      He  has  no  occasion 
to  watch  his  flock;    he  can  leave  them  on  the  wide  prairies  without 
danger  from  wolves.      He  z:\ri  conpass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  pro- 
sellite;     he  can  preach  against  everybody  else,  caricature  and  ridi- 
cule the  Gospel--and  it  is  all  well;     the  vrorld  hear  it,  and  laugh 
--this  is  ,_ot  the  end  of  the  quotation  but  this  is  enough.      It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Christian  of  today  would  recognize  himself  or 
his  grandfather  either  in  this  picture;     and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Father  Turner  would  write  exactly  this  ..ay  of  the  Campbellites  if 
he  were  living  today. 

Commenting  on  Father  Turner's  annual  report  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  1842  the  Secretaries  sum  up  the  situation 
in  the  Inv.ra  district  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  almost  ever,'  western 
settlement  that  may  be  called  its  moral  climacteric,  when  many  hos- 
tile influences  combine  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  vigor  of  whatever 
spiritual  life  it  may  possess.    This  crisis  once  favorably  passed, 
and  the  improvement  of  Society  is      work  of  comparative  ease.  Such 
a  period  we  apprehend  the  present  is  to  Iowa.      Besides  the  almost 
unexampled  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its  product,  there  has  been 
no  currency  for  which  they  could  be  exchanged.      To  these  temple 
difficulties  have  been  added,  the  influencesof  Infidelity,  undis- 
guised and  rancorous;    of  Romanism — subtile,  diligent  and  v.rell 
supplied  with  resources;     of  Llormonism — with  its  ar  ay  of  numbers, 
its  pretended  revelations  and  miracles;     and  of  a  diversity  of 
sects  bearing  the  Christian  name,  but  distracting  the  community  and 
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labor  simply  for  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of  Christ.      But  notwith- 
standing these  obstacles  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  during 
the  year.      The  number  of  missionaries  has  increased  from  six  to 
twelve.      On  several  of  the  churches  the  spirit  of  Grace  has  de- 
scended, imparting  strength  to  ministers  and  people  and  nulti- 
plying  the  thropies  of  redeeming  love.      It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  condition  of  prospects  of  this  most  exhuberant 
and  inviting  territory,  without  deep  solicitude.      It  is  but  as 
yesterday  since  it  had  not  even  a  name  among  the  great  sisterhood 
of  states;     and  -coday-  it  is  about  to  take  ioS  place  full  grown 
among  them." 

This  same  year  1842  Rev.  B.  ?.  Lorris  cf  Warsaw,  Illi- 
nois, is  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Iowa  Association.  Concerning 
his  visit  he  writes  to  the  Florae  I~.issic-.ary  as  follows: 

"I  was  deeply  interested  in  hearing  the  reports  from 

be 

churches,  and  listening  to  the  trials  and  labors  of  our/  loved 
brethren  in  this  new  region.      Iowa  has  increased  in  population 
beyond  all  precedent.      A  few  years  since  it  ./as  the  home  and 
possessions  of  the  Indians.      Xow  upon  its  broad  and  beautiful 
bosom  sixty  thousand  white  men  are  moving  and  forming  their 
character  for  eternity.      ^very  year  thousands  are  pouring  into 
this  rich  and  unoccupied  portion  of  our  nation. 

I  will  give  some  facts  which  I  gathered  in  my  recent 
visit.      In  the  territory  there  are  eight  Congregational  I  i  \isters 
ten  churches,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  throe  members.    The  New 
School  Presbyterians  have  four  ministers,  six  churches,  ana  ubout 

a  hundred  and  fifty  ar  two  hundred  members,     .he  old  school  Pres- 


byterians  have,  I  suppose,  about  the  sa-.o  number  cf  mir.ist.Trs, 
churches  ar.d  members.      The  Methodists  hare  say  fifteen  rinisters 
and  eight  hundred  members,      -he  -apti3T3  ten  r.ir is'.ers  ari  lire 
hundred  members.      The  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  five  ririst-rs 
and  three  hundred  members .      In  these  last  I  have  used  ny  Judg- 
ment, not  having  data  before  me,  but  I  suppose  that  I  have  given 
to  each  denomination  as  -any  ministers  and  -embers  ae  -  he  farts 
Trill  justify'. "      Ke  comes  to  the  conclusion  in  his  figuring  that 
"there  are  more  than  thirty  eight  thousand  sculs  in  the  whole 
territory,  destitute  of  the  means  of  Grace,  a  large  portion  of 
'.-horn  are  under  the  withering  blight  ;f  i.  fi  ielity  ami  all  hinds 
of  pernicious  error. 

hotwithstarding  all  the  ap  eals  of  7ather  Turner  and 
his  associates  for  reinforcements,  very  little  help  appears,  and 
the  brethren  on  the  field  are  almost  in  despair. 

father  Turner  writes: 

"I  have  done  all  I  could  privately  and  pnblically  to 
enlist  laborers  for  this  field.      Since  my  residence  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, a  father,  an  old  nan  of  sixty  three  years,  is  the  only 
minister,  fresh  from  the  east,  who  has  dared  to  cress  the  hiss- 
issiepi.      I  hope  as  he  has  -cr.e  before  and  blared  a  roai  ar.i 
reached  his  destination  in  safety,  many  ycung  men  will  have  the 
moral  courage  to  follow.      The  farmer,  the  merchant,  The  mechanic 
the  Doctor  and  the  lawyer,  all  find  their  way  to  the  west,  lead 
on  by  interest.      And  are  there  not  ministers  of  Christ  led  on 
by  the  love  of  souls?      3urlington  a  town  of  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants  has  twenty  six  lawyers  and  doctors  in  proportion 

but  no  Presbyterian  or  : cr.pregatior.al  mi  isters.      Vhrery  little 


town  in  the  territory  has  plenty  of  lawyers,  and  scarcely  one 
in  ten  has  a  minister  of  our  order.      During  the  five  --ears  in 
"ihich  -lew  England  and  New  York  have  sent  but  ore  sinister  who 
had  never  been  here  before,  Rome  has  sent  us  five,  and  I  thirJc 
-ore.        Can  it  "be  that  Rone  feels  a  deeper  interest  in  our 
risir.g  state?      Have  the  churches  yet  to  learn  that  the  best 
tir.e  to  teach  a  state  as  -.re  11  as  a  child  is  ir.  its  imfar.cy. 

e  reed  so~e  eight  or  ten  men  now.      The  f  :■  II  owing  "laces  are 
open,  namely  Keosauqua,  Farmington,  Washington,  Columbus  City, 
3-)rlir.~tor_,  31oomington,  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew,      -ach  of  these 
places  needs  now  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
a  man  is  also  needed  this  fall  for  six  or  eight  counties  formed 
on  the  west — counties  not  two  weeks  old  and  having  two  thousand 
inhabitants.      And  r.ow,  dear  sir,  will  you  not  try  to  enlist  sere 
of  those  under  your  care  to  comb  and  help  us  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.      "ie  want  good  men,  who  ar  =  willing  to  en- 
dure hardness,  and  to  meet  ail  the  urjrcr.ar.tic  realities  of  a  new 
country." 

The  old  nan  who  came  "to  blaze  the  way'1  vras  the  her. 
Aaron  Button.      He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  came  west  to  test  the  question  whether 
an  old  man  could  sustain  the  toils  from  wh;  ch  so  -any  of  his 
Juniors  shrank.      History  must  record  that  he  remained  in  Iowa 
only  for  a  few  months,  preaching  at  Burlington,  and  then  on  ac- 
count cf  ill  health  went  back  east. 

A  bsaad  of  eleven  young  ren  in  the  Senior  class  at 
dover  hassachuset~s  were  plarning  to  come  to  Iowa.    kr.  Turner 
heard  the  report  with  increduli ty.      He  said,    'important  if  true. 


They  wrote  to  him  about  coning  to  lov/a.      But  he  would  say  in 
postscript,  "it  is  no  use  to  answer  any  rore  questions,  for  I 
never  expect  to  see  one  of  you  west  of  the  Mississippi  F.iver  as 
long  as  I  live." 

In  June  of  1843  he  v.-rote  to  :iphrain  Adams: 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  that  a  reinforcement  from  Andover 
is  talked  of.      I  hope  it  will  not  all  end  in  talk,  but  I  fear* 
I  have  received  sc  many  promises  of  the  kind  that  they  do  not 
now  even  begin  to  excite  a  hope.      If  your  professor  should  write 
and  say  that  the  whole  class  would  start  in  a  mass  for  Iowa  in 
two  weeks,  I  should  expect  to  see  one  or  two  of  them  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  who  could  ^ind  no  other  resting  place  for 
the  soles  of  their  feet." 

But  he  encouraged  then  to  cone  as  best  he  could.  He 
spread  before  them  again  and  again  the  great  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities cf  the  field.      He  invited  them  to  come.    He  said: 
"Cone  on  brethren.      Core  in  the  spirit  of  your  ^il^rin  1 athers, 
and  plant  their  principles  in  this  rich  soil.      Don't  be  ashamed 
of  your  mother  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  Alleghenies.      The  prin- 
ciples of  church  government  planted  or.  Plymouth  i:.ock  are  in  wy 
opinion  the  same  as  taught  by  our  Savior  and  his  apostles,  ar.d 
I  an  free  to  wish  they  might  spread  over  this  great  vaMey." 

He  invited  them  all  to  his  house.      He  said,  "liy  wife  rr 
have  a  kettle  of  mush  and  johnny  cake  ready  by  some  cold  night 
in  September;"  but  still  he  would  say:     MI  never  expect  to  see 
one  of  you  this  side  of  the  !..issi?oippi  °.iver. 

However  they  care,  and  he  welcomed  them  with  open  arms. 
He  sent  wagons  to  bring  them  over  from  "hirlir.gton  to  Tenr.ark.  He 
was  radiant,  and  almost  beside  hi-self  in  his  enthusiasm  over 
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their  coming.      After  it  ,.ras  all  over,  he  said:     "For  three 
weeks  past  I  have  -  elt  like  weeping  all  the  time.    Lly  heart 
has  overflowed.      01    what  a  week  we  have  had.      The  lord  "be 
praisedi"      It  seemed  to  him,  and  to  his  associates,     "it  is 
too  good  to  he  true."      Nine  new  missionaries  actually  on  the 
ground  and  two others  on  the  way.      It  was  too  good  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  course,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  or- 
dination, of  which  nothing  more  need  be  written.      The  great  event 
took  place  ir.  his  parish,  and  in  his  meeting  place  at  the  public 
service  as  he  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.      He  assisted  the 
brethren  in  finding  their  fields  of  labor.      He  spread  before 
them  a  map  of  the  whole  field,  marking  the  strategic  points, 
but  he  left  them,  each  one,  to  select  for  himself.      He  sent  them 
away  with  his  blesjing,  providing  conveyances  to  st'irt  them  on  their 
journey  to  their  fields.      Jverafter  they  called  him'Vather  Turner." 

When  they  were  all  well  settled,  and  had  begun  their 
work,  father  Turner  began  to  feel  that,  he  could  be  relieved  some- 
what from  the  burdens  of  the  general  work,  and  confine  himself  a 
little  more  to  his  work  at  Denmark,  altho  still  for  a  year  or  more 
he  continued  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

But  soon  the  work  had  so  enlarged,  and  there  was  such 
a  demand  for  exploring  new  fields  and  planting  new  churches,  that 
the  full  time  of  a  strong  man  was  needed  for  the  service,  and 
Julius  A.  Reed  in  1845  was  appointed  agent  in  his  stead. 

However  he  still  had  his  hands  full,  not  only  With  the 
work  in  Denmark,  hut  also  with  thework  outside  of  his  parish.  His 
heart  was  bound  up  in  Denmark  Academy  and  Iowa  College,  these  In- 
stitutions both  still  in  embryo,  and  he  scent  much  thot  and  time  and 
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labor  in  developing  them;     and  he  gave  his  time  and  strength  freely 
to  his  brethren  in  their  "work,  and  to  the  destitute  field  within 
reach.      Quite  a  good  deal  of  the  ti  e  too  his  health  is  po^r.  In 
March  of  1846  the  Secretaries  at  Nev/  York  report: 

Rev.  Asa  Turner  of  Denmark,  o^e  of  the  earliest  and  most 
laborious  ministers  in  Iowa,  after  recovering,  as  waa  supposed 
from  a  n  attack  of  lung  complaint  a  year  ago,  is  now,  as  we  learn, 
again  laid  aside  with  diminished  prospects  of  restoration  to 
health.      But  a  little  later  in  August,  they  report  again:  "The 
numerous  Christian  friends  of  this  missionary  (Asa  Turner)  at  the 
east,  who  have  been  apprised  of  his  enfeebled  health,  will  re- 
joice to  learn  that  he  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  resume  his 
ministerial  duties." 

Ir  this  same  issue  of  the  Hone  Missionary    r .  Turner  him- 
self reports,  first  telling  of  the  conversion  of  J.C.Cooper,  who 
afterward  became  a  distinguished  minister  and  evangelist  ir.  Iowa. 
An  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Pilgrims  of  I  ova,  pages  110 
and  217.      He  then  speaks  of  the  new  church  building.      .  <e  says: 
"Our  house  of  worship  is  sixty  three  by  forty  five  feet,  of  brick. 
We  hope  to  be  in  it  in  some  two  or  three  months.      *Ve  have  been 
long  engaged  in  building  it,  for  we  can  obtain  means  only  as  we 
earn  them.      One  man,  a  common  farmer,  has  built  nearly  one  third 
of  what  has  been  done.      It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  of  one 
in  the  Scripture,     "he  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a 
Synagogue."      His  time,  and  every  possible  means  he  could  acquire, 
has  been  devoted  to  it  for  almost  two  years.      He  is  one  of  the 
first  that  embraced  the  Gospel  here.      Two  impenitent  men  of  whom 
he  was  ove,  first  invited  me  to  become  the  minister  of  his  people. 
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They  soon  enbraced  the  Grospel,  and  have  be.^n  like  brothers 
ever  since.      Their  object  is  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
here.      I  speak  much  of  a  House  of  "-.'or ship;    you  do  not  know  how  I 
feel  about  it.      For  almost  sixteen  years  I  have  preached  in  some- 
thing but  little  better  than  a  barn.      One  cause  of  my  poor  health 
has  been  my  preaching  in  the  confined  air  of  our  present  place 
of  worship.        It  is  almost  the  height  of  my  worldly  ambition  to 
be  permitted  to  preach  ir.  a  comfortable  house."      The  church  was 
dedicated  July  8th,  1846. 

He  next  speaks  of  the  I.tormons  over  in  Nauvoo.      He  says  : 
"Last  fall  two  thousand  nine  hundred  boys  between  four 
and  fourteen  were  organized  into  bands  to  learn  military  tactics. 
It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  suppose  that  during  the  past 
winter  some  six  thousand  children  have  been  swarming  in  the  streets 
of  Uauvoo,  and  for  these  there  has  been  or.ly  one  school  of  six 
weeks.      What  a  number  of  immortals  to  be  trained  up  in  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  vice,  but  taught  by  everyday' s  example  that  un- 
cleanness,  lying  and  theft  are  no  crimes,  at  least  under  certain 
circumstances.      If  the  fathers  have  gone  such  lengths  in  a  few 
years,  what  will  the  children  bel" 

Speaking  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  families  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  i.'ormcn  Colony  to  the  west,  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"One  woman  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  said  'she  would  walk  on 
her  feet  with  the  brethren  till  she  wore  her  feet  off,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  for  her  to  go.*      I  passed  the  night  with  a 
family  from  near  T/orcester,  Massachusetts;      their  furniture  and 
every  thing  about  them  indicated  that  they  knew  what  vrere  the 
comforts  of  life.      I  asked  the  mother,  fifty  eight  years  old, 
if  she  had  no  doubts.       'Ko  none,  I  know  the  doctrine  is  true.* 
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I  asked  her  by  what  process  she  came  to  the  knowledge.  She 
said  she  dreamed  the  doctrine  was  true.        She  dreamed  as  she 
sat  in  her  hall  door  that  she  saw  two  of  her  daughters  pass,  and 
in  a  moment  she  saw  them  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  most  beautiful 
tree  she  ever  saw  in  her  life  covered  with  long  white  veils.  She 
thot  the  tree  was  the  church,  and  her  daughters  were  in  it,  and 
thus  she  said  she  knew  the  doctrine  was  true.      I  inquired  if  all 
who  knew  the  doctrine  to  be  true  came  to  the  knowledge  in  a  similar 
manner.      I  also  inquired  of  a  man  who  had  been  at  work  for  me  how 
he  knew  the  doctrine  was  true.      He  said  he  was  healed.      He  was  so 
unwell  on  Saturday  and  felt  so  weak  that  he  told  his  employer  that 
he  must  "knock  off."      On  Sabbath  the  Elders  laid  their  hands  on 
him,  and  on  Monday  he  was  able  to  go  to  work.      All  of  whom  I  in- 
quired had  some  similar  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  All 
know  it,  and  know  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  and  that  they  have 
the  Holy  Ghost.      To  doubt  with  them,  is  truly  to  be  damned.  So 
far  as  my  inquiries  could  be  satisfied,  but  few  of  them  were  ever 
professors  of  religion.      Very  few  have  I  been  able  to  learn  came 
out  of  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  conmunities.        A  large  number 
of  this  deluded  people  are  of  New  England  origin;    but  they  are 
those  who  have  kept  aloof  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  who 
have  turned  away  their  feet  from  the  Sanctuary.      A  Mormon  preacher, 
when  inquired  of,  if  any  of  the  Congregational  church  in  a  given 
place  had  united  with  them,  said,  he  'would  as  soon  undertake  to 
make  sugar  out  of  a  dry  hickory  as  to  make  a  Mormon  out  of  a  Con- 
gregational ist. 1 

In  this  same  year  1846  the  Denmark  church  came  to  self 
support  largely  by  the  sacrifice  of  father  Turner,  and  his  salary  was 


reduced  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

In  July  of  1847  lAr.  Turner  reports  again: 
"ifi  have  in  a  circuit  some  three  or  four  miles  from  our 
meeting  house  five  places  where  we  attend  meetings  regularly. 
Some  of  our  members  aid  in  conducting  them  when  I  am  not  able  to  be 
there.      I  Preached  last  week  five  times  in  settlements  around,  be- 
sides preaching  at  home  on  the  Sabbath.      I  have  an  appointment  for 
tonight,  and  tomorrow  night  If  I  am  able  to  attend.      At  each  of 
those  places  I  have  quite  a  congregation.      My  hearers  in  these 
settlements  are  of  al.ost  every  creed,  and  what  the  Lord  will  do  I 
know  not.      It  seems  as  if  I  only  had  strength  to  hold  on.      A  rich 
harvest    ight  be  gathered  in.      There  is  work  enough  for  two  men  to 
do  around  me  all  the  time." 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  report,  and  probably  by 
the  same  hand,  appears  the  criticism  of  our  first  Legislature  in 
Iowa.      I  am  not  qui~e  aurc  that  Father  Turner  is  the  perpetrator, 
but  I  fancy  he  is.      This,  at  any  rate,  is  what  the  writer  says: 

"The  first  legislature  of  the  state  of  Iowa  adjourned  on 
the  25th  of  February,  after  having  been  in  session  nearly  three 
months.      If  what  everybody  says  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  angry  turmoil,  selfish  ambition,  mean  intrigue,  low 
vulgarity  and  open  dissipation.      Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  ob- 
servers.     In  view  of  such  facts,  howjloud  is  the  call  upon  all  who 
love  their  country,  to  aid  your  society  in  planting  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  those  principles  and  sentiments  of  Christianity, 
which  can  alone  secure  the  salvation  of  t he  state?" 

In  September  of  1847  Uti  Turner  reports  again: 
"A  Sunday  School  celebration  stirs  up  reminescences .  He 
says:      "".Ye  had  a  Sabbath  School  celebration  on  the  2nd  of  July. 
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It  was  a  most  interesting  day.      The  Schools  of  our  neighborhood- 
four  carried  by  our  church,  the  schools  of  Ft.  Madison  ana  Welt 
Point  were  invited  on  the  occasion.      Our  house  is  sixty  three  by 
forty  three  feet,  but  it  could  not  accommodate  the  congregation  on 
that  day-  I  think  there  were  children  enough  to  fill  the  house. 
After  an  aduress,  the  procession  marched  to  a  grove  to  partake  of 
a  dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion.      About  eleven  hundred  were 
present  to  partake,  at  least  six  hundred  of  them  being  children. 
It  was  the  ninth  anniversary  of  our  organization  as  a  territory, 
and  the  first  as  a  state.      Nine  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the 
first  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  in  Denmark.      There  were  not 
then  in  the  settlement  children  enough  to  make  a  common  school,  and 
not  more  than  enotigh  in  IVest  Point  and  Ft.  I.'adisbn  to  make  one  school 
each.      And  now  to  see  before  me  six  hundred  children,  more  than  one 
half  of  whom  had  been  bora  within  that  time,  all  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible — to  see  the  interest  which  their  teachers  and 
others  manifested  in  helping  them  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  God.    Some  thirty  carriages 
brot  the  children  from  ''Vest  Point,  and  more  from  Ft.  Ladison.  As 
they  drove  up  in  procession  to  our  meeting  house,  with  their  ban- 
ners flying,  they  looked  like  a  little  army.      But  their  object 
■was  not  to  destroy,  but  to  serve." 

So  the  years  passed  by  up  into  the  fifties,  Father  Turner 
still  at  his  post,  visiting,  preaching,  doing  evangelistic  work  in 
Denmark  and  vicinity,  helping  neighboring  pastors,  working  for  the 
Academy  and  College — at  one  time  offering  to  mortgage  his  farm  to 
save  the  College,  testifying  against  slavery,  on  occasions  employed 
as  an  agent  of  the  underground  railroad,  advocating  temperance,  and 
sometimes  engaged  in  practical  politics.      He,  more  than  anyone  else, 
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was  responsible  for  the  election  of  Grimes  to  the  governorship  in 
1854.      At  the  General  Association  in  1863  the  Governor  said:  "I 
am  myself  the  foster  son  of  hin  who  you  call  Father  Turner,  and  the 
foster  brother  of  another  of  yo'  r  number  (William  Salts---)  whose 
blushes  remind  re  that  I  must  not  pronounce  his  name."      In  private 
conversation  that  evening,  Father  Turner  was  asked  if  he  had  duly 
repsented  of  his  political  agency  as  foster  father  nine  years  be- 
fore, to  which  he  promptly  replied:   'Never  and  I  never  shall.' 

Sometimes  in  these  years  he  is  laid  aside  on  account  of 
sickness.      In  1855  he  writes: 

I  am  laid  aside  perhaps  for  life.      IJy  left  lung  pains  me 
much."        Still  he  held  his  work,  becoming  more  and  !?iore  Father  Tur- 
ner to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  state. 

The  early  sixties  find  him  still  steadily  at  his  tasks, 
He  enters  into  the  great  conflict  with  all  his  soul  and  voice  and 
purse.      His  evangelistic  zeal  is  unabated.        In  the  Iowa  News 
Letter  of  April  1864  he  writes:      "Our  people  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  A.  Underwood  ior  some 
three  weeks,  and  it  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  us.     The  church  has 
been  quickened  and  strengthened,  and  confirmed  in  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  and  a  goodly  number  have  been  converted.      Some  thirty 
or  more  have  expressed  hope  in  Christ.      A  large  portion  of  them 
are  from  our  Academy.      There  are  but  few  adults  persons  in  our 
place,  but  are  connected  with  sore  church,  and  profess  religion  in 
some  form.      Of  three  families  the  heads  of  which  do  not  nominally 
belong  to  any  church,  of  the  one  the  husband,  and  another  wife, 
indulges  hope.      I  think  of  but  one  adult  child  of  our  members 

resident  here,  but  professes  hope  in  Christ.      We  rejoice  in  God's 
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mercy  toward  us,  and  feel  that  he  has  visited  us  in  our  low  estate. 
After  our  meeting  house  was  "burned  not  more  than  one  half  of  our  con- 
gregation could  get  into  the  Academy,  and  for  more  than  two  yenrs 
we  were  without  a  home,  and  suffered  much  in  our  spiritual  life. 
Last  June  we  got  into  our  basement,      But  this  was  crowded  so  many 
would  make  excuse  to  stay[away»        We  now  occupy  our  audience  room, 
fifty  by  sixty.      It  has  already  been  dedicated  by  the  presence  and 
spirit  of  God,  and  we  hope  in  a  fev:  weeks  to  have  it  formally  dedi- 
cated to  Him  for  whom  it  was  built.      Our  church  .was  orga^  ized  some 
twenty  five  years  ago:  and  we  have  raised  for  our  three  meeting 
houses  and  our  Academy  what  would  amount  to  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  twenty  five  years.      This  has  been  a  heavy  draft  on  a 
community  of  farmers,  who  earn  all  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  But 
I  believe  that  all  feel  that  it  has    been  a  good  investment.  I 
felt  and  expressed  to  our  people  that  our  late  season  of  protracted 
worship  more t han  paid  for  building  our  last  house.      This  is  not 
the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  of  truth;  and  if  its  use  three 
weeks  will  more,  much  more  than  pay  for  its  erection,  what  an  in- 
vestment it  will  be,  if  God  shall  save  it  to  us.      We  feel  very 
thankful  to  our  Redeemer  that  he  sent  us  so  able  and  faithful  a 
servant  to  labor  with  us  in  the  Gospel." 

In  1866  the  Iowa  Association  (now  called  Conference)  cele- 
brated its  twenty  fifth  anniversary •      father  Turner  of  course  gives 
the  historical  discourse.      First  he  =:oes  over  the  familiar  story 
of  the  planting  and  growth  of  the  churches  f>nd  schools,  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  and  then  he  speaks  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
planting  Congregationalism  in  Iowa.    He  says:     "We  are  unknown. 
There  was  no  great  national  organization  to  stand  behind  us  and 
give  us  letters  of  commendation  to  the  people.      There  were  no  men 
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of  standing  and  character  to  plead  our  cause.      All  we  could  point 
to  was  a  few  feeble  churches  ministered  to  by  obscure  home  missionaries. 
Our  very  name  was  unknown  to  the  masses  of  the  west.      A  native  of 
Albany  County,  New  York,  graduate,  I  think,  of  Union  College,  a 
lawyer  then  in  middle  life,  asked  if  Congregationalists  were  not  a 
new  sect  that  had  sprung  up  here  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

2.  Our  denominational  life  in  the  west  commenced  during  the 
contest  in  the  P/esbyterian  church,  that  preceded  the  division  of 
that  body  into  Old  and  New  School.      Our  affinities  or  the  moral 
questions  of  the  day  were  mainly  with  the  New  Scho^ 1.      As  this 

body  was  almost  exclusively  of  Congregational  origin,  and  for  years 
all  Congregatio  islists  in  the  west  had  fallen  gently  into  it.  They 
felt  aggrieved  that  we  did  not  do  the  same.      Every  Congregationalist 
minister  or  church  was  so  much  loss  to  them  and  lessened  their  hope 
of  outnumbering  the  0ld|3chool  party.      One  of  t  he  greatest  trials  of 
my  life  was  to  separate  from  my  Presbyterian  brethren.      I    as  satis- 
fied that  their  system  of  government  \vas  wrong  in  principle  and 
worked  evil  in  practice  and  hence  was  constrained  to  leave  them. 

3.  Our  New  England  friends  seemed  at  tha-tytime  to  have 
overlooked  the  importance  of  those  governmental  principles  on  which 
the    Puritan  fathers  planted  their  churches  and  their  state,  and 
which  in  the  end  formed  our  national  government ;    the  rovernnent  of 
the  majority,  the  self  government  of  the  membership  under  the  Bible, 
and  the  self  government  of  the  people  under  state  and  national  con- 
stitutions.     Their  affinity  in  doctrine  with  the  New  School  body 
and  the  ties  of  consanguinity  gave  the  Presbyterian  brethren  the  sun- 
ny side  in  their  affections  and  in  their  contributions,  and  us  the 
shady  side.      They  could  not  quite  see  how  we  could  be  loyal  to 
Christ  and  his  church  and  not  fall  into  Presbyterian  ranks. 


Thus  in  our  early  history  all  the  moral  influence  of  this  sister 
denomination,  and  our  New  England  mother,  herself,  were  agai  nst 
us.      She  thot  we  were  wayward  and  naughty  children,  not  to  follow 
in  the  paths  she  had  planted  out,  and  in  which  others  had  walked. 

4.     Our  standing  was  not  very  respectable.       We  were 
looked  upon  not  only  as  making  divisions  in  1srael,  but  holding 
sentiments  that  endangered  the  public  peace.      We  were  tainted 
with  abolition  heresy—  a  thing  everywhere  spoken  against. 
This  arrayed  against  us  conservatives  of  every  name  and  all  the 
political  influence  of  the  territory.        Every  one  that  held 
an  office,  or  wanted  one,  must  be  known  as  against  us.      In  my 
early  history  in  Denmark,  passing  a  house  one  konday  morning,  I 
was  called  in,  and  found  the  principal  men  of  the  settlement 
gathered  there.      One  of  them  said  to  me,   'Brother  Turner,  we 
have  been  discussing  your  sermon  yesterday,  such  and  such  men 
say  'we  like  .Mr.  Turner,  like  his  preaching,  but  don't  like  his 
anti-slavery  sentiments1,  and  Brother  Turner,  we  can  never  build 
up  a  church  here  with  such  sentiments.'        I  replied,  'well, 
brother,  I  don't  doubt  it  as  just  so,    but  what  would  you  do. 
Would  you  preach  to  please  God  or  man.*     'Don't  know,  don't  know,' 
he  said.        I  had  the  advantage.        When  they  invited  me  to  supply 
them  I  consented  on  one  condition,  namely,  that  I  should  be  al- 
lowed to  preach  my  own  convictions  cf  truth.        I  would  preach 
what  I  thought  true  at  the  time,  and  reserve  the  right  to  change 
my  opinion  before  the  next  Sabbath,  if  I  thot  truth  required  it, 
and  when  they  did  not  want  me  they  might  tell  me  so,  and  I  would 
be  off  without  trouble.     (Tradition  has  it  that  Father  Turner 
made  two  conditions  in  his  call  to  Denmark.    First  enough  to  eat, 
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and  second  the  liberty  to  preach  as  he  pleased.)      And  this  re- 
serving the  right  to  change  opinion  before  the  next  Sunday  re- 
minds me  that  I  often  heard  his  brother,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner  of 
Illinois  College,  express  the  same  sentiments.      I  presume  the 
two  brothers  got  it  from  a  common  source.      I  suspect  that  they 
have  both  read  Unerson,  who  says:     'Vfhat  has  a  great  soul  to  do 

with  consistency1.)      But  to  return  to  the  discourse   'Our 

testimony  against  slavery  has  been  uniform  and  consistent.  Some 
in  our  body  have  needed  stimulants  and  now  and  then  strong  tonics 
to  keep  off  the  chilis,     and  to  keep  their  anti-slavery  grace  in 
a  healthy  state.      But  we  have  nevertheless  uttered  a  united  voice 
against  this  abomination.      In  1841  we  protested  against  the 
blank  laws  of  the  state.      Twenty  years  ago  we  said,   'we  regard  the 
system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  as  a  sin  against 

Sod,  etc.1  '  and  fellowship  with  slave  holding  churches,  and 

professors  voluntarily  continuing  to  be  such  after  suitable  ad- 
monition, is  inconsistent  and  we  will  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
works  of  darkness.      This  is  not  our  first  utterance.      Our  testi- 
mony goes  back  to  our  ecclesiastical  birth,  and  has  borne  down  in- 
terrupted to  the  political  de  th  of  the  monster  against  which  it 

been 

was  directed.      <ie  have/known  to  all  men  as  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  equal  rights  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.      In  1850  v:e 
recorded  our  testimony  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  expressed  the  earnest  desire  that  our  benevolent 

societies  would  employ  only  such  agents  in  slave  stages  as  would 

it 

promote  by  their  influence  the  cause  of  Freedom.  Stiff  ice/to  say 
that  we  protested  against  slavery  an  all  its  a--  res  --ions  till  its 
final  bl&w  at  the  life  of  the  Nation,  and  then  were  so  ha ^  y  as  to 
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stand  with  our  loyal  sister  churches  of  Iowa  in  defense  of  our 
national  life. 

Ye  have  now  tested  cur  church  polity  in  Iowa  twenty  five 
years,  and  have  not  found  it  wanting.      It  has  been  strong  enoijgh 
to  secure  peace  and  quiet  among  o  r selves  and  respect  from  others. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  six  years  of  trial  in  New  England  show  the 
same  result.      There  has  been  but  one  rupture  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship in  the  Congregatior.al  body  on  rjnerican  soil  from  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  this  day.   (Unitarian  defection).  Can 
any  centralized  church  government  say  more?      ..est  of  the  Alle- 
gheny fountains  within  about  thirty  years,  we  have  grown  from 
nothing  to  so  ething  like  a  thousand  churches.      ""here  has  been 
the  ripple?      ,<here  has  been  the  jar  in  our  fellowship  and  cooper- 
ation? 

1  ie  claim  our  polity  is  scriptural.      It  ineets  all  the 
exigencies  of  government.      We  have  never  felt  the  want  of  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  power  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  Those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  welcome  to  our  fellowship,  and 
from  those  who  walk  disorderly,  we  can  withdraw.      Asking  guidance 
from  our  great  head,  we  need  no  human  authority  over  us.      If  we 
want  advice  and  counsel  of  sister  churches  we  are  free  to  ask  it 
and  they  give  it.      We  have  tried  on  Iowa  soil  for  twenty  five 
years  the  church  polity  our  Fathers  planted  on  Plymouth  Rook,  and 
the  experiment  satisfies  us. 

The  Congregational  polity  is  a  plan  of  practical,  chris- 
tian union.      In  planting  our  standard  here  in  the  west,  Christian 
character  was  made  t'ne  only  test  of  membership.    We  were  ready  al- 
ways to  say  that  one  good  enough  for  Christ's  fellowship  was  good 
enough  for  ours.      At  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1830,  fourteen  persons, 
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Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baotists,  and  sor.e  who  had  made 
no  profession,  wished  to  constitute  a  church.      They  sinply  said, 
'v;e  respect  and  love  each  -ther  as  Christians,    w'e  vrish  to  walk 
together.'      The  church  at  Denmark  has  had  representatives  of 
eight  denominations.      The  church  at  De'/itt  with  seven  members  at 
its  organization,  represented  five  denominations.      The  church  at 
Cedar  Falls,  at  its  organization  of  seventeen  members,  embraced 
seven  denominations,  etc,  etc." 

Mr  Turner  then  speaks  more  particularly  of  a  controversy 
with  the  Home  Missionary  Society  on  account  of  its  supposed  com- 
plicity with  slavery;     and  refers  to  Iowa's  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  Building  Society;     also  of  our  overtures  to  the 
Presbyterians  to  come  into  organic  unity  with  them,  etc.      The  dis- 
course is  a  masterly  presentation  of  our  early  history  in  Iowa,  and 
a  setting  forth  of  the  principles  on  which  Congregationalism  is 
founded.      The  discourse  may  be  found  in  the  Iowa  Mews  Letter,  is- 
sue of  August  1866;     and  the  TIews  Letter,  in  bound  volume,  may  be 
found  in  the  College  Library. 

At  the  time  of  this  quarter  century  celebration  of  the 
organization  of  the  State  Association,  he  was  nearing  the  /3§d  of 
his  public  ministry. 

His  people  at  Denmark  offered  to  secure  an  assistant  for 
him.      But  he  chose  that  they  should  find  a  successor.      The  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  Z.  Y.  Swift  of  Vi'illiamsburg,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  installed  October  21st,  1868,  and  Father  Turner  was  dismissed 
at  the  seme  tine.      "The  King  is  dead"     "Long  live  the  King", 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Father  Turner  totear  himself 
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away  from  Denmark.     His  roots  had  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of 
that  neighborhood. 

A  daughter,  wife  of  Captain  Searle  of  Oskaloosa,  gladly 
opened  the  door  of  her  house  to  him  and  to  her  mother,  and  this 
was  their  home  for  the  remainder  of  the  days  of  theirpilgrimage . 

They  bsjent  two  winters  with  another  daughter  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  and  one  winter  "with  relatives  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  but  Cskaloosa  was  their  hone. 

Q 

Vfhile  here  in  retirment  in  1875  the  Denmark  Association 
A 

observed  his  thirtieth  anniversary.  Father  Turner  ,.;as  not  able 
to  be  present,  but . sent  a  characteristic  letter,  which,  with  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  occasion,  were  published  in  a  pamphlet. 
This  important  document  is  here  inserted. 
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A  year  later,  in  1876,  Father  Turner  attended,  at  Bur- 
lington, his  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  read  a  paper  on 
"Early  Home  Missions  in  Iowa".      Neither  he,  nor-  his  "brethren  knew 
that  this  was  the  last  ti::e,  but  so  it  proved  to  be.    He  lived  al- 
most a  decade  longer,  but  he  was  for  the  most  part  a  shut-in  from 
that  time  on. 

The  date  of  his  departure  was  December  13,  1885. 

Drs.  Magoun,  Robbins  and  E.  Adams  wrote  the  obituaries 
for  the  !ii:;utes  of  1886.    Their  summary  of  his  life^_  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Father  Turner  was  called  of  God  to  bear  a  leading  part 
in  the  planting  of  Congregational  Hone  Missions  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa;      in  advocating  the  emancipation  of  American  slaves;  in 
maintaining  and  promoting  temperance,  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  common  liquor  traffic.      In  all  this  his  ardent  piety  was 
manifest;     and  the  spring  of  his  motives  was  ever  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man.      A  Christian  experience,  deep  and  thorough, 
formed  under  peculiar  obstacles  in  youth,  developed  into  an  un- 
wearied evangelism;     and  industrious  and  conscientious  use  of 
his  time,  energies  and  means  for  the  salvation  of  men;     and  ever 
vigilent  care  of  the  churches  among  which  he  labored;     a  constant 
interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  everywhere;     and  a  notable 
courage  in  bearing  reproach,  and  facing  danger  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness;     These  were  his  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  suffering,  the  neglected  and- the  oppressed;    the  victims  of 
human  selfishness  and  of  their  own  sins,  always  had  his  quick  and 
special  sympathy;       Education — the  highest  Christian  education — 
and  the  reformation  under  Christian  influences  of  those  most  deep- 
ly degraded — alike  enlisted  his  heart,  his  voice  and  his  hand. 
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Ho  form  of  human  improvement  was  too  obscure,  or  its  object 
too  despised  to  escape  his  notice,  or  be  excluded  from,  his 
prayers.      'Ever  alive  to  public  affairs  and  fearless  in  setting 
forth  truth  and  right  in  respect  to  then  in  the  pulpit,  he  saw  them 
all  habitually,  devoutly,  in  their  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.      Ke  was  a  model  of  pastoral  fidelity  at  Quincy  and  Den- 
mark, and  of  personal  Christian  graces  wherever  he  moved.  The 
acuteness  of  his  mi'-d,  his  genial  and  incisive  mother  wit,  the 
kindly  interest  that  he  took  in  all  whom  he  could  benefit,  his 
benign  and  patriarchial  manners  as  age  \vore|on,  his  utter  lack 
of  self  seeking  and  his  constant  beneficence,  won  him,  without 
effort  of  his  own,  the  dear  esteem  and  fraternal  and  filial  love 
of  Christians  and  ministers  of  Christ  beyond  all  denominational 
lines.      And  reverence  for  his  great  and  thorough  nobleness, 
simplicity,  and  truth  of  character,  and  his  consecrated  life, 
deepened  in  all  who  knew  him  to  the  end. 

?.re  record  our  profound    gratitude  to  the  great  head  of 
the  church  for  riving  to  the  infant  Congregational  churches  of 
Iowa  and  to  the  noble  Christian  history  of  such  a  sta' e,  the 
example,  the  labors,  and  the  hallowed  memory  of  Asa  Turner." 
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3.  After  William  P.  Apthorp  and  Asa  Turner,  came  Keuben 

Gay  lord. 

His  "Life  and  Labors"  composed  largely  of  his  own  corres- 
pondence, and  edited  by  his  wife,  is  so  complete,  that  a  brief 
sketch  will  be  sufficient. 

He  was  born  of  humble,  godly  oarents,  of  a  Huguenot 
stock,  at  Norfolk  Connecticut,  April  28,  1812. 

In  1830  he  entered  Yale  University.      His  father  carried 
him  down  to  New  Haven  in  the  ore-horse  wagon,  two  days  being  re- 
quired for  the  journey.      As  he  was  passing  to  his  examination,  his 
father  said,     "Very  likely  I  shall  have  to  carry  you  home  with 
me,  for  you  have  not  half  studied."      A  little  later  the  son  re- 
torted, "Father,  you  will  have  to  go  home  alone,  for  I  am  not 
gc  ng  with  you." 

One  of  the  traditions  of  his  college  life  is  that  two 
masked  fellows  came  into  his  room  to  perform  with  him  the  service 
of  "initiation."      He  had  on  a  pair  of  stout  boots  which  he  applied 
on  them  with  such  vigor  that  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  hazing  experience. 

Graduating  in  1834,  he  had  a  call  at  once  to  Illinois  at 
Jacksonville,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  two  and  one  half  years. 
Professor  J.  li.  Sturtevant  was  present  at  Gaylord's  graduation  at 
Yale,  and  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he  secured  him  for  Illinois 
College.      Here  he  began  his  theological  studies  under  Dr.  TJdward 
Beecher,  the  president  of  the  i  institution,  but  he  went  back  to 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1837,  and  graduated  the  following  year. 
He,  with  six  others,  undertook  to  organize  a  Yale  Band  for  Iowa. 
March  1,  1838,  he  writes  to  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Home 
.\iissionary  Society: 


"A  few  voting  r.en,  nenbers  cf  thi  3  Se  ir.ary,  have  see  or  e 
deeply  interested  in  that  section  of  cur  -  -  artry  lying  west  of  tb 
Ihlssissij  i,   rorcrc-ly  known  as   •  Icra  Zis-ri:-'    -  r    -lac>  ha">  h  .-- 
sbase ■ '      Seeing  their  desti   ;^e  ccndit  icr_ ,  f orlom  &s  respects 
educational  and  religious  i~ stitutions,  and  learning  that  "he  dis 
trict  is  filling  up  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  history  o 
the  country,  ire  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  1  f*  the  wa**  -an  he 
opened,  it  is  our  duty  to  p  lant  our  feet  west  cf  the   'lather  cf 
TTaters.*       ~e  wish  tc  concentrate  our  influence  and  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  the  future  state  of  Iowa,  while  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Our  object  will  be  twofold,  tc  preach  the  gospel  and  to  o~en  a 
school  at  the  outset,  which  nan  seen  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
college.      Knowing  that  such  an  enterprise  can  not  he  acc~-clis-_e 
b"r  individual  effort,  the  following  brethren  s~rs  ready  to  asso- 
ciate and  pledge  thenselves  in  the  work  if  The  way  can  be  ctened 
sc  as  tc  warrant  the  .insert -iking." 

7he  Zand  did  not  gc  AlMMil  in  the  enterprise,  but  la; - 
lord  went  alone.      July  4th,  he  wrote  again:      "l  wish  now  tc 
present  to  ycur  hoard,  my  application  for  a  cc-s-isston  zz  labor 
in  the  .  crh  zz'  the  gcscel  -h.iistry  in  the  ferritc—-  cf  Is  -s..  I 
wrote  you  four  norths  since  in  behalf  of  our  Iowa  Association, 
and  your  reply,  so  full  of  encouragement,  was  r.ost  gratefully 
received." 

Under  date  of  July  27,  he  writes  to  hiss  Sarah  Burton,  o 
Round  Prairie,  Illinois,     "Yes ,  I  have  reseived  my  coariissian  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  henry  County,  district  cf  Is- -«J  f  ?r  the  tarsi 
of  twelve  months  free  the  cennerce: s.er.t   sf  labor.       I'hus  -he  lord 
is  opening  the  doer  into  his  vineyard,  and  saying,  •Go,  prtclain 
truth  unto  the  people.'      _        tc  he  loss-ced  at    t.  ?le  sent. 
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county  seat  of  Henry  County.     I  mi  to  receive   ;400.00  for  the 
year,  and  $40.00  for  traveling  expenses.      I  have  decided  to 
leave  on  the  21st  or  22nd  of  August." 

Gay lord  was  ordained  at  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  early  in 
August,  and  August  20th,  started  "."est.      Of  course,  he  stopped 
at  Round  Prairie,  but  soon  pushed  or  to  Iowa,  decided  to  locate 
at  Lit.  Pleasant,  and  then  hurried  back  to  the  wedding  whieh  was 
October  13.      He  now  begins  to  say  "we."      In  his  journal  he 
wrote*        "We  left  for  Iowa,  November  27,  and  reached  Lt.  Pleasant 
December  1,  1838;     commenced  housekeeping,  December  23;  severe 
weather  and  no  comfortable  place  for  meeting.      And  now,  old  1838 
is  gone,  and  '39  comes  knocking  at  the  door.      Since  1838  com- 
menced, I  have  assumed  new  and  mighty  responsibilities.      I  have 
taken  upon  me  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
and  entered  the  marriage  relation.      May  I  prove  faithful  and  not 
trust  too  much  to  my  own  strength." 

His  first  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  \.ras  as 

follows: 

"After  a  fatiguing  journey  of  nearly  five  weeks,  I  have 

i 

found  everything  as  favorable  here  as  I  expected,  considering  the 
age  of  the  country.      The  settlers  came  into  this  country  about  four 
years  since,  and  it  now  contains  not  far  from  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, on  an  area  of  twenty-four  miles  square.      Improvements  have 
been  put  in  beyond  a  parallel  in  any  country.      The  land  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  is  in  the  market,  and  i  uch  of  it  al- 
ready bought  and  paid  for  by  actual  settlers.      1  t.  Pleasant  is 
three  years  old,  and  it  stands  high  and  commands  an  extensive 

view  of  timber  and  prairie.      It  will  have  every  facility  for 
d 

buildng  when  the  enterprise  of  the  people  shall  develop  its 
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natural  resources.      I  mention  these  things  to  show  the  prospects 
of  the  place  for  future  growth." 

Gaylord  reported  again  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
as  follows: 

"This  is  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  my  missionary 
labors  in  Iowa.      3eing  a  stranger,  it  was  necessary  to  move  cau- 
tiously at  first.      Tfeather  has  been  most  unfavorable  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  we  have  had  no  suitable  place  for  public  worship.  Add 
to  this  the  labor  of  gathering  material  for  housekeeping  in  a  new- 
ly settled  country,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  we  fail'to  see  such 
results  as  we  expect  and  hope  for.      Moreover,  prejudices  are  easily 
excited,  and  hard  t o  be  allayed.      I  am  called  an  'educated  man' 
and  a  'Presbyterian.1      Then  the  term  'Yankee1  is  sometimes  as 
repulsive  to  a  :?estern  man  as  like  poles  of  a  nagnet." 

Congregationalism  did  not  congenial  soil  and  atmosphere 
in  E„rly  Iowa.  If  it  won  its  way  it  was  by  its  inherent  worth, 
and  the  character  of  its  advocates. 

From  August  to  December  1838,  Asa  Turner  was  alone  in  the 
Iowa  work;    then,  December  1,  .leuben  Gaylord  came  to  his  assistance. 
These  two  constituted  the  ministerial  Pilgrim  force  for  1839, 

In  the  spring  of  1839  Mr.  Gaylord  moved  from  lit.  Pleasant 
to  Danville.      Mrs.  Gaylord  describes  their  first  Danville  home 
as  follows: 

"This  was  one  of  the  double  cabins,  with  two  rooms  about 

f.eet 

ten/apart  ,  and  an  open  space  between,  with  the  earth  for  a  flor. 
In  t ^is  open  space  was  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  loft 
above.      One  roof  extended  over  the  whole,  and  a  sod  chimney 
graced  each  end  of  the  building.      The  logs  were  not  'hewed1  but 
laid  up  in  their  native  covering  of  bark.      The  openings  between 
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the  logs  were  'chinked'  with  blocks  of  wood,  and  these  spread  with 
lime  mortar  to  keep  out  the  cold.      The  floor  of  the  loft  was 
loosely  laid  with  cottonwood  boards,  not  remarkably  straight,  and 
not  in  too  close  proximity  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air. 
It  also  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  rooms.      The  only  place 
in  the  loft  where  it  was  possible  to  stand  upright  v/as  under  the 
ridge,  which  was  sufficiently  open  to  permit  now  and  then  a  bright 
star  to  look  down  into  the  face  of  the  sleeper  reposing  on  the 
floor.      This  cabin  stood  alone  on  the  prairie,  surrounded  by  a 
fence  enclosing  a  deep  yard  -  no  neighbors  very  near,  but  a  large 
extent  of  prairie  on  the  north,  east  and  south.      To  the  e»st  it 
extended  to  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles." 

In  June  of  1839  Mr.  Gay lord  organized  his  first  church, 
that  at  Danville.    His  report  of  it  is  as  follows: 

"Sabbath,  June  30,  at  Danville.      Spent  the  forenoon  of 
Saturday  visiting  among  the  people  of  that  settlement,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  preached  from  the  words,     "Come  out  from  among  them,  1  etc. 
Several  then  presented  their  letters,  and  were  organized  into  a 
church.      On  Sabbath  brother  Turner  came  over  to  assist  and  at  noon 
the  organization  was  completed,  and  we  sat  down  for  the  first  ti-e 
in  our  infant  Territory,  at  the  table  of  our  blessed  Lord." 

In  ::.id  summer  of  1839,  Mr.  Gaylord  writes:       "During  the 
quarter  I  have  attended  to  my  ministerial  duties  without  inter- 
ruption, and  my  congregations  are  increasing,  and  becoming  more 
permanent.      The  tide  of  immigration  during  the  spring  was  immense. 
The  country  is  getting  full  back  to  the  Indian  line,  aid  more  are 
coming  every  day," 

In  December,  reviewing  the  first  year  of  his  labors,  he 

writes : 
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"Through  the  goodness  of  an  ever  kind  Providence,  I  am 
permi  ted  to  make  my  last  quarterly  report.      I  have  now  labored 
a  year  under  the  commission  which  I  received  from  you.      Up  to 
December  I  was  able  to  fill  all  my  appointments  except  in  one  in- 
stance.     Then  the  snowing,  blowing  and  freezing,  made  it  prudent 
to  keep  within  doors.      Winter  is  now  upon  us,  and  our  congrega- 
tions are  somewhat  dimished.      This  arises  from  the  scattered 
state  of  our  population  and  the  worst  of  facilities  for  traveling. 
Yet  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright  and  encouraging.  Have 
received  a  letter  from  Jefferson  County,  forty  miles  west,  urging 
me  to  co 'e  up  and  preach  a  few  times,  and  see  if  a  church  cannot 
be  formed,     I  expect  to  go  next  week," 

Of  his  visit  to  the  place  forty  miles  west,  spoken  of  in 
the  above  paragraph,  he  writes: 

"Went  by  invitation  to  Fairfield,  the  county  seat  of  Jef- 
ferson County,      Weather  was  extremely  cold.      Arrived  on  Friday, 
December  20,  and  shortly  after  it  commenced  snowing.      The  snow 
fell  over  a  foot  in  depth,  and  interrupted  our  meeting  somewhat. 
The  only  shelter  for  my  horse  was  to  stand  in  the  snow  by  the  side 
of  a  building  with  a  blanket  over  him.      On  Saturday  evening  I  held 
a  prayer  meeting  and  took  the  first  steps  toward  forming  a  church. 
Preached  Sabbath  morning,  and  22nd,  and  immediately  after  service 
organized  a  Congregational  church  of  twelve  members,  then  admin- 
istered the  Lord's  Sup  er.      It  was  a  season  of  deep  interest.  The 
settlement  is  very  new  ,  but  many  people  are  co-ir.g  into  the  county," 

In  1840  he  and  Asa  Turner  were  permitted  to  extend  a  glad 
welcome  to  Julius  A.  Seed;     and  now  there  were  three  of  a  sort. 
If  they  had  known  all  that  this  man  would  be  to  the  state,  their 
welcome  would  have  been  even  mo  e  cordial,  and  with  deeper  gratitude. 
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In  1840  also,  Mr,  Gaylord  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
helping  to  organize  the  General  Association  of  Iowa,  starting  with 
three  churches,  three  ordained  ministers,  and  one  licentiate. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  he  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary- 
Society  as  follows: 

"I  visited  Farmington  on  the  first  of  August,  at  the 
request  of  Brother  Turner,  and  completed  the  organization  of  the 
church  which  he  had  formed  there;  and  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  them  for  the  first  time.      They  should  have  a  minister  forth- 
with.     There  is  a  densely  settled  community  on  all  sides  of  the 
town. 

The  month  of  August  commenced  with  showers  almost  every 
day  for  a  fortnight,  in  which  an  unparalleled  quantity  of  water  fell 
upon  the  earth.      I  left  home  to  go  to  Tuscarora,  to  assist  in  a 
protracted  meeting.      I  went  part  way,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  the 
most  violent  storm  of  rain,  thunder,  wind  and  lightning,  that  I 
ever  experienced.      The  streams  were  raised  to  an  unusual  degree 
so  that  I  could  not  proceed.      I  therefore  attempted  to  go  home; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  Skunk  river  was  full  to  over- 
flowing, leaving  some  of  the  houses  with  but  little  more  than  the 
roofs  out  of  water.      This  was  at  Augusta.      The  water  continued 
to  rise  till  it  reached  a  point  eight  feet  higher  than  it  ever  has 
been  since  the  settlement  of  the  country* 

In  consequence  of  these  unprecedented  rains,  followed  by 
hot  weather,  sickness,  to  an  unusual  degree,  has  visited  us  of  late. 
Sickness,  too,  has  proved  more t han  usually  fatal.      Nor  has  my 
family  escaped  the  visitation  of  God.      On  the  13th  of  September, 
my  wife  was  taken  with  the  bilious  fever,  and  continued  to  decline 
till  the  23rd,  when  she  sweetly  slept  in  Jesus;    and  left  us  to 
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mourn,  not  her  loss,  but  ours.      Her  death  was  eminently  peaceful 
and  happy," 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Gaylord  occurred  only  a  little  more 
than  two  years  after  her  marriage.      On  the  last  day  of  her  life  she 
said:      "Twenty-three  years  ago  my  father  was  presented  with  his 
first-born  daughter,  and  on  this  anniversary  of  my  birthday,  I  am 
about  to  leave  earth  for  heaven," 

In  May  of  1841  Mr.  Gaylord  writes:     "Spent  most  of  the 
winter  with  my  friends  in  Connecticut,  and  returned  in  health  and  in 
the  rich  experience  of  the  goodness  of  God,      Since  ray  return  I  have 
passed  my  twenty-ninth  birthday." 

In  June  of  1841  Mr.  Gaylord  organized  the  church  at  kt. 
Pleasant,      His  record  of  this  is  as  follows:      "Friday,  June25,- 
Vtent  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  took  the  preparatory  steps  toward  forming  a 
church.      Preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath  with  considerable  freedom, 
kt  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service,  organized  a  Congregational 
church  of  seven  members," 

In  November  of  this  year  he  took  another  trip  east.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  guess  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1841,  he  was  married  to  Mary  M.  "^ells  of  !!ewington,  Connecti- 
cut.     From  this  time  on  through  all  the  years  of  his  missionary 
labors  in  Iowa  and  liebraska,  she  was  by  his  side. 

The  Danville  meeting  house  in  those  days  was  "The  large 
school  house  near  the  home  of  Deacon  Samuel  Jaggar,      To  this  meet- 
ing place  every  Sabbath  morning  came  Father  Hitchcock,  with  a  large 
wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  contai  ing  not  less  than  seventeen  persons. 
They  were  the  parents,  children  and  grandchildren  who  gladly  rode 
the  three  and  one-half  miles  to  enjoy  this  privilage.  Father 
Hitchcock  emigrated  from  northeastern  Ohio,  bringing  his  family  of 
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eleven  children,  the  two  older  ones  with  families  of  their  own, 
Mr.  Gaylord  used  to  say  'I  do  not  like  to  begin  the  service  till 
Father  Hitchcock  arrives  with  the  congregation. ' " 

The  record  for  1842  is  substantially  summed  up  in  the 
following:     "I  have  divided  my  time  between  lit.  Pleasant  and  this 
place.      Excellent  attention  is  given  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  prospects  are  encouraging.      The  truth  seems  to  be  si- 
lently working  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men.      The  temperance  re- 
formation has  taken  hold  at    Mt.  Pleasant,  and  the  results  have 
been  gratifying.      Here  (Danville)  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  in 
that  line  at  present." 

To  Congregational  Iowa,  1843  -ras  a  "Year  of  Jubilee." 
This  was  the  year  of  the  coming  of  the  Band.      Mr.  Gaylord  gave  them 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  at  the  ordination,  Movember  5th,  at 
Denmark.      Of  this  event  E.  Adams  writes:      "On  Sabbath  morning, 
November  5,  the  usually  quiet  town  of  Denmark  was  all  astir.  Every 
child  had  heard  that  nine  young  ministers,  fresh  from  the  east, 
had  come  to  preach  in  the  territory.      In  anticipation  of  t  his 
event,  Rev.  Asa  Turner  and  Reuben  Gaylord  had  taken  a  long  tour  to 
decide  upon  the  places  to  be  occupied." 

Under  date  of  November  7,  1843,  Mr.  Gaylord  says:     "I  re- 
turned yesterday  from  Denmark,  where  we  met  to  organize  a  District 
Association,  and  to  welcome  the  ten  young  brethren  who  had  just 
arrived.      (Only  nineof  these  were  of  the  Band.)    We  had  previously, 
at  our  fall  meeting,  divided  into  North  and  South,  the  Iowa  river 
being  the  dividing  line.      I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  had  an  in- 
teresting and  affecting  meeting.      Our  hearts  did  indeed  rejoice 
after  years  of  toil  almost  alone,  to  welcome  so  many  to  share  with 
us  in  the  good  work.      Seven  of  them,  together  with  Brother  Granger, 
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were  ordained.      After  our  long  journey  in  September,  brother  Tur- 
ner and  I  had  mapped  out  the  field  as  best  we  could.     With  this  be- 
fore them,  and  a  little  advice,  they  selected  their  places,  and  are 
now  on  their  way  to  their  various  points  of  destination." 

In  184-4,  May  20th,  Mr.  Gaylord  was  installed  at  Danville, 
A  brother  pastor,  Eev.  S.  Payne,  of  Yellow  Springs,  reports  the 
service.      He  says: 

"Two  weeks  ago  brother  R.  Gaylord  was  installed  over  the 
church  in  Danville.    There  had  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
congregation  for  some  weeks,  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  series 
of  meetings,      I  think  I  can  say  for  myself  and  speak  the  feelings 
of  all  the  rest,  it  was  the  .  .ost  blessed  season  we  have  had  in  the 
territory.      May  God  send  us  ".ore  and  richer i      The  church  were 
happily  and  joyfully  united;    the  cold  were  revived,  the  wayward  re- 
claimed, and  many  were  established  in  sound  doctrines  and  strengthened 
in  faith,      I  never  saw  doctrinal  preaching  take  such  effect.  It 
was  the  power  of  God,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  doctrines,  when 
properly  presented,  are  most  powerful  swords  of t  he  Spirit,  and 
will  produce  the  best  results.      Two  aged  men,  husbands  of  members 
of  the  church,  were  deeply  interested  at  this  meeting.      One,  the 
father  of  eleven  children,  who,  I  was  informed,  hindered  his  chil- 
dren from  attending  meeting;  came  with  his  family.      The  other  had 
been  far  fron  God;  but  both  were  convinced  and,  as  we  trust,  con- 
verted to  God,  and  renounced  their  errors,  exhorted  their  former  com- 
panions to  flee  from  sin.      Others  were  deeply  affected,  who  made 
no  public  acknowledgement  of  it,      A  number  of  the  children  and 
youth  were  inquiring." 


-lie 
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To  the  Home  Missionary  Mr.  Gaylord  reports  the  condition 
of  things  at  the  end  of  this  year: 

"Truly  I  can  say,  'Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me' 
during  these  three  months*     We  have  had,  thus  far,  a  most  delight- 
ful winter,  and  I  have  preached  without  interruption  twice  every 
Sabbath.      My  labors  are  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath-class  in  the 
Sabbath  school  during  the  intermission.      Prayer  meeting  Sabbath 
evening f  to  which  I  go  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles,  and  a 
prayer  meeting  on  Thursday,  which  is  held  fror;  house  to  house  through 
the  congregation.      The  monthly  coneert  is  regularly  observed.  The 
Sabbath  school  is  quite  interesting.      For  the  first  time,  we  keep 
it  up  through  the  winter.      It  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the 
congregation.      I  have  a  class  of  married  ladies.      The  attendance 
on  the  Sabbath  is  steadily  on  the  increase.      Our  house-  20  by  24- 
is  well  filled,  and  often  very  much  crowded.      All  see  the  need  of 
a  new  and  larger  house,  and  the  committee  are  pushing  their  arrange- 
ments for  putting  up  a  house  early  in  the  season.      It  is  to  be  a 
frame  30  by  40.       .e  build  it  within  ourselves.      Our  prayer  meetings 
are  increasingly  interesting  and  very  fully  attended." 

In  1845,  the  Gaylord  family  move  into  a  new  house.  Of 
this    Mr.  Gaylord  writes  under  date  of  December,  1845.    "Mr.  and 
i-rs.  Porter  gave  us  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  home  for 
ourselves,  near  where  our  new  church  is  to  stand.      e  succeeded  in 
erecting  the  building,  and,  with  one  coat  of  plastering  on  one  room, 
moved  into  it  a  few  days  since. 

In  1846  this  home  is  visited  by  the  angel  of  Death.  Mr. 
Gaylord  writes: 

"Danville,  August  8,  1846.    On  my  return  from  the  June 
meeting  of  our  Association  in  Dubuque,  I  found  our  little  child 
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lying  sick  so  as  to  excite  in  our  minds  apprehension  as  to  the  re- 
sult.     She  continued  to  decline,  suffering  greatly  for  ne  rly  three 
weeks,  when  she  was  released  from  a  world  of  pain  and  transplanted 
to  that  world  where  the  inhabitant  shall  no  more  say,  'I  am  sick.* 
She  died  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  on  Independence  day  we  laid  the  dear 
remains  in  the  silent  grave.      Just  eleven  days  later  we  followed  to 
the  burial  place  my  only  remaining  sister,  who  had  for  months  been 
gradually  going  down  to  the  tomb,  and  victim  of  consumption*  She 
died  in  peace,  and  sleeps  in  Jesus,      But  heavy  as  these  afflictions 
were,  they  sometimes  seemed  light  compared  with  some  trials  I  have 
been  called  to  pass  through  in  the  church.      Two  members  were  dis- 
missed and  asked  for  a  council.      The  council  met  and  sustained  the 
action  of  the  church.    Then  six  of  the  family  connection  withdrew," 

The  meeting  house,  begun  in  1844,  was  finished  in  1847, 
The  Home  Missionary  for  October  of  this  year  reports: 

"We  have  been  enabled,  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,  to 
complete  our  house  of  worship,  for  which  we  have  been  struggling  so 
long.      It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  house,  and  will  be 
dedicated  the  eighteenth  of  next  month.      Two  of  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry  have  promised  to  spend  a  few  days  with  me,  in  connexion 
with  that  occasion,  in  visiting  among  the  people,  and  preaching. 
We  hope  for  the  special  blessing  of  God.      We  owe  the  completion  of 
our  house  to  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  farming  interest, 
in  the  advanced  price  of  grain  during  the  last  six  months.  Some 
who  felt  last  fall  that  they  had  done  all  they  could  at  present, 
have  been  enabled  to  do  more,  and  have,  I  trust,  presented  it  as  a 
thank-offering  to  the  Lord. 

The  renewal  of  my  commission  was  duly  received,  and  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  enabling  you  so  promptly 
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to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  us,  in  our  feebleness.      While  it 
awakens  pleasant  feelings  in  my  mind  to  receive  these  expressions  of 
confidence  and  sympathy  from  you  as  the  dispensers  of  christian  be- 
nevolence, I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  cease  to  draw 
from  this  source,  that  the  stream  may  flow  on  to  bless  more  destitute 
and  barren  regions." 

The  year  1848,  with  Mr.  Gaylord  begins  with  labors  and 
sor.e  hardships  in  behalf  of  Iowa  College.      He  writes: 

"My  journey  to  Davenport  was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Iowa  College.      I  left  home  at  one  P.M.  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 3d,  and  rode  twenty  miles  that  afternoon  to  Virginia  Grove.  The 
mud  was  so  deep  I  had  to  go  on  horse-back.      It  turned  cold  and 
froze  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  rode  on  over  a  rough 
road  toward  Bloomington,  which  I  reached  about  sunset.      Stayed  with 
Bro.  Robbins  over  night  and  the  next  day  had  a  cold  ride  to  Daven- 
port.     Found  brothers  ^eed  and  Adams  well.      As  not  enough  of  the 
trustees  came  together  to  make  a  quorum,  we  transacted  no  business, 
but  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same  place  on  the  16th  of  March.  The 
college  building  we  are  erecting  will  be  a  very  substantial  one,  and 
will  look  well.      It  is  36  by  55  feet.      We  are  anxious  to  have  it 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  October  or  November  next.  If 
we  had  the  requisite  funds  we  might  soon  make  this  institution  a 
center  of  influence.      I  promised  to  send  up  $10  toward  meeting 
present  emergencies.      The  obligations  of  benevolence  expand  in 
importance  daily.      Have  come  back  to  Bloomington,  and  am  now 
writing  in  Bro.  Robbins'  study.      As  I  cannot  get  home  by  Satur- 
day night,  shall  stay  over  till  Monday.      But  I  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  at  home  and  put  forth  new  efforts  for  the  salvation  of 
my  people." 
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He  says  still  further  in  reporting  this  trip: 

WI  spend  the  Sabbath  at  Bloomington,  and  preached  for 

Bro.  Robbins.      The  day  was  cold  and  blustering.      Left  3.  in  the 

morning,  and  rode  to  the  Iowa  river  against  a  most  severe  south 

wild.      The  river,  which  I  crossed  in  a  boat  in  going  up,  was 

closed,  and  in  attempting  to  cross  on  the  ice  my  horse  went  through 

and  stood  on  the  bottom  in  nearly  three  feet  of  water.      She  im- 

to 

mediately  raised  herself  on/the  ice,  which  broke  a  few  times,  but 
contrary  to  my  expectations,  she  finally  came  out  on  the  same  side 
I  entered  without  injury.      I  was  compelled  to  go  back  two  riles  to 
find  a  place  to  stay  over  night.      The  horse,  saddle,  and  myself  be- 
q;an  to  have  an  uncomfortable  coating  of  ice,  but  a  lively  gallop  over 
the  two  miles  warmed  us  a  little.      Thus  again  I  have  occasion  to 
adore  the  goodness  of  God.      The  next  day  I  crossed  the  river  safel 
at  another  point." 

The  most  cheering  event  of  the  year  1848  was  the  missionary 
collection  at  the  Danville  church,  of  which  the  pastor  writes: 

"I  presented  the  claims  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board 

in  November.    My  object  was  so  to  represent  the  truth  that  it  should 

lead  the  people  to  act  from  principle,  and  not  from  impulse.  No 

strong  appeal  was  made  on  the  ground  of  the  urgent  necessities  of 

the  case,  but  truth,  drawn  from  the  text,  'He  that  watereth  shall  be 

watered  also  himself,'  was  plainly  presented,  and  the  people  called 

upon  to  act  from  a  sense  of  suty  and  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  After 

the  Sabbath,  I  went  around  and  called  upon  the  members  of  my  congrega- 

each 

tion,  and  simply  asked/what  he  or  she  wished  to  give.      The  result 
was  a  subscription  of  £55.      There  had  been  previously  contributed  at 
the  monthly  concert  and  in  other  ways,  about  $6.50,  which  makes  our 
contributions  for  that  object,  through  the  year,  §61.50.      This  is 
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by  far  the  largest  contribution  ever  taken  up  here  for  this  object 
or  any  other.      That  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  last  spring, 
exceeded  any  previous  donation,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  last 
was  given,  leads  me  to  feel  that  we  shall  go  on  increasing,  pro- 
vided our  ability  increases.      Our  people  during  the  last  year,  have 
expended  over  one  hundred  dollars  upon  our  house  of  worship,  and 
they  have  done  more  than  ever  before  toward  my  support. 

One  incident  in  my  calls  upon  the  people  for  their  contri- 
butions, I  must  relate.      A  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and 
three  children.      The  children    all  brought  their  gifts.  The 
mother  told  me  she  was  in  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  avails 
of  some  particular  labor  for  a  definite  object  of  benevolence.  For 
this  she  had  made  a  cheese,  which  she  had  sold  for  one  dollar.  The 
father  said  he  had  just  received  returns  from  his  wool,  and  he  had 
realized  considerable  more  than  he  expected,  and  he  thought  he  ought 
to  do  considerable.    The  result  was  a  contribution  of  $5.75.  It 
cheered  my  heart.      Let  others  do  likewise." 

In  the  summer  of  1848  Mr.  Gay lord  took  another  trip  to 
the  east  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  to  return  with  his  wife,  who 
had  been  at  her  old  ho:  e  for  a  number  of  months.    Their  welcome  back 
to  Danville  was  most  cordial;  and  on  October  Mr.  reports  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Society: 

"I  am  truly  grateful  that  my  commission  from  the  Executive 
Committee  covers  the  time  of  my  absence  of  more  than  than  three  and 
one-half  months,  from  my  usual  work.      At  this  time  I  can  speak  of 
the  mercy  and  goodness  which  preserved  myself  and  family,  and  per- 
mitted us  again  to  resume  our  labors  among  this  people.      We  reached 
home  the  10th  of  August  in  good  health,  and  the  next  Sabbath  I 
found  a  large  congregation  assembled  to  hear  the  word  from  my  lips. 
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From  that  time  to  the  pr  sent  A  have  preached  regularly  without 
interruption. 

During  my  absence  a  very  neat  and  pleasant  achool-house 
has  been  built  near  our  church  for  a  select  school.      *t  was  pro- 
jected before  I  left  for  the  east,  and  was  nearly  finished  on  my 
return.      I  obtained  a  teacher,  Hiss  Wakefield,  from  the  Ladies' 
Society  in  Boston,  who  came  out  with  us." 

The  years  '49  and  '50,  were  busy,  fruitful  years.  Mr. 
Gaylord  reports  various  missionary  tours,  a  revival  at  Danville,  and 
protracted  neetings  in  various  communities,  ir.  which  he  had  a  part. 
He  makes  special  mention  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
at  Dubuque  in  June  of  1849,  and  says: 

WI  have  seldom  attended  one  of  the  kind  so  full  of  in- 
terest. It  was  worth  a  year  of  toil  to  be  permitted  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  attend  such  a  feast." 

In  May  of  '51  he  writes: 

"I  regard  the  church  as  in  a  better  state  of  religious 
prosperity  than  it  has  been,  and  the  prospect  before  us  brighter, 
iiarly  in  February  I  proposed  to  the  brethren  to  commence  a  pro- 
tracted prayer-meeting.      They  approved  of  the  suggestion  and  we 
held  meetings  every  evening  for  one  week.      There  was  one  decided 
case  of  conversion  and  others  became  interested.      Rev.  Asa  Turner 
came  and  assisted    e  for  ten  days.      A  few  came  out  on  the  Lord's 
side  among  the  adults,  and  of  quite  a  number  of  the  children  we 
have  sonsiderable  hope.      I  have  formed  a  class,  which  I  meet 
weekly  for  religious  instruction. M 

In  September  he  reports  a  revival,  and  accessions  to  the 
church.      The  closing  paragraph  of  this  report  is  as  follows: 

"Yesterday  was  with  us  a  day  of  great  interest.  Nine 
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came  forward  and  publicly  dedicated  themselves  to  God,  and  entered 
into  covenant  with  this  church.      Four  others  expected  to  unite  by- 
letter,  but  did  not  receive  their  letters  in  time.      There  are 
sore  who  have  r.ot  yet  professed  Christ,  who  will  soon,  I  trust, 
unite  themselves  with  the  people  of  God." 

In  1852  and  '53  Mr.  Gaylord  reports  various  revival 
meetings  in  whic  he  was  engaged  at  Farnington,  Hillsboro,  and  other 
places;  and  various  new  openings  for  missionary  service. 

In  1853  Mr.  Gaylord  preached  a  sermon  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Denmark  Association.      A  part  of  this  discourse  is  as  follows: 

"One  great  obstacle  which  we  encountered  at  first  was 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  our  faith  and  polity.  We 
were  liable  to  be  misrepresented,  because  our  views  and  practice 
were  not  understood.      Our  system  was  then  new  in  the  west,  and 
there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  loved  it,  as  to  whether 
on  the  whole  it  was  best  to  insist  upon  it  here.    Another  obstacle 
was  in  the  religious  habits  of  the  people.      Their  love  of  excite- 
ment was  opposed  to  a  permanent  ministry,  and  the  fixed  uniform 
custom  of  ordinary  Sabbath  worship,  by  which  the  most  valuable 
traits  of  character  are  wrought  into  the  man.      But  time  and  the 
power  of  example  have  helped  the  thinking  and  considerate  to  a 
better  way  -  even  the  good  old  paths.      Our  principles  have  also 
made  themselves  known  and  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  edu- 
cating a  generation  under  their  influence. 

As  a  denomination  we  have  not  been  without  evident  tokens 
of  God's  blessi  g.      Our  meetings  of  association  have  ever  been  of 
a  harmonious  and  deeply  interesting  character.      Nothing  has  occurred 
to  mar  the  peace  or  cool  the  love  of  the  brethren.      While  we  have 
thought  freely,  and  spoken  as  freely  as  we  have  thought,  there  has 
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been  before  us  one  great  object,  and  to  that  we  have  given  our 

efforts  and  our  best  energies.      Ve  felt  that  we  were  occupying 

a  position  of  no  small  importance  at  the  fountain-head  of  influence 

for  what  was  to  be  a  great  and  prosperous  state,  and  were  one  of  the 

elements  that  must  be  felt  in  marking  out  its  future  character.  The 

favor  of  God  has  also  been  shown  inpreserving  the  lives  and  health 

of  our  ministers.      Since  1838  but  two  have  fallen  by  death  while 

connected  with  us.      But  let  us  remember  that  best  of  all,  through 

the  divine  favor  the  gospel  has  made  its  -  ay  where  error  had  planted 

itself  to  bid  defiance  to  the  truth.      iiormonism,  though  still  alive 

and  flourishing,  has  left  this  fertile  valley,  and  settled  down  in 

the  wilderness  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  gray-headed 
blasphemer  lived  to  see  a  Christian  church,  vigorous  and  flourishing, 

established  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  his  own  private  schemes 
overshadowed  by  an  influence  stronger  than  they0      That  brother  was 
right  who  said,     *  Congregationalism  is  the  rising  wave.'  The 
leaven  has  been  working  in  other  denominations,  and  will  work  still 
more  by  its  own  inherent  worth.      A  bright  day  is  dawning.  Our 
principles  will  stand  the  Bible  test,     *By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.1      And  in  laboring  for  Christ's  cause  in  connections  with 
our  polity  we  feel  assured  that  we  are  laboring  for  God,  and  that 
we  may  rest  fully  upon  him  for  guidance  and  direction. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  on  the  mount  of  observation,  and  look 
at  our  present  position.      We  have  now  between  forty  and  fifty  minis- 
ters in  active  service,  and  fifty-two  churches  associated,  with 
several  others  not  connected  with  our  ecclesiastical  bodies.  We 
have  an  institution  of  learning  in  successful  operation,  with  several 
academies  and  schools  of  a  higher  order.      Connected  with  these 

churches  are  between  1,8G0  and  1,900  members,  many  of  whom  are  la- 
boring with  true  Christian  devotion  to  bring  this  land  under  the 
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power  of  the  gospel 

In  1854  Mr.  Gaylord  sends  a  farewell  message  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  he  frankly  states  that  the  church  was 
not  willing  to  accept  aid  any  longer  from  a  Society  that  was  in  com- 
plicity with  slavery.      ".Vriting  from  Danville  under  date  of  ^ay, 
1854,  he  say a: 

"I  will  state  clearly  a  point  in  regard  to  which  the 
members  of  this  church  are  troubled.      It  is  not  that  the  Society 
has  not  spoken  against  slavery,  or  failed  to  condemn  it  as  a  heinous 
sin,  but  they  feel  that  in  granting  aid  to  churches,  the  condition 
ought  to  be,  that  slaveholding  should  be  a  disciplinable  offense, 

or  in  other  words,  a  bar  to  membership  in  those  churches  

I  have  been  more  full  in  this  statement,  regarding  it  as  the  index 
of  a  deep  and  growing  feeling  of  a  similar  character  all  through  the 
northwest.        The  recent  movements  in  congress  have  tended  greatly 
to  strengthen  this  sentiment.      In  view  of  this  state  of  feeling, 
it  was  decided  to  be  our  duty  to  ask  no  further  aid  of  your  Society. 
Such  was  the  decision  at  our  annual  busienss  meeting.      The  question 
excited  a  great  aegree  of  interest,  and  I  had  serious  fears  lest  it 
:  ight  cause  division  and  thus  paralyze  our  efforts,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.      And  now  having  cut  loose  from  the  gr^eat  fountain 
of  Christian  charity,  from  which  we  have  obtained  help  so  long,  we 
decided  to  raise  the  q4C,   a-r.ong  ourselves,  if  possible.        By  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  united  efforts,  they  have  succeeded  and 
the  subscription  is  made  up. 

It  is  nearly  sixteen  years  since,  young  and  inexperienced, 
just  entering  upon  the  arduous  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  I  first 
received  a  commission  from  your  Society.      During  all  this  time  my 
relations  with  you  have  been  of  the  most  pleasing  character.    I  now 
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take  my  leave  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  for  all 
your  Christian  sympathy  and  support.      In  four  weeks  we  expect  to 
leave  for  a  visit  east,," 

Mr.  Gaylord 's  last  commission  in  Iowa  expired  April  15, 
1854.      His  farewell,  however,  was  not  for  long.      November  15  of  the 
next  year  he  was  on  the  lsst  again. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society  had "ex 
perienced  a  change  of  heart"  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

According  to  my  interpretation  of  their  action,  they 
agreed  to  do  just  what  they  were  doing  all  along,  and  the  only  sen- 
sible thing  they  could  do,  namely,  to  treat  each  case  to  be  right. 
I  have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  "hue  and  cry"  of  those  years 
against  the  Society  on  account  of  its  complicity  with  slavery.  To 
ray  mind  the  Soceluty  has  a  clear  and  honorable  record  in  this  matter. 

Eighteen  fifty-five  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  Gaylord 

household. 

In  September  Mr.  Gaylord  made  an  overland  trip  (no  other 
sort  could  be  made)  to  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha. 

He  stopped  at  Lewis  to  invest  in  land  a  small  amount  of 
money  which  had  been  given  to  his  oldest  daughter  by  her  grandmother, 
on  the  mother's  side. 

He  visited  Brother  G.  G.  Rice  at  Council  Bluffs  and  preached 
for  him  in  the  morning,  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  and  preached 
at  Omaha  in  the  afternoon. 

Governor  Richardson  and  others  gathered  about  him  after  the 
sermon,  begging  him  to  come  over  the  river  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them. 

The  needs  and  prospects  of  the  field  appealed  to  him  so 
strongly  that,  at  length,  he  decided  to  ber,in  his  missionary  life  over 
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again  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  Great  Muddy, 

The  breaking  up  at  Danville,  and  leaving  Iowa,  was  a 
trying  experience.      He  writes:      "The  deed  is  done.    We  have  bid 
adieu  to  all  friends  made  in  a  seventeen  years'  ministry,  and  now 
stand  on  the  frontier  where  I  stood  seventeen  years  ago,  except  that 
frontier  is  three  hundred  miles  further  west,  on  the  Missouri  instead 
of  the  Mississippi.       I  was  dismissed  November  7th,  the  next  Sabbath 
preached  my  farewell  sermon,  and  then  bent  my  energies  to  preparation 
for  my  journey,  and  closed  up  my  business,  so  that  we  were  ready  to 
leave  on  the  sixth  of  December."      The  final  parting  was  a  counter- 
part of  that  of  St.  Paul  with  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
The  journey  this  December  weather  was  not  in  a  Pullman  parlor  coach, 
but  it  was  by  wagon,  in  mud  and  rain  and  sleet  and  snow,  through 
half  frozen  streams,  etc.      When  Mr.  Gaylord  crossed  over  into 
Omaha,  "carrying  the  Sabbath  with  him  across  the  Missouri,"  it  was 
Christmas  day  in  the  afternoon,  and  very  cold." 

In  one  of  his  reports,  Mr.  Gaylord  gives  us  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Omaha  of  1856 l 

"For  beauty,  the  situation  is  unsurpassed.      It  is  on 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  westward;  and  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  the  first  point  cn  the  Missouri  River  reached  by  a  rail- 
road.     This  place  and  Council  Bluff  City  will  then  occupy  the  same 
position  on  this  river,  that  Davenport  and  Rock  Island  City  do  on 
the  Mississippi.      You  can  thus  see  at  a  glance  the  relative  and 
future  importance  of  this  point,  and  the  necessity    of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  evangelization.      When  the  spring  is 
fairly  inaugurated,  and  I  can  leave  horae,  I  shall  be  hap  y  to  ex- 
plore, somewhat,  up  and  down  the  river.      Nothing  but  the  scarcity 
of  timber  will  prevent  a  State  from  growing  up  on  the  western  side 
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of  the  Missouri,  with  a  rapidity  that  has  not  been  witnessed  even 
in  this  'fast  age'.      You  must  prepare  for  a  great  work  here,  at 
no  distant  day. 

As  yet,  we  have  no  houses  of  worship,  and  no  schoolhouse. 
Many  begin  to  feel  that  this  strte  of  things  must  not  continue.  I 
have  preached  once  every  Sabbath  since  I  commenced  my  labors.  My 
appointment  has  been  at  three  P..  .,  a  sorewhat  unfavorable  hour, 
especially  here.      The  morning  and  evening  were  previously  occupied 
by  a  Methodist  and  Baptist  brother.      I  have  been  gratified  with  the 
serious  and  thoughtful  attention  that  has  been  given  to  plain,  search- 
ing truth  by  those  who  compose  my  congregation.      We  have  but  one 
place  of  meeting,  and  that  is  the  building  used  by  the  Legislature. 
The  conviction  is  forced  upon  me,  that  we  must  build  a  house  of 
worship.    We  are  beginning  to  move  in  that  matter.      As  a  prepara- 
tory step  to  erecting  a  house  and  organizing  a  church,  I  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  form  a  religious  society,  and  seek  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  ana  interest  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  church.  I 
have  drawn  up  a  constitution,  in  company  with  Governor  uichardson, 
visited  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  several  of  whom 
readily  gave  their  names  to  our  articles  of  incorporation,  and  all 
promised  help  in  building  a  house.      We  have  drawn  up  a  subscription 
paper,  which  will  be  circulated  in  a  few  days.      I  have  recently  re- 
ceived calls  from  two  ladies,  who  report  themselves  as  church  members 
and  identified  in  interest  with  us.      They  bid  me  a  hearty  welcome. 
I  rs.  Gaylord  is  about  taking  steps  to  form  a  Ladies'  Society,  which 
I  think  important  to  give  us  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  church  soon;  and  trust  it  will 
become  a  vigorous  andefficient  agency  for  zood,      I  am  well  satisfied 
that  I  did  not  co  ;e  a  day  too  soon;  and  although  I  have  been  able  to 
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do  but  little,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  yet  I  am  putting 
things  in  form,  I  trust,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  prepared  to  prose- 
cute our  work  vigorously. 

For  five  weeks,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  houseVhich 
we  first  occupied;  and  such  intense  cold  we  never  experienced.  With 
all  the  fire  we  could  make,  water  would  freeze  within  a  foot  of  the 
stove,  very  frequently.      We  were  all  kept,  however,  did  not  freeze, 
and  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  good  health.    We  thought  of  what  we 
had  left,  but  felt  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  here,  and  we  did  not 
desire  to  return.      Four  weeks  since,  I  secured  a  comfortable 
duelling.      It  has  two  rooms,  one  of  good  size  and  the  anther  small  - 
no  cellar  or  chamber,  no  well,  or  other  conveniences.      For  this, 
we  have  to  pay   '21  a  month. 

We  have  been  forcibly  reminded  within  the  last  month 
that  we  are  really  on  the 'frontier . 1      The  town  has  been  thronged 
with  the  native  Indians,  the  former  lords  of  this  soil.  There 
were,  at  one  time  for  about  two  weeks,  800  or  900  of  the  Omaha  In- 
dians enca;  ped  about  two  miles  from  this  place.      One  day,  they 
rere  all  in  town  at  once;  and  received  from  the  government  agent 
600  sacks  of  flour,  and  several  hogshead  of  sugar." 

^ater  in  the  same  year  (October)  he  reports  again: 

"Such  is    he  influx  of  strangers  coming  here  for  permanent 
settle  ent,  that  although  many  houses  were  vacated  on  the  return  of 
spring,  by  persons  going  out  upon  their  claims,  yet  already  (May) 
every  house  is  filled;  and  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  crowded 
to  overflowing,  andevery  day  there  are  new  arrivals. 

The  growth  of  many  years,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Iowa, 
will  here  be  crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  compass.    The  rail- 
road from  Davenport,  now  completed  as  far  as  Iowa  City,  has  just 


been  let  to  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  the  general  conviction  is,  that 
it  will  reach  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  this  place,  in  three  or 
four  years.      Then  there  will  be  nothing  to  check  that  r ighty  tide 
of  emigration,  that  is  flowing  in  this  direction  with  constantly 
augmenting  strength. 

Yfe  have  established  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  it  is 
attended  with  a  good  degree  of  interest.      We  have  already  secured 
a  subscription  of  over  $1000  toward  building  a  house  of  worship, 
and  think  we  con  raise  $1500  on  the  ground.      As  building  is  ex- 
pensive, we  shall  need  $2000  or  $2500  to  build  such  a  house  as 
we  really  ought  to  have. 

Last  Sabbath  (May4)  I  organized  a  Congregational  church, 
in  this  place,  the  first  fruits  of  the  Home  Missionary  enterprise 
in  Nebraska.      Nine  of  us  entered  into  convenant  with  each  other 
and  with  God,  and  were  constituted  a  church  of  Christ.      As  we 
sat  together  around  the  table  of  our  Lord,  it  carried  me  back  to 
the  time  when,  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  meeting  with  my  beloved  church  in  Danville,  for  the  first  time, 
to  remember  Christ  at  his  table.      It  brought  also  afresh  to  mind 
that  scene  when,  six  months  since,  I  last  joined  with  that  church, 
in  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ,  and  bade  them  farewell." 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  report.      Mr.  Gay lord  goes 
on  to  tell  of  a  colony  from  Adams, county,  Illinois,  settled  at 
Fontanelle;  of  his  first  service  there,  and  the  organization  of 
the  church  in  that  place;  of t  he  growth  of  Omaha;  of  the  church 
services,  shifted  from  pillar  to  post,  to  court  house,  to  store 
building,  to  private  residence,  and  sometimes  to  no  place  at  all;- 
of  their  efforts  to  build  a  meeting  house,  etc.,  etc.,  -  all 
familiar  experiences  in  home  missionary  work  on  the  frontier. 
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Reviewing  his  first  year  in  Omaha,  Mr.  Gaylord  says: 
"One  year  since,  I  stood  alone  on  the  extreme  frontier. 
There  was  no  church,  no  Sabbath  school,  no  house  of  worship.  Now 
I  report  a  church  of  twenty-six  members,  a  flourishing  Sabbath 
school,  and  a  house  of  worhsip  inclos  ed  but  not  finished.    We  have 
expended  on  our  building  $2,400.    We  shall  need  about  $1,000  more 
to  finish  it,  all  complete.      Of  this,  we  have  already  over  $500 
secured,  and  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  remainder  in  the  spring. 
We  expect  to  finish  the  house  just  as  early  as  we  can  get  materials. 
I  confidently  expect  to  see  it  all  completed,  paid  for,  and  dedi- 
cated, by  the  first  of  June  next. 

One  year  since,  this  was  literally  the  frontier.  There 
were  very  few  persons  living  any  distance  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.      The  population  then  Has  about  5,000.      Along  the  river, 
towns  and  cities  are  spreading  into  a  vigorous  growth.  Population 
is  spreading  out  into  the  interior,  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Upon  the  Elkhorn,  and  along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Platte,  the 
hitherto  uncultivated  prairie  is  becoming  the  home  of  the  hardy 
pioneer.      Settlements  have  extended  up  the  Platte  river  for 
ninety  miles;  and  I  am  assured  that  the  close  of  another  year  will 
find  hundreds  where  now  there  are  only  tens.      This  is  marked  out 
by  nature  as  the  highway  across  the  continent.      Already  Congress 
has  located  a  military  road  from  this  place  to  New  Fort  Kearney,  and 
we  learn  that  $400,000  have  been  appropriated  to  establish  a  wagon 
road|thence  to  the  Salt  Lake.      This  is  destined  soon  to  become  the 
route  of  the  great  Pacific  railroad.      The  rich  soil  of  Nebraska 
is  no  longer  to  be  unoccupied,  or  to  be  undisturbed.      Our  present 
population  is  not  less  than  15,000;  and  in  one  year  more,  will,  in 
all  probability  be  50,000.      Here  is  a  field  of  rich  promise  if 
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occupied  now.  But  the  work  is  urgent.  We  ought  to  have  several 
ministers  on  the  ground  early  this  spring;  and  must  suffer  lcs  s  if 
we  do  not.  The  advance  of  this  territory  is  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  previous  ly  settled  portion  of  the  Great  West.  I 
feel  oppressed,  at  times,  with  a  view  of  the  field  that  is  opening 
here  for  ministerial  labor. " 

Before  the  church  building  had  been  finished,  it  was 
f ovoid  to  be  too  small;  do  the  rear  end  was  torn  out  and  thirteen 
feet  added. 

In  July  of  1867  the  building  was  completed  at  the  cost 
of  about  $4,000,  and  with  the  aid  of  $500  from  the  Congregational 
Union,  was  dedicated  free  from  debt. 

Mrs.  Gay lord  spent  the  summer  of  1857  in  her  old  New 
England  home.      In  October  she  returned,  and  her  husband  met  her 
at  Danville,  where  they  had  a  delightful  visit,  as  also  at  Mt. 
Pleasant;  but  their  over  land  journey  back  to  Omaha  in  December 
wan  toilsome  and  tedious. 

In  1858,  reviewing  his  three  years  of  labor  in  Nebraska, 

he  says: 

"When  I  came  here,  all  was  a  moral  waste;  I  stood  alone 
at  the  gateway  of  this  important  Territory;  upon  me  devolved  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  setting  in  operation  a  train  of  influences, 
that  are  to  flow  on  with  growing  strength  after  my  work  on  earth 
is  done.      There  was  no  church  to  look  to  for  aid  and  encourage- 
ment;   I  was  a  stranger  among  strangers,  without  a  house  of  worship, 
a  Sabbath  school,  a  meeting  for  social  prayer.      Now,  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  I  meet  in  a  christian  temple  an  intelligent  and  atten- 
tive congregation.      ^ere  is  a  church  of  fifty  members,  an  interesting 
Sabbath  school  and  Bible  class.      I  look  out  upon  six  other  churches 
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of  like  faith,  most  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  gather  in 
places  which,  three  years  since,  were  almost  without  inhabitants. 
In  the  providence  of  God,  the  foundations  of  an  important  Literary 
Institution  have  been  laid,  and  the  work  of  instruction  is  now  to 
be  commenced.      Such  is  the  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  three 
years  of  the  Society's  efforts  in  a  new  field.      And  yet  it  seems, 
sometimes,  as  if  little  had  been  done.      But  the  results  of  these 
incipient  enterprises,  eternity  alone  will  disclose. 

What  the  developments  of  this  country  are t  o  be  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  wisest  are  not  able  to  predict.      It  is  now 
pretty  much  conceded,  that  substantial  and  extensive  discoveries 
of  gold  have  been  made  in  the  western  part  of  this  Territory.  At 
first,  it  was  thought  to  be  in  Kansas;  but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be 
mostly  in  Nebraska.      A  large  number  have  gone  from  this  and  other 
towns  on  the  river  this  fall,  and  it  is  supposed  that  2,000  persons 
will  winter  in  the  mines.      If  the  present  impressions  are  correct, 
it  will  have  a  tendency  in  the  spring  to  drain  off  our  population 
considerably ,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  a  tide  of  emigration 
like  that  which  poured  in  to  California  in  1850.      It  will  stimu- 
late production,  urge  forward  public  improvements,  largely  increase 
the  business  of  the  river,  and,  we  think,  hasten  the  settlement  of 
all  the  region  lying  between  us  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.      The  Chris- 
tian can  not  but  contemplate  the  bearings  of  this  discovery  upon 
his  work  with  interest.      We  await  the  future  with  deep  solicitude." 

In  1859  Mr.  Gaylord  spent  the  sum  er  in  New  York  and  New 
England  soliciting  funds  for  the  Fontanelle  Seminary,  with  indif- 
ferent success,  but  raising  enough,  however  "to  hold  the  ground  and 
save  the  building."      In  the  way  of  rest  and  refreshment  and  mental 
filling  up,  the  trip  east  was  a  great  success. 
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In  the  spring  of  1860  he  writes: 

"We(are  now  passing  through  all  the  evils  incident  to  the 
changes  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  mining  region  so  near  us  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains.      No  doubt  longer  remaining  in  the  minds  of 
our  citizens,  of  the  substantial  richness  of  these    mines;  very 
many  of  them  have  already  gone  and  others  are  preparing  to  go. 

The  tide  of  emigration  was  setting  thither  during  the 
spring  months.      There  are  also  many  going  by  the  overland  route 
to  California  and  Oregon.      We  have  now  almost  daily  communication 
with  Denver  City. 

A  new  element  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  popula- 
tion of  this  part  of  Nebraska.      A  portion  of  the  Mormons,  who  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  have  re- 
cently held  a  conference  in  Illinois,  and  elected  Joseph  Sm  ith,  jr., 
their  president.      He  accepts  the  office;  and  a  committee  of  their 
body  have  made  arrangements  to  locate  this  branch  of  the  Mormon 
church  in  this  county,  seven  miles  north  of  this  place.      The  first 
instalment  is  expected  in  a  few  days,  and  it  is  said  that  several 
thousand  will  follow  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  settle  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties."      The  headquarters  of  the  Josphite  Mormons 
is  at  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  Mr.  Gaylord  reports: 

"We  have  had  our  full  share  of  excitement  growing  out  of 
the  state  of  the  country  and  local  influences.      We  noticed  the 
gathering  storm  until  it  broke^upon  the  country  in  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  when  the  most  lively  feelings  of  patriotism  were  aroused, 
and  the  sane  spirit  of  union  was  manifested  that  characterizes  the 
whole  North. 

While  the  emigration  to  the  mountains  has  been  less  than 


last  year,  that  to  the  Pacific  States  has  been  greater.      It  has  bee 
a  perfect  flood.      Our  streets  were  full  for  several  weeks*    As  that 
subsided,  the  Mormon  tide  began  to  flow.      A  large  number  of  the 
•Saints'  are  now  at  Florence,  preparing  to  depart  on  their  pilgrimag 
to  Salt  Lake  -  *the  promised  land.1      They  are  mostly  English,  and 
quite  superior  to  those  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  hitherto  for  the 
same  destination.      I  understand  they  are  in  quite  a  destitute  and 
suffering  condition.      It  is  sad  to  think  how  they  are  deluded. 
Large  numbers  more  are  expected. 

The  troubles  in  Missouri  have  caused  quite  a  number  of 
families  to  come  to  this  place  as  permanent  residents.      A  regiment 
is  being  mustered  into  service  from  Nebraska.      Four  companies  were 
sworn  in  last  week,  and  are  now  quartered  here.      All  these  things 
tend  to  divert  the  mind  from  spiritual  things,  and  we  labor  on 
with  the  usual  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.      We  are  constrained 
to  feel  that  in  God  is  our  help."         In  this  report  Mr.  Gaylord 
also  speaks  of  a  tour  of  observation  down  the  River  on  both  sides, 
in  which  he  visits  Council  Bluffs,  Glenwood,  Tabor,  Civil  Bend,  etc. 
in  Iowa  and  several  points  in  Nebraska. 

In  1862,  reviewing  seven  years  of  labor  in  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Gaylord  writes: 

"My  efforts  have  been  constant,  earnest,  and  persevering, 
and  I  trust  not  altogether  in  vain.      I  have  preached  twice  every 
Sabbath,  superintended  the  Sabbath  school,  and,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time,  met,  five  evenings  in  the  week  for  prayer,  with 
those  who  chose  to  come  to  my  study  in  the  church.      Those  meetings 
were  profitable,  and,  although  they  have  not  as  yet  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  any  of  the  impenitent,  yet  they  were  blessed  to  the 

church.      Our  congregation  ha3  been  better  this  quarter  than  the 
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last,  and  the  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  school  is  larger.  The 
general  aspect  of  things  is,  on  the  whole,  more  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging.     At  each  of  the  two  last  communions,  we  had  three  ac- 
cessions, and  two  or  three  more  have  letters  ready  to  join  at  the 
next. 

An  immense  emigration  passed  through  here  in  May  and  June, 
mostly  for  California  and  Salmon  River.      There  is  quite  a  number  of 
families  here,  the  head  of  which  is  on  the  way  to  the  latter  region, 
if  not  already  there.      The  Mormon  emigration  has  also  been  very 
large.      It  has  started  over  the  plains  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
some  of  the  emigrants  must  suffer  severely,  if  they  do  not  perish, 
by  being  overtaken  with  cold  weather  and  snow  befo  re  they  get  through. 
The  last  of  them  have  now  (Aug.  20th)  but  just  left  the  Missouri 
River.      Many  of  those  that  have  come  over  from  Europe  this  year, 
are  without  means.      They  are  brought    through  by  the  church  emi- 
gration fund.      Wagons  have  been  sent  down  from  Salt  Lake  to  take 
out  their  bagqrage,  while  men,  women,  and  children  are  compelled  to 
walk  the  entire  distance  from  here  to  Utah!    Surely  it  is  a  pil- 
grimage.     They  read  us  a  lesson  of  devotion.    Some  have  had  their 
eyes  open  to  see  their  error,  and  have  concluded  to  go  no  further." 

Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Gaylord  adds  a  chapter  to  the  Book 
of  Lamentations.    He  writes: 

"it  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  condition  of  those  churches 
which  I  have  organized,  and  from  which,  at  one  time,  I  hoped  so 
much.      Reverses,  the  changes  caused  by  them,  and  the  opening  and 
development  of  the  gold  mines,  followed  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  taken  in  connection  with  the  lack  of  ministers  to 
instruct  and  encourage  them,  have      almost  destroyed  these  small 
beginnings."      He  then  specifies,  telling  of  the  demise  of  Platts- 
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ford,  Decatur,  and  Fort  Calhoun;  a  great  falling  off  at  Fontanelle, 
and  the  pastorlessness  of  Brownsville  and  Weeping  Water,  etc. 

"This  state  of  things,"he  says,  "has  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.      I  have  asked  myself  -  Must  Nebraska  be  abandoned  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  all  our  efforts  to  lay  such  foundations 
as  have  made  Mew  England  what  she  is,  prove  a  failure?      As  I  look 
upon  my  own  church,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  unremitting  labor  for 
the  past  year,  I  find  but  little  relief,    A  feeling  of  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  welfare  of  souls,  has  pre- 
vailed even  more  than  hitherto.      I  have  been  compelled,  almost 
literally,  to  carry  the  church  -  seeing  to  its  secular  affairs,  as 
well  as  laboring  for  its  spiritual  advancement.      The  male  members 
are  few,  and  poor.      Worse  than  all,  there  is  a  sad  state  of  re- 
ligious declension,  among  the  people.      With  all  the  influence  of 
the  different  churches,  the  morals  of  the  place  are  waxing  worse. 
Sabbath-breaking  and  intemperance  are  greatly  on  the  increase." 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this,  the  y^ear  1863  opens  with  a 
Psalm.    February  eighth,  a  new  church  of  seventeen  members  is  or- 
ganized at  Nebraska  City.      On  this  occasion  there  are  sermons  by 
Mr.  Gaylord,  John  Todd  of  Tabor,  and  A.  V.  House  of  Glenwood.  "The 
movement  is  entirely  of  the  people."    says  Mr.  Gaylord,     "The  Con- 
gregational element  that  has  been  gathering  there  has  now  taken 
form  and  is  most  manifestly,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  carrying 
out  into  action  of  a  nessssity,  for  some  time  keenly  felt  by  some 
of  these  members.      They  came  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin;  and  they  felt,  as  several  expressed  with  deep 
emotion,  that  they  were  coming  home.      Some  said  it  was  the  best 
day  they  had  seen  for  six  years.      There  is  among  the  members  a 
clear  understanding  of  our  church-polity,  and  a  true  love  of  it. 
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They  showed  a  deep  and  rich  religious  experience,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  tearful  interest.      There  is  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  a  remarkable  spirit  of  unity  that  gives  promise 
of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  growth.      They  have  come  together  to 
work  for  God,      They  have  the  right  idea  of  a  church.      They  have 
appointed  their  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and,  whether  they  have 
preaching  or  not,  design  to  maintain  regular  Sabbath  worship.  I 
felt  the  occasion  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  seasons  of  my 
life.      The  church  is  located  in  a  region  where  it  will  find  scope 
to  exert  itself,  and  I  haire  no  doubt  it  will  make  itself  felt  as 
a  power  for  good.      They  a -e  anti-slavery,  and  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  reform  movements  and  missionary  operations  of  the  day.  Ne- 
braska City  is  the  largest  place  in  the  territory,  south  of  the 
Platte  River,  has  a  population  of  between  two  and  three  thousand, 
and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fine  region  of  country." 

In  his  next  report,  Mr.  Gaylord  has  an  ugly  story  of 
sectarianism  to  report: 

"A  new  difficulty  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  church 
at  Fontanelle,  by  the  organization  of  an  Old  School  Presbyterian 
church.      A  minister  has  been  residing  there  for  some  years,  but 
his  labors  were  mostly  elsewhere.      In  the  absence  of  any  minister 
laboring  with  the  Congregational  church,  and  owing  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  that  people  to  enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the  word,  he 
proposed,  last  fall,  to  preach  one  half  of  the  time  for  them,  for  six 
months,  provided  they  would  raise  $50  for  them    This  they  did.  Before 
the  six  months  expired,  he  told  some  of  the  people,  who  he  knew  de- 
sired his  stay,  that  he  could  not  get  further  aid  from  his  Missionary 
Board  unless  a  church  of  his  order  could  be  formed;  and  he  would  have 
to  leave.      Thus  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  church  -  by  going  tv/enty 
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miles  to  get  one  who  was  a  Presbyterian  for  an  elder.  This 
new  movement  will  weaken  the  Congregational  church,  of  which 
there  are  still,  I  believe,  twelve  members  left.      They  wish  their 
church  to  live,  and  desire  to  have  a  minister  with  them,  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time;  and  I  feel  that  the  interests  of  religion  and 
of  our  institution,  located  there,  demand  that  these  wishes  be 
met  without  delay." 

In  December  of  this  year  Mr.  Gaylord  closes  up  his  ninth 
year  in  Nebraska,  and  indulges  in  retrospect.    He  writes: 

"in  December  last,  I  preached  my  quarter  century  sermon. 
Twenty  five  years  ago,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  December,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  I  commenced  my  ministerial  work  under  com- 
mission from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Iowa.      It  has  been  an  eventful  period,  effecting  wonderful 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  Western  field;  and  I  coujd  only  say, 
in  the  review,  What  hath  God  wrought I      And  among  the  human  instru- 
mentalities employed  in  producing  these  changes  for  good,  your 
honored  Society  has  taken  the  lead.      What  a  history  will  be  writ- 
ten of  the  quarter  of  a  century  now  opening  upon  us?      No  human 
foresight  can  read  the  unwritten  document,  and  I  doubt  not  our 
present  anticipations  will  fall  as  far  short  of  the  reality  that 
time  will  reveal,  as  the  visions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  fell 
short  of  what  we  now  see.      What  motives  to  Christian  labor,  press 
upon  us I 

The  breaking  ground  for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  on 
the  2d  of  December,  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest,  in  which  all 
participated.      If  this  road  is  built  vigorously,  as  it  is  supposed 
it  will  be,  it  will  give  not  only  a  rapid,  but  healthy  and  sub- 
stantial growth  to  this  place,  and  to  a  breadth  of  country  on 
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either  side  of  it  across  the  entire  Territory,      Already,  numbers 
of  strangers  are  visiting  us,  and  as  the  season  advances,  the  emi- 
gration promises  to  be  large,      I  find,  by  letters  that  I  am  re- 
ceiving, and  from  what  I  learn  from  others,  that  many  are  looking 
this  way  for  business  locations. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  our  hearts  were  made  glad  by  a 
donation  visit  from    our  own  people  and  others.      They  spread  a 
bountiful  table.      The  visitors  filled  our  house  in  every  part, 
all  seemed  hapoy,  and  we  found  ourselves  the  richer,  not  only  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion,  inspiring  hope  and  courage,  but  by 
substantial  gifts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $100. 

Heavy  burdens  have  been  lifted  from  us,  our  hearts 
lightened,  and  the  ability  given  us,  with  more  singleness  of  heart 
and  less  distraction  of  mind  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  great  work 
of  the  ministry.      Our  earnest  prayer  is,  that  God  would  bless  them 
in  temporal  things  and  send  down  upon-  them  rich  showers  of  divine 
grace." 

Eighteen  Hundred  sixty-four  was  another  memorable  year 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Graylord.      He  and  Mrs.  Gaylord  made  another 
visit  East.      At  Quincy,  Illinois,  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, they  met  Secretary  Badger  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society.      Here  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  Nebraska  should  have 
a  Home  Missionary  Agent;  and  Dr.  Badger  said,    "if  we  make  the  ap- 
pointment, you  must  be  the  man." 

In  July  following,  the  secretary  writes: 
"I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  arrangement  which  we  con- 
templated in  Quincy,  for  securing  your  services  for  the  agency  in 
Nebraska,  ha3  been  completed.      Your  report  of  your  labors  and  visit 
here,  we  have  received  and  read  with  great  interest.      We  hope  you 
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may  be  able  to  secure  a  good  man  to  take  your  place  in  Omaha, 
and  several  others  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  you,  but  you  will 
have  to  follow  them  up  with  a  sharp  stick.      It  is  a  great  and 
glorious  work  into  which  you  have  now  entered  -  in  keeping  with 
all  your  past  life  -  and  will  round  it  off,  I  trust,  into  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  to  be  crowned  with  the  recompense  of  those  who  "Turn 
many  to  righteousness." 

Late  in  September,  Mr.  Gay lord  returned  to  Omaha.  At 
Quincy  they  missed  the  train  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  road, 
and  were  greatly  distressed,  especially  as  they  were  short  of 
aoney.      The  train  they  missed  was  looted  by  guerrillas  over  in 
Missouri,      The  train  next  day  was  guarded  by  a  posse  of  soldiers. 
At  St,  Joseph,  however,  they  met  ;vith  disappointment.      The  last 
boat  for  the  season  up  the  river  from  St.  Joseph  had  gone,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  complete  the  last  part  of  the  journey  very 
uncomfortably  by  stage. 

Mr.  Gaylord  tells  of  his  new  appointment  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  as  Agent.      He  writes: 

"We  reached  home  on  the  tenth  day  of  October,  much  im- 
proved in  health,  and  strengthened  to  enter  upon  the  work  to  which 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  has 
seen  fit  to  appoint  me.      The  field  assigned  to  me  is  new,  and  yet 
one  of  immediate  prospective  importance.      The  valley  of  the  Missouri 
stretching  through  it,  from  North  to  South,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Platte,  from  its  western  border  to  the  Missouri  river,  both  of 
them  affording  rare  attractions  for  settlers. 

During  the  five  weeks  since  I  reached  home,  I  have  been 
very  busy.      Besides  the  preparation  and  the  preaching  of  sermons 

on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  written  a  large  number  of  letters,  attended 
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a  meeting  of  our  Association  at  Nebraska  City,  fifty  miles  from 
here,  and  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  our  institution  at  Fon- 
tanelle,  forty  miles  distant." 

Thus  begins  a  long  story  of  the  cares,  labors,  travels 
and  hardships  of  a  home  missionary  agent  on  the  frontier. 

His  Agency  included  western  Iowa  where  for  a  number  of 
years  he  found  the  bulk  of  his  work.      Early  in  1865  he  organizes 
a  church  at  Salt  Creek,      Returning  from  this  engagement,  he  had 
an  experience.      He  says: 

"I  had  a  very  uncomfortable  ride  on  Monday,  and  arrived 
at  the  river  only  to  find  my  way  blocked  up.      The  ferry  boat  on 
the  Platte  had  sunk,  so  that  there  was  no  crossing.      The  boat 
on  the  Missouri  at  Piatt smouth  was  aground,  in  consequence  of  the 
falling  of  the  river  by  a  gorge  of  ice  above,      I  was  detained  there 
three  days,  and  did  not  succeed  in  crossing  till  Thursday  noon,  and 
then  with  great  difficulty,      I  was  then  in  Iowa,  and  passed  up 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  that  night,      I  left  my  horse  and 
buggy,  and  the  next  morning  rode  on  a  wood  wagon  four  miles  up  the 
river,  crossed  in  a  skiff,  in  an  open  place,  and  walked  five  miles 
to  my  home,  which  I  reached  on  Friday  about  noon,      I  ate  my  Thanks- 
giving dinner  (a  cold  lunch)  riding  in  my  buggy,  yet  truly  thankful 
that  I  was  making  progress  homeward," 

Early  in  this  year  also  he  holds  a  very  successful  pro- 
tracted meeting  at  Glenwood, 

In  June  of  this  year  he  makes  another  trip  to  the  East 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  Boston,      I  have 
occasion  to  remember  that  meeting,      I  was  in  college  at  Jackson- 
ville, Illinoss,      Our  president,  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  preached 

the  sermon.      I  happened  to  be  at  his  house  when  he  started  east 
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to  attend  t  is  meeting;  and  later  read  the  sermon  with  great  in- 
terest. 

In  November  this  year,  Mr.  Gaylord  makes  a  long  tour  of 
exploration,  visiting  Sioux  City  -  much  more  of  a  place  than  he 
expected  to  find;  Onawa,  with  300  people  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
fine  opening  for  a  Congregational  minister;  Little  Sioux,  Magno- 
lia, Harrison  (Dunlap)  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  sums  up  his  report  by 
saying:     "i  feel  that  this  is  a  most  important  exploration." 

Eighteen  sixty-six  is  a  busy  year  for  the  home  missionary 
Agent,      In  March  he  reports  a  Sabbath  spent  at  Onawa  -  the  church 
anxious  for  a  minister,  and  a  Congregational  population  coming 
in,  and  the  county  filling  up  with  eastern  people.      He  reports 
also  a  Sabbath  at  Civil  Bend;  and  a  ten  days1  meeting  at  Lev/is, 
where  they  have  just  dedicated  a  neat  and  commodious  church 
building;  and  a  visit  to  Grove  City  where  our  brother  E.  S.  Hill 
was  just  beginning  his  ministry.      Closing  his  report,  he  says: 

"A  wave  of  divine  influence  seems  to  be  passing  over 
this  valley.      There  are  revivals  at  Tabor,  Civil  Bend,  Lewis, Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  and  Omaha,  and  I  feel  greatly  encouraged.      One  church 
on  the  Iowa  side  has  had  no  regular  preaching  for  some  years  and 
yet  it  is  in  a  promising  place  and  a  growing  county,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  intelligent  people.      Tabor  is  self-supporting,  and 
has  had  no  missionary  aid  from  the  first.      It  was  a  colony  from 
Oberlin,  bringing  their  minister,  Rev,  John  Todd,  with  them.  That 
church  was  organized  in  1852,  and  is  very  strong  and  efficient. 
There  are  in  eleven  counties,  eleven  churches.      Three  counties  have 
one  each,  and  four  have  two  each,  leaving  four  in  which  there  is 
no  Congregational  organization."    For  a  number  of  years  Tabor  re- 
ceived aid  fror.i  the  A.  M.  A. 
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In  June  of  '66  he  reports: 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  live  in  sight  of  a  rail- 
road,     A  train  of  forty  cars  passed  down  this  evening  on  the 
U.P.R.R.      That  great  work  is  being  pushed  forward  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  day.      The  cars  now  pass  through  Columbus  and  across 
the  Loup  Fork," 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  as  his  engagements  were  mostly  in 
southwestern  Iowa,  he  brought  his  family  over  to  Tabor  and  for 
three  months  made  that  his  headquarters.      V7e  find  him  at  Clarinda, 
Amity  (College  Springs),  Quincy,  Adams  county,  Nevinville,  Grove 
City,  Lewis,  Exira,  Magnolia,  and  every  where.      At  Magnolia, 
J.  H.  Morley  was  just  beginning  his  great  career,  not  yet  finished. 

He  explored  the  Boyer  valley,  finding  abundant  prospects  and 
demands  for  Congregational  churches  along  the  tracks  of  the  coming 
Great  Northwestern  Railway.      He  says: 

"The  railway  from  Chicago,  by  way  of  Clinton,  on  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  to  Boonesboro,  will  be  completed  to  Denison  by  winter, 
and  is  to  run  down  the  Boyer  to  connect  with  the  Pacific  Railroad 
at  Omaha.      The  connection  will  undoubtedly  be  made  within  one 
year.      Next  year,  we  shall  need  three  men  in  the  Boyer  valley. 
Two  of  them  are  needed  now.     We  want  another  in  the  western  part 
of  Harrison  County  on  the  Missouri  bottom. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  lay  hold  of  this  great  valley  as  fast 
as  men  can  be  found.      Now  is  the  time  of  great  interest." 

In  September  of  1866  a  Congregational  convention  was  held  at 
Council  Bluffs;  the  principal  question  before  the  convention  being 
Home  Evangelization;      Mr.  Gay lord  reported  for  the  meeting,  good 
weather,  a  good  attendance,  good  interest,  a  good  spirit  manifest, 
and  a  good  set  of  resolutions;  and  a  growing  work  with  few  laborers. 
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"Two  brethren,"  he  says,  "cane  from  Amity  to  the 

Convention,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  and  when  I  was 

compelled  to  tell  them  that  I  had  no  certain  prospect  of  a  minister 

for  them,  the  expression  of  their  countenances  gave  me  great  pain, 
came 

A  lady/from  Harrison,  in  the  Boyer  valley,  fifty  miles  by  coach, 
to  attend  the  meeting,  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  minister.  She 
came  because  none  of  the  brethren  could  come,  and  as  she  realized 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  for  these  destitute  fields, 
the  unbidden  tears  would  flow. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  is  now  built  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  will  be  half  way  to  the  mountains  before  winter. 
The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  is  completed  to  Dennison, 
seventy  miles  from  this  city,  and  will  reach  this  place  by  spring. 
The  track  is  being  laid  on  the  Council  Bluffs  and  St,  Joseph  Rail- 
road, and  this  will  be  finished  within  twelve  months,      Mr.  Phelps, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  this  road,  is  a  liberal  man.      He  offers  to 
head  a  subscription  paper  with  ^100,  for  the  support  of  Rev,  M.  F. 
Piatt  for  six  months,  to  labor  in  a  field  along  the  line  of  the 
road  on  the  Missouri  bottom.      He  also  offers  a  lot  in  Bartlett,  a 
new  railroad  town,  and  $>500,  towards  building  a  church,  provided 
$1,000  more  can  be  raised,      I  am  glad  of  such  a  helper," 

In  1867  Mr.  Gaylord  attends  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
General  Association,  and  reports: 

"I  have  just  enjoyed  the  privilege,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  of  meeting  with  the  Genefcral  Association  of  Iowa, 
with  which  I  was  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  connected,  of  revisiting 
the  place  where  I  commenced  my  labors  as  a  minister  -  then  in  the 
ardor  of  youth  -  and  of  preaching  once  more  to  that  church  which 
I  formed,  June  30th,  183S,  and  to  which  I  ministered  for  more t han 
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sixteen  years.      The  Association,  which  held  its  26th  annual 
meeting  at  Muscatine,  was  formed  November,  1840,  with  three 
ministers,  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  Rev.  J.  R.  Read,  and  myself,  and 
three  churches  in  Danville,  Denmark  and  Fairfield.      The  three 
mi  isters  are  still  in  active  service,  and  were  all  present  at 
the  meeting.      The  little  one,  if  it  has  not  become  a  thousand, 
has  greatly  increased,  and,  occupying  as  it  does  a  region  fast 
augmenting  in  population,  it  has  the  promise  of  future  growth. 
What  changes  in  these  twenty-six  years  I      Then  only  a  scattered 
population  was  to  be  found,  for  a  short  distance  v/est  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river;  while  all  west  of  these  settlements  was  a  wilderness. 
Now  there  is  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  for  700  miles  west  of 
that  river;  new  States  have  sprung  up  west  of  the  Missouri  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  settlements  are  forming  rapidly  amid 
the  mountain  fastnesses." 

In  July  of  this  same  year  Kir.  Gay  lord  had  a  slight  stroke 
of  paralysis  which  put  him  out  of  service  for  the  time,  but  within 
a  few  days  he  was  at  it  again  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But, 
as  I  read  the  record  of  his  subsequent  career,  I  think  I  can  see 
that  something  had  happened,  and  that  he  was  never  quite  the  same 
man  again,  in  robustness  of  body  and  mind  that  he  had  been  before. 

In  1868  he  took  a  trip  with  K.  A.  Burnell  and  other 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  out  into 
Utah,  not  for  pleasure,  but  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  railroad  men 
and  settlers  along  the  line. 

"The  track,"  he  says,  "was  being  laid  down  at  the  rate 
of  from  two  to  four  miles  a  day.      It  has  already  passed  the  bridge 
which  divides  the  falling  rain,  sending  a  part  to  the  Atlantic  and 
a  part  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.      The  cars  now  run  the  entire  length  of 
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Nebraska,  and  are  causing  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  new  terri- 
tory of  7iiyoming  to  echo  bade  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 
Utah  only  remains  to  be  spanned  by  the  iron  track,  to  bring  the 
two  ends  of  the  continental  highway  together,  an  event  which  is 
nearer  its  consummation  than  many  are  aware.      If  thousands  are 
attracted  by  the  scenery  of  the  old  mountains,  whose  long  slumber 
is  now  so  rudely  disturbed,  what  numbers  will  be  set  in  motion 
when  the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  can  be  made  in  a  week, 
in  ease  and  luxury t" 

April  10,  1869,  Mr.  Gaylord  assisted  in  organizing  a 

Grove  City 

church  at  Atlantic.      Kev.  E.  S.  Hill/had  done  the  preliminary  work 
in  gathering  the  people  for  the  church.    This  was  his  home  for 
thirty-six  years. 

This  year,  also,  Mr.  ^aylord  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Association  of  Illinois  at  Farmington,  but  "lost"  the 
cream  of  the  meeting",  belated  by  wash-outs  on  the  Road. 

In  1869,  closing  up  five  years  of  labor  in  Nebraska,  and 
thirty-one  in  the  west,  he  is  again  in  a  reminiscent  mo^d,  and 
writes: 

"I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  changes  that  all  these  years 
have  wrought  over  a  vast  region,  then  without  inhabitant,  but  now 
filled  with  a  busy  and  enterprising  population.      Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  the  new  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  have  been  brov.ght  into  the  Union,  and  over  them  all  the 
gospel  has  to  some  extent  exerted  its  moulding  influence,  until 
in  some  places  the  wilderness  has  becone  a  fruitful  field.  But 
thework,  instead  of  being  done,  seems  just  begun.      The  great  stretch 
of  country  between  the  Llissouri  valley  and  the  Pacific  States  is 
being  vitalized  by  the  influence  of  modern  improvements,  as  well  as 
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by  the  resources  of  the  mountains,  so  that  the  work  of  evangelization 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  without  serious  detriment  to  a  re- 
gion fast  filling  with  towns  and  cities,  and  beginning  to  roll 
back  its  influence  upon  the  older  States,      These  thoughts  press 
upon  me  as  I  see  the  daily  departure  of  long  trains  of  cars  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  as  I  read  of  the  resources  of  the  im- 
mense plains  between  us  and  the  mountain.      New  lines  of  railroad 
are  being  projected  in  our  State,  which  will  bring  in  business, 
wealth,  and  population." 

In  this  year,  1869,  Mr,  G&ylord  reports  the  first  self- 
supporting  church  in  Nebraska,      Of  course  this  is  the  Omaha 
First,      He  writes: 

"Last  Sabbath  vre  received  an  accession  of  eleven  menbers 
to  the  church  in  Omaha.    In  the  evening  we  held  the  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer,      I  have  sone  history  of  the  Hone  .Missionary  work 
in  our  State,  and  reminded  the  church  that,  being  the  oldest,  she 
should  be  anjexample  to  the  rest,  and  suggested  that  the  time  had 
come  when  we  should  come  up  to  the  position  of  self-support.  Toward 
the  close  of  the.  meeting,  the  purpose  to  ask  no  more  aid  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  daclared,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
with  great  earnestness  and  unanimity. 

To  say  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  you  this  action 
of  the  church,  but  faintly  expresses  the  joy  I  feel.      From  the  in- 
terest manifested  and  the  readiness  to  adopt  the  above  resolution, 
I  am  sure  that  this  church  will  not  forget  their  obligations  for 
ad  received  since  1856;  and  that  they  will    be  ready  to  make  liberal 
contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  as  God  shall  give  them 
the  ability." 

In  1870,  Mr,  ^aylord  comes  to  another  rather  sharp  turn 
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in  his  career.      In  i^ay  of  this  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
only,  after  a  service  of  only  six  years,  he  retires,  or  is  retired, 
from  the  super intendency.      I  do  not  know  but  it  rather  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  suggestion  came  from  the  New  York  office.  You 
cannot  always  tell  by  what  you  see  in  print  how  such  things  are. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  indications  that  Mr,  Gaylord  was  losing 
somewhat  in  physical  and  mental  vigor,  making  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  a  work  so 
exacting  and  so  arduous. 

The  first  announcement,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  comes 
from  the  secretaries  in  New  York, 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  1870  is  the 
f ollowing: 

"Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord,  one  of  the  Iowa  pioneers,  and  for  near- 
ly six  years  agent  of  this  Society  in  Nebraska,  has  been  led  by  im- 
paired health,  to  resign  the  severe  labors  of  the  agency,  though  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  continue  to  render  important  service  to  the 
Society  and  the  churches  of  that  State, 

Rev,  0.  W.  Merrill,  of  Ananosa,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  Mr, 
Gaylord1 s  successor  in  the  agency,  and  has  accepted  the  position," 

Mr,  Gaylord's  own  account  of  his  resignation  is  as  follows 
(June  '70): 

"I  now  resign  my  agency;  not  because  I  am  tired  of  the  work, 
or  have  any  less  love  for  it  than  formerly,      I  commenced  preaching 
in  Iowa,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Dec.  1st,  1838,  under  a  commission 
from  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.      After  laboring  seventeen 
years  in  that  State,  eleven  of  them  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dan- 
ville, which  jame  up  to  self-sup  ort  under  my  ministry,  I  came  to 
Nebraska  and  took  up  my  abode  in  Omaha,  then  in  its  infancy.  Here, 
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under  the  fostering  care  of  your  Society,  I  organized  the  first  Con- 
gregational church  in  the  Territory,   (and  others  afterward),  and 
labored  with  it  nine  years,  until  called  to  act  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society  for  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa.      I  came  here  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  with  perfect  health,  full  of  ardor  for  the  good  cause  to 
which  I  had  devoted  my  life,  and  enthusiastic  with  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing a  pure  gospel  in  a  new  land.      I  began  my  work  as  your  Agent  in 
November,  1864,  and  have  devoted  my  time,  strength,  and  energy  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  and  what  seemed  the  best  good  of  the  field, 
always  refusing  to  mix  with  my  work  any  kind  of  secular  business.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  share  a  good  measure  of  the 
love  and  esteem  of  the  people  whose  spiritual  vrelfare  I  have  tried 
to  promote.      As  I  now  lay  down  my  work,  I  look  out  upon  a  goodly 
family  of  churches,  eighteen  in  number,  the  way  to  organize  others 
preparing,  and  gospel  influences  extending  more  rapidly  than  even 
before.      I  seem  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  path,  with  a  wall 
before  me  through  which  as  yet  I  see  no  opening.      I  can  only  lay  my- 
self down  at  my  Master's  feet,  and  wait  his  bidding.      If  he  has  no 
..ore  work  for  me  to  do,  I  will  try  to  be  content. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  God  may  bless  the  Society,  and  make 
it  instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  much  greater  amount  of  good  in  the 
future  than  it  has  in  the  past." 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  Mr.  Gaylord's  general  missionary 
labors.      Among  tne  miscellaneous  items  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Home  missionary  for  this  year,  1870,  we  find  the  following: 

"Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord,  who  has  recently  resigned  his  office 
as  Agent  of  this  Society  for  Nebraska,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  region  traversed 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  permanent 
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occupancy  of  such  fields  as  demand  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
He  entered  upon  his  work  early  iii  May." 

In  May  and  June  he  performed  the  service  and  made  his 
report  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Leaving  Omaha  on  the  26th  of  May,  I  came  at  once  to  the 
end  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  propose  to  work  towards  home. 
I  reached  Ogden,  more  than  1,000  miles  from  Omaha,  in  a  little  over 
two  days.      The  road  may  well  be  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.      In  places,  solid  masses  of  rock  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  150  feet  on  either  side  of  the  track,  their  summits 
covered  with  snow.      To  build  a  railroad  through  such  a  country  was 
a  herculean  undertaking.      Hills  are  cut  down  or  tunneled,  valleys 
filled  up  or  spanned  by  bridges,  and  the  train  goes  thundering  down 
as  if  hurried  on  by  fate.      It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences if  by  any  means  a  train  should  fly  the  track.      Ogden  I 
found  to  be  over  20  years  old,  instead  of  a  new  town,  as  I  supposed. 
It  is  settled  mostly  by  Mormons.      The  ^abernacle,  a  large  structure, 
is  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  city,  and  there  is  no  other  re- 
ligious organization  here.      Its  importance  at  the  present  time  arises 
mainly  from  its  being  the  junction  of  the  Union  and  the  Central  Pacific 
roads.      A  branch  railway  leaves  here  for  Salt  Lake  City. 

Finding  no  place  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  I  went  to  the 
Tabernacle  to  hear  the  Mormons  set  forth  their  doctrine.      They  all 
seem,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  have  a  stereotyped  line  of  discourse, 
dwelling  largely  upon  the  prosecutions  they  claim  to  suffer,  deducing 
therefrom  an  argument  for  their  being  the  children  of  God;  claiming 
divine  authority  for  polygamy,  and  exhorting  the  saints  to  live 
faithful,  and  thus  illustrate  their  doctrines.      They  warn  the  saints 
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to  guard  against  the  inroads  of  civilization,  and  call  upon  heads 
of  families  to  watch  their  wives  and  daughters.      There  seems  to  be 
no  religious  element  here  outside  of  the  Mormons.      There  is  a  Gentile 
population,  but  not  much  hopefulness  among  them  as  to  the  future. 

I  took  the  train  to  run  down  to  Corinne,  30  miles  west, 
on  the  Central  Pacific.      That  is  the  only  Gentile  town  in  Utah. 
It  is  a  point  of  considerable  life  and  business  activity.      It  is  the 
shipping-point  of  freight  for  M.ontana  and  Idaho,  and  reminds  me  of 
early  days  in  Omaha,  before  the  railroad  was  built.      I  found  there 
a  Presbyterian  minister  about  organizing  with  16  or  18  members.  The 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians  are  on  the  ground  also.      I  found  only 
one  Congregationalist  there. 

Returning,  I  went  yesterday  to  Salt  Lake  City.      I  met 
there  some  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  KcLeod  in  his  work,  though 
not  church  members.      It  is  hard  for  Gentiles  to  live  there  and  do 
business,  t  e  Mormons  passing  them  by  to  trade  with  their  own  people. 
The  permanent  Gentile  population  is  diminishing  gradually.  The 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  are  trying  to  build  up  an  interest  there. 
There  are  two  grounds  of  hope  for  that  place:    the  dissensions  of  the 
Mormons,  and  the  mining  interests  of  the  region.      The  latter,  it  is 
thought,  will  bring  in  a  Gentile  emigration* 

I  had  a  feeling  of  sadness  as  I  thought  of  this  large 
territory,  so  rich  in  minerals  of  all  kinds,  with  agricultural  re- 
sources of  great  value,  with  a  population  of  100,000  all  under  Mor- 
mon influence.    I  wish  the  way  could  be  opened  for  sustaining  the 
right  man  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  and  making  it  a  radiating  point 
for  gospel  influences.      One  is  astonished  to  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  material  way  in  this  barren  waste  within  a  few  years. 
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There  are  long  business  streets,  large  stores,  private  residences  and 
gardens  that  would  attract  attention  in  our  eastern  cities.  Brigham 
Young  lives  like  a  lord.      He  has  his  telegraph  office,  with  lines 
through  his  dominions.      The  Temple  square  is  enclosed  with  a  wall 
not  less  than  ten  feet  high.      "/ithin  this  enclosure  is  the  old  and 
the  new  Tabernacle.      The  foundations  of  the  temple,  of  hewed  granite, 
hauled  30  miles,  are  in  round  numbers,  100  by  200  feet  in  extent. 

The  new  junction  which  I  spoke  of,  when  operations  are 
commenced,  I  should  judge,  will  be  as  favorable  a  point  for  a  minister 
as  any  in  all  this  region.      I  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  learn  the 
facts  about  this  more  fully.      It  is  the  only  point  of  real  encourage- 
ment I  discover  here  as  yet. 

I  am  happy  to  report  my  health  good.      I  find  quite  a 
change  in  climate,  and  a  good  coal  fire  is  comfortable  in  these  June 
days,  with  snow  on  the  hills  above  us  in  full  view." 

Later  the  Society  gave  him  a  commission  to  make  home 
missionary  explorations  in  Colorado.      This  he  did  in  July  and  August 
and  reported  visits  at  Boulder,  Evanston,  Black  Hawk,  Central,  Ivioun** 
tain  City,  etc.,  etc. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  general  missionary  work.  In 
September  he  was  commissioned  for  Irvington  and  La  Platte. 

In  1871  we  find  him  working  also  at  Papillion. 

So  also  in  '72,   '73,   '74  he  i s  commissioned  for  various 
fields  about  Omaha;  and  we  find  him  doing  missionary  work  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

In  September  of  1873  he  offers  his  services  to  the  A.  H. 
If.  S.,  taking  temporarily  the  place  of  Sperrintendent  0.  W.  Merrill, 
laid  aside  by-  sickness.      Mr.  Gaylord  writes; 
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"Having  learned  that  Ur,  Merrill  has  been  and  is  still 
sick,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  weeks  and  perhaps  months  before  his 
health  will  be  restored,  and  that  some  one  will  be  needed  to  attend 
to  his  duties  temporarily,     I  write  to  say  that  if  it  meets  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Society,  I  should  love  to  undertake  the  labor  anew, 
until  such  time  as  Mr.  L;errill  may  be  able  to  resume  his  work.  Please 
give  this  subject  due  consideration,  and  write  me  your  views.  If 
you  wish  to  supplement  Lr.  Merrill  in  his  illness,     I  think  you  will 
not  consider  it  unreasonable  that  I  be  allowed  to  bring  my  past  ex- 
perience to  the  woyk  of  developing  the  religious  resources  of  this 
new  and  growing  state." 

The  records  are  not  clear,  but  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  work  again  for  a  little  season,  but  soon 
Hiram  N.  Gates,  another  Iowa  man,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  super- 
inte  idency  of  Nebraska, 

In  1875  Mr.  Gaylord  settles  down  at  Fontanelle,  a  church 
and  community  very  dear  to  horn,  and  there  he  abides  until  he  is  re- 
moved by  the  Master  to  the  "abiding  city." 

This  last  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  about  five  years. 
In  October  of  "76  he  writes: 

"Have  preached  twice  every  Sabbath  except  one,  which  I 
spent  in  Omaha  while  we  were  preparing  for  removal  to  this  place. 
It  was  no  small  undertaking  to  go  through  the  labor  and  expense  of 
breaking  up  a  home  among  a  people  to  whom  we  had  become  attached  by 
a  residence  of  twenty  years.      I  am  conscious  of  a  growing  love  for 
my  work  and  for  the  people,  and  earnestly  hope  and  pray  for  the  re- 
viving hour.      In  the  middle  of  August  swarms  of  grasshoppers  came 
down  again  upon  this  region,  literally  covering  everything,  devouring 
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the  gardens,  and  greatly  injuring  the  growing  corn.      At  the  same 
time  the  country  was  visited  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  accompanied 
by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning." 

Again  in  January  of  1877  he  writes: 

"I  feel  especially  grateful  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for 
granting  me  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  another  year. 
On  each  returning  Sabbath  I  have  met  the  people  in  their  usual  place 
of  worship,  and  can  truly  say  that  the  last  quart-sr  has  been  the 
most  interesting  one  of  the  year.      The  attendance  was  uniformly 
good  morning  and  evening,  and  prayer  meetings  better  attended  than 
formerly." 

His  report  for  1878  is  summed  up  in  the  scriptural 
words,  "in  labors  abundant." 

In  1879  he  reports: 

"Week  before  last  I  decided  to  leave  my  field  for  one 
Sabbath,  and  go  over  to  Eastern  Iowa  to  visit  the  scene  of  my  early 
labors  in  that  state.      I  left  Omaha  Saturday  morning,  and  at 
evening  was  in  Danville.     "Then  I  came  to  Nebraska  it  took  more  than 
two  weeks  of  steady  traveling  to  make  the  journey.      How  the  same 
distance  was  made  in  thirteen  hours.      I  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
oh,  what  changes  I      There  were  but  few  familiar  faces,  for  a  new 
generation  had  grown  up  since  I  left.      As  I  went  into  the  church  the 
people  gathered  around  and  greeted  me  warmly.      Many  of  them  were 
taken  by  surprise,  not  knowing  I  v;as  to  be  present.      Dr.  H.  almost 
leaped  across  the  vestibule  and  seized  hold  of  my  hand,  which  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  relinquish.      I  spent  two  days  in  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  and  enjoyed  the  occasion  as  much  as  any  one  could  in 
similar  circumstances.      Truly  we  are  all  passing  away,  and  I  am 
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admonished  that  what  I  do  must  be  done  quickly.      The  growth  of  this 
western  country  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society.      It  certainly  needs  to 
press  its  efforts  with  a  greater  energy  than  ever  before  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  the  hour." 

In  1880,  early  in  the  yei.r  the  summons  came.      An  oft- 
repeated  sentiment  of  his  was,  "'.Then  the  Master  comes  for  me,  I 
hope  he(will    find  me  at  work  and  with  the  harness  on."      The  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  he  preached  three  times,  making  a  trip  of  twelve 
milez  to  attend  the  second  service.    Monday  and  Tuesday  he  conducted 
meetings  of  the  "Week  of  Prayer,"  an  expression  of  his  at  the  last 
meeting  being,  "The  theme  grows  in  grandeur  and  importance  as  we 
progress."      The  next  morning  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
within  thirty-six  hours  closed  his  great  life  of  labor,  sacrifice 
and  achievement.      The  end  came  January  10,  1880, 

A£  a  memorial  service  held  in  the  Omaha  church  Sabbath 
evening,  January  25th,  Julius  A.  Reed  was  one  of  the  speakers.  His 
aduress  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  sketch  which  he  wrote  out 
later,  in  which  he  said: 

"My  earliest  recollection  of  brother  Gaylord  is  his 
ascending  the  stage  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  in  1834,  when  he 
graduated.      I  knew  nothing  about  him  except  from  the  program  of 
exercises,  which  showed  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  his 
class,  but  for  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  he  is  the  only  one  of  all 
who  spoke  on  that  occasion,  of  whom  I  have  any  recollection.      I  re- 
member well  his  robust  frame,  his  sturdy  step,  and  his  earnest  manly 
bearing.      A  year  later  I  met  him  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  while 
he  was  tutor  in  Illinois  college. 
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Three  years  later  our  ways  met  again  unexpectedly  on  a  wild 
Illinois  prairie,  with  no  trace  of  civilization  in  sight ,  except  the 
road  we  were  traveling.      Vi'ith  a  few  words  of  welcome,  inquiry  and 
good  wishes,  approaching  darkness  would  permit  no  more,  we  parted,  he 
to  go  on  his  way  to  his  first  missionary  field  in  Iowa,  to  labor  by 
the  side  of  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  the  only  Congregational  minister  in  that 
state. 

His  talents,  education  and  acquaintance  with  prominent  minis- 
ters in  his  native  states  would  have  insured  him  a  New  England  parish 
with  a  horaogenius  population,  a  strong  church,  having  a  convenient 
meeting  house  and  parsonage  and  paying  a  good  salary,  but  he  chose  a 
frontier  field  which  the  Indians  had  left  less  than  six  years  before, 
where  the  settlers  were  from  all  lands  and  every  shade  of  religious 
belief,  no  church,  no  house  of  worship;  besides  this  there  were  no 
bridges  and  few  ferries,  -  he  probably  forded  well  nigh  every  stream 
in  southeastern  Iowa;  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  isolated  from  the 
owrld.      A  report  that  President  Harrison  was  sick  reached  that 
region  two  weeks  after  his  death.      His  salary  was  $400  per  year. 

He  did  not  choose  the  ministry  because  he  could  do  nothing 
else.      He  could  have  become  a  successful  farmer;  he  knew  what  was 
needed  on  a  farm  and  knew  how  to  do  it.    He  would  have  succeeded  in 
almost  any  pursuit  for  he  understood  business  well,  he  observed 
closely,  was  cautious,  persevering,  spending  until  he  had  earned  it. 
He  chose  the  ministry  not  from  necessity,  but  because  he  believed 
that  in  it  he  could  do  most  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord  ^esus. 

His  home  in  his  log  cabin,  as  well  as  in  the  better  home  he 
afterwards  occupied,  wore  an  air  of  comfort  and  pleasantness. 

He  had  great  simplicity  of  character;  frank,  honest,  truthful, 
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never  seeking  to  gain  an  end  by  indirection  or  sophistry;  when  any 
new  question  rose  affecting  the  interests  of  the  churches,  his 
friends  knew  where  to  look  for  him. 

He  always  was  about  his  Master's  work,  his  heart  and  con- 
science were  both  in  it,  so  he  did  not  tire  of  his  work,  nor  long 
for  some  other  pursuit,  nor  wish  for  the  day  when  he  could  lay  aside 
his  armor  and  take  his  ease. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa 
there  was  not  one  of  her  ministers  who  was  not  outspoken  in  his 
advocacy  of  temperance  and  his  opposition  to  slavery. 

He  was  interested  from  the  first  in  the  college  enterprise 
and  participated  in  the  action  of  the  Association  at  Brighton, 
October  6,  1842,  when  the  subject  was  first  introduced  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  and  he  was  subsequently  made  a  trustee  of  the  college 
when  it  was  incorporated  and  served  in  that  capacity  till  he  moved 
to  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

He  was  one  of  the  sincere  men  whose  countenances  never  be- 
lie their  hearts,  ad  who  prize  the  treasures  which  are  laid  up  in 
heaven  more  than  all  else,  and  it  is  not  altogether  sad  to  see  Christ 
call  one  of  the  faithful  ones  ho::e  to  receive  his  reward.      Wa  must 
not  lo^k  alone  after  the  temporary  habitation  of  the  spirit  which  is 
borne  to  the  grave,  but  more  to  the  fact  that  he  has  thrown  off  this 
mantle  of  clay,  and  hears  the  welcome  approval,   'Veil  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'" 

Dr.  G.  L.  Miller  who  also  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting  said: 

"He  was  conscientious,  persistent,  andabove  all  things, 
patient.      There  were  some  very  influential  and  religious  men  in 
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this  community  who  did  not  encourage  him  much.  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  {Jaylord  planted  Sunday  on  this  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 
On  my  arrival  there  was  no  such  day  as  Sunday,  or  I  could  not  find 
it  if  there  was,  but  the  fact  was  we  didn't  look  very  much  for  it. 
He  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  whole  matter.  Some  of  the  other 
preachers  here  did  not  do  what  he  did,  simply  because  they  did  not 
have  the  power." 

""hat  manner  of  man  is  this  whose  body  now  returns  to  the 
earth  as  it  was  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it? 

1.  Physically  he  was  large  and  vigorous  and  strong. 

2.  Mentally,  too,  he  was  sound  and  sane  and  alert  and  on  a  high 
plane;  although  in  no  line  was  he  a  genius,  excepting  in  the  line  of 
good  hard  common  sense. 

3.  He  was  fairly  well  educated,  though  not  a  specialist  or  master 
in  any  department .      He  had  by  xvay  of  equipment  what  Yale  college 
could  give  in  those  days;  and  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  in  his 
tutorship  at  Jacksonville;  and  one  year  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

4.  He  was  a  fair  scholar.      Dr.  Salter  speaks  of  his  "talents  and 
scholarship"  but  I  doubt  whether  technically  speaking,  he  could  be 
called  a  scholar.      In  his  years  of  preparation  he  was  a  good  stu- 
dent, and  when  he  got  out  into  the  field  he  did  the  best  he  could  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  timea  in  the  literary  world;  but  he  was  too  much 
engaged  in  the  pioneer  missionary  work  which  fell  to  his  lot  to  make 
much  of  a  scholar.      His  sermons  and  addresses  do  not  smack  very 
much  of  learning;  they  do  not  abound  in  historical,  poetical  and 
liteaary  quotations  after  the  manner  of  scholars.      He  wrote  no 
books;  he  published  no  magazine  articles.      He  was  too  busy  for  such 
things. 
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5.  lie  was  a  fair  preacher.      Nobody  ever  accused  him  of  being 
"brilliant,"  or  called  him  a  "popular  preacher;"      but  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  good  sane,  sound,  instructive,  evangelical,  practical 
preacher,  to  whom  thoughtful  people  might  listen  with  pleasure  and 
profit.      He  was  evangelistic  in  spirit  and  methods.      tle  held  many- 
revivals  meetings.      Tie  enrolled  many  disciples  for  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  He  was  preeminently  a  home  missionary.      He  spent  over  forty 
years  in  the  Home  Missionary  service.      His  whole  ministry  was  on  the 
frontier.      He  magnified  the  cause  of  home  missions.      He  loved  it 
with  all  his  heart.      ^e  gave  his  life  to  it;  and  he  gave  his  life 
for  it. 

7.  He  had  a  genius  for  organization.      He  knew  how  to  put  things 
together.      And  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  exercise  his  gifts 
in  this  line.      He  helped  to  organize  the  General  Association  of 
Iowa,  and  the  Denmark  Association;  and  the  Nebraska  General  Associa- 
tion, and  I  don't  know  how  many  local  Associations  in  western  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.      He  organized  the  Danville  church,  and  that  at  Lount 
Pleasant.      He  had  to  d  o  with  the  organization  of  the  churches  at 
Brighton,  Gairfield,  and  Farmington,  etc.;  and  he  presided  at  the 
organization  of  certainly  more  than  a  score  of  churches  in  Nebraska 
and  western  Iowa.      He  helped  to  found  Denmark  Academy  and  Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  the  school  at  Fontanelle,  Nebraska,  and  Doane  College,  and 
other  schools  beyond  the  river. 

8.  He  was  a  friend  of  education.      He  came  to  Iowa  with  a  college 
uppermost  in  his  mind.      He  stood,  and  he  wrought  for  the  schools 
both  of  higher  and  of  lower  grade  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

9.  Mr.  -^eed  intimates  that  he  was  a  thrifty  man;  but  at  the  same 
time,  hospitable;  and  conspicuously  true  to  his  trust  as  a  minister 
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of  Jesus  Christ.      .all  these  things  are  certainly  true  of  Mr*  Gay- 
lord.      His  home  was  not  a  house  of  poverty.      Visitors  were  made 
welcome,  and  they  were  made  comfortable  in  his  cabin  and  in  his 
more  modern  habitations.      He  had  no  need  of  I.dnisterial  Relief  in 
old  age.      But  he  was  absorbed  in  his  work.      Financial  matters  were 
merely  incidental.      To  him  was  fulfilled  the  promise  "trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
Shalt  be  fed." 

He  did  not  quite  reach  "the  appointed  bounds  of  life"  -  "the 
three  score  and  ten."      He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

v'e  had  the  grace  in  Iowa  to  note  and  make,  mention  of  his 
death.      Dr.  oalter  wrote  the  obituary. 

As  we  have  seen,  Julius  A.  Reed  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  memorial  services  held  in  Omaha. 

After  the  death  of  lir.  Gaylord,  Daniel  Lane  writes: 

"The  Iowa  Band  will  never  forget  the  cordiality  with  which 
he  met  us  on  our  arrival  in  Denmark.      It  was  thejheartiness  which 
never  drooped  while  he  was  associated  with  us  in  our  territorial 
and  state  work.      He  was  also  a  man  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Poor  and  rich,  white  and  black,  all  colors  and  races  were  objects  of 
his  greeting  whenever  and  wherever  met.    The  poet  Terence  wrote: 
'I  consider  nothing  human  alien  to  me.'    Paul,  prompted  by  his  love 
to  Christ  and  humanity,  says:     'I  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some.'      These  quotations  describe  the 
spirit  and  sympathy  which  were,  prevailingly,  the  spirit  of  i'ev. 
• euben  Gay lord.       'Blessed  are  the  dead'  who  have  lived  and  died 
such  a  life.      On  his  leaving  Iowa  for  Nebraska,  his  brethren  here 
regretted  to  lose  one  in  whom  they  had  so  much  confidence,  and  for 
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whom  they  cherished  so  much  love,  but  we  gave  him  our  'God-speed.1 

Father  3.  G.  Rice,  still  living  at  Council  Bluffs  testifies: 
"He  held  firmly  and  preached  faithfully  the  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.      He  always  held  up  before  the  world  Christ 
crucified  as  the  only  way  of  salvation.      He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
prayer.      By  his  earnest,  tender,  and  affectionate  manner,  and  his 
evident  sincerity,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.      In  his  social 
life  he  was  cordial  and  sincere,  and  while  he  gained  many  friends  he 
attached  them  strongly  to  himself.      His  relations  to  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  were  always  pleasant,  and  it  is  the  lot  of o nly  a 
few  to  be  held  in  such  grateful  remembrance  by  the  churches  where 
he  was  known,  both  in  llebraska  and  Iowa." 

Brother  Ephraim  Adams,  always  ready  with  a  fitly  spoken 
word  of  sympathy  and  affection,  adds  his  testimony: 

"It  was  in  the  fall  of  1843,  that  I  first  met  him  in  Den- 
mark, and  of  the  ministers  gathered  at  that  time,  none  gave  us 
heartier  welcome  than  did  he.      He  seemed  at  once  to  take  us  all 
into  his  very  heart,  thanking  God  for  the  recruits  He  had  sent  to 
the  few  that  were  there  carrying  the  burden  of  frontier  work.  His 
cheerful  smile,  the  frank,  open  tones  of  his  voice,  the  warm  pressure 
of  his  hand,  all  soon  told  of  a  generous,  hearty  soul  within.  Ef 
this  I  knew  more  and  happily,  as  afterwards  I  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ties of  his  home.      Being  stationed  for  a  year  in  a  neighboring 
field,  my  visits  were  by  no  means  infrequent.      "<rell  do  I  remember 
how  the  cold  winter  rides  were  cheered  at  the  thought  of  the  warm 
reception  awaiting,  when  once  his  cabin  should  be  reached  -  a  shelter 
for  my  pony,  and  a  Christian  family  to  greet  me.      ~.ie  looked  upon  him 
as  a  true  and  faithful  home  missionary.      It  was  this  missionary 
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spirit  that  led  hin,  at  an  early  day,  to  leave  Iowa  for  Nebraska. 
i;7e  were  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  admired  his  spirit,  and  honored  his 
example.      He  has  passed  away,  and  we  who  are  following  after  are 
in  the  midst  of  lengthening  shadows,  as  the  sun  hangs  low.  God 
help  us  to  be  faithful  as  he  to  the  end!" 

So  lived  and  died  one  of  the  great  pioneer  builders  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Iowa,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  beyond  our  we stern 
river. 
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4.      The  fourth  Congregational  minister  to  labor  in  Iowa  was 
Zeriah  Kent  Hawley. 

He  was  here  only  a  few  months,  and  therefore  the  sketch  of 
him  will  be  brief • 

He  was  born  at  Avon,  Connecticut;  graduated  at  Yale;  studied 
theology  at  Lane  and  Yale,  and  was  a  home  missionary  at  LeKarpe, 
Illinois,  before  coming  to  Iowa. 

He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dubuque,  which  was 
organized  Presbyterian,  May  12,  1839,  serving  the  church  from  De- 
cember 1st,  1839  to  April  1st,  1841. 

Mr.  Reed  reports  that  he  received  into  the  church  during 
his  pastorate  four  on  Confession  and  six  by  letter. 

Mr.  Turner,  agent  of  the  home  missionary  society  visited 
Dubuque  in  the  summer  of  1840,  and  wrote: 

"At  Dubuque  I  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  laboring  with 
acceptance.      The  church  is  small,  and  will  require  a  great  effort 
on  their  part  to  sustain  the  Gospel,  but  they  are  willing  to  the 
extent  of  their  abilities." 

Mr.  Reed  adds: 

"Mr.  Hawley  received  his  entire  support  from  the  church, 
which  was  struggling  to  erect  a  house  of  worship.      There  must  have 
been  in  that  little  band  a  goodly  proportion  that  prized  the  Gospel." 

After  leaving  Dubuque  he  was  commissioned  by  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Sooiety  to  labor  at  London,  New  Hampshire.  Later 
he  was  pastor  at  Xnoxville,  Illinois,  and  died  at  Memphis  Tennessee 
soon  after  the  war. 
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5*      The  fifth  Congregational  minister  to  enter  Iowa  was  Thomas 
Parsons  Emerson. 

His  cousin,  Oliver  Emerson,  came  along  with  him,  but  he  was 
at  that  time  a  Baptist  minister,  and  so  the  date  of  his  Congrega- 
tional beginnings  is  a  little  later.      T.  P.  Emerson's  stay  was  so 
short  that  a  brief  record  of  him  will  be  most  fitting  as  indeed  it 
will  be  necessary  for  lack  of  information. 

He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  graduate  of  Lane  Seminary. 

Upon  the  day  of  his  graduation  he  took  deck  passage  from 
Cincinnati  to  Iowa,  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi,  landing 
at  Davenport  June  20,  1840. 

He  was  eommissioned  July  1st  for  Marion  and  cicinity. 
At  Larion  a  Presbyterian  church  had  been  organized  the  previous 
spring  by  Aratus  Kent  of  Galena.      The  second  year  he  v;as  commis- 
sioned for  the  'Vapsipinecon  country  brom  Buffalo  Forks  (Anamosa) 
to  Lyons  and  Camanchee. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Hews  Letter  of  June  1862  contains 
the  following: 

"The  Anamosa  church  was  originally  called  the  Congregational 
church  of  Big  Woods*      It  took  its  title  from  the  large  body  of  tim- 
ber lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Itfapsi pine con  P.iver  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Jones  county  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  as  early  as  1840 
there  was  already  a  considerable  settlement.      During  that  year  P.ev. 
Thomas  P.  Emerson  visited  the  place,  and  finding  tws  or  three  per- 
sons who  had  been  members  of  churches  living  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles  from  each  other,  made  some  efforts  to  secure  a  church  organi- 
zation.     There  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  degree  of  religious 
interest  in  the  settlement  in  connection  with  his  labors.  Back- 
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sliders  were  beginning  to  return  unto  the  Lord;  and  sinners  were 
ready  to  ask  what  they  muat  do  to  be  saved.      Everything  seemed  to 
promise  a  precious  and  effective  work  of  grace,  when,  as  the  records 
of  the  Anamosa  church  relates  'one  of  the  emissaries  of  Satan,  a 
female,  raised  a  slanderous  report  against  V.r.  Emerson,  which  en- 
tirely destroyed  his  influence'  and  pxit  an  end  to  his  labors  and 
the  happy  results  they  were  securing." 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  General  Association.  There 
is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  spring  meeting  of  1842;     "a  communication 
haveirgbeen  received  from  the  -Presbyterian  church  at  Marion,  affect- 
ing the  ministerial  character  of  Rev.  T.  P.  Emerson,  it  was  voted  to 
defer  the  regular  order  of  the  day  to  receive  this  communication. 
The  paper  having  been  read,  some  statements  were  made  by  brother 
Emerson,  when  after  consultation  it  was  voted  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  tommorow  morning  the  best  plan  of 
action. 

The  committee  appoonted  in  the  case  of  3rother  Emerson  re- 
ported, recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  to  re- 
pair to  Marion  to  inquire  into  the  statements  made  against  Brother 
T.  P.  Emerson. 

Rev.  Asa  Turner  and  Julius  A.  Reed  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee.     It  was  also  voted  that  this  committee  be  authorized  if 
they  judged  the  case  to  require  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  call  a  special  meeting  of  this  body;  or  if  they  deem  it 
proper  to  give  Brother  Emerson  a  copy  of  their  report  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  character  and  standing,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association  "Brother  Reed 
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from  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  certain  charges,  im- 
plicating the  ministerial  and  Christian  character  of  Brother 
T.  P.  Bmersnn,  presented  a  report  which  was  adopted.      This  report 
exonerated  the  brother  from  all  charges  of  un-Chiistian  character. 

On  motion,  voted  that  the  Clerk  give  Brother  T.  P.  Emerson 
a  letter  certifying  his  ministerial  standing.   ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  ordained  at  Danville  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation Nov.  7,  1841. 

His  only  report,  published  in  the  Home  V-i.ssi°na-ry  may  be 
found  in  the  January  issue  of  1842,  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Previous  to  receiving  your  commission  I  had  made  arrange- 
ment with  a  brother  who  labored  at  Davenport  the  last  year,  with 
reference  to  a  large  field  in  that  part  of  the  territory  extending 
from  Buffalo  Forks  on  the  Vapsipinecon  to  the  Mississippi  at  the 
points  of  Charleston  (Sabula  )  lyons  and  Camanchee,  including  the 
fegions  specified  in  your  commission.      In  surveying  this  field, 
we  found  not  only  heart  rending  desolations,  but  also  points  of  re- 
ligious interest  equal  to  any  we  have  yet  heard  of  in  the  territory. 
At  Charleston  (Sabula)  we  found  materials  for  a  church,  which  we 
hope  to  organize  soon.      We  found  the  same  also  at  Vanderburg  (De- 
Viitt),  the  new  county  seat  of  Clinton  County.      The  same  we  found 
to  be  true  of  two  or  three  other  points.      \'ie  know  of  nothing  to 
hinder  us  to  organize  three  churches  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Our  p lan  of  operation  will  be,  to  hold  meetings  at  these  several 
points,  to  visit  them  from  house  to  house,  and  preach  evenings  thru 
the  region  around,  then  to  invite  the  people  together  to  a  two  days 
meeting,  where  we  labor  to  bring  the  subject  of  personal  responsi- 
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bility  before  them.      Ife  have  recently  held  a  meeting  of  this  kind 
at  one  of  my  points  of  labor.      We  had  a  large  congregation;     all  of 
the  Professors  in  the  region  came  forward  with  contrition  and  tears, 
confessing  their  sins,  and  promising  to  live  a  new  life;  also  some 
dozen  of  the  impentinent  express  solicitude  respecting  their  condi- 
tion.   Ue  are  hoping  for  better  times. 

Wickedness  stalks  abroad  in  this  new  country,  and  because 
iniquity  abounds  to  love  of  many  waxes  cold.    Yet  the  Lord  is  causing 
the  v:rath  of  men  to  praise  him.      iviost  who  have  borne  here  to  p;et 
rid  of  moral  restraint,  and  have  been  left  to  try  the  virtue  of 
their  own  principles  have  become  convinced  that  Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  ITation,  but  that  Sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  People,  and  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death.      At  every  point  thru  which  we  pass,  we 
are  solicited  to  stop  and  labor  with  them.      Infidel  and  Christian, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  join  in  the  cry,   'Come  and  labor  with  us1 

There  was  a  box  of  second  hand  Sabbath  School  books  sent  to 
Galena  last  year  by  some  church  in  New  York.      I  have  promised  the 
people  at  several  points  that  I  ivould  soon  organize  a  school  and 
solicit  books  from  New    York  for  theqi.      Would  not  some  Sabbath  bchoo 
in  that  or  some  other  city  forward  an  old  Library  to  us?     We  most 
earnestly  solicit  this." 

Mr.  Emerson  left  the  state  at  the  end  of  ths  second  year,  but 
whether  he  went  east,  west,  north  or  south,  I  do  not  know.      I  have 
not  been  able  aa  yet  to  find  any  further  record  of  him. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  his  cousin 
Oliver  and  Charles  Burnham;  and  father  Turner,  in  his  quarter-centen- 
nial address  in  1865,  said:     "This  was  to  the  few  original  members  a 
day  of  rejoicing.      \'e  could  n  ow  carry  the  gospel  in  our  form  of 
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belief  to  the  dwellers  of  the  upper  1  ississippi." 

6.      Julius  Reed  comes  sixth  incur  list  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  Iov;a.      And  a  Congregationalist  he  was  indeed  from  first  to  last, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  the  way  thru. 

His  life  has  never  been  written.      There  is  a  little  sketch 
of  him  in  the  type  written  wolume  at  the  Library,  and  quite  a  bit 
of  his  history,  and  a  number  of  quotations  from  his  writings  may 
be  found  in  the  Pilgrims  of  Iowa.      But  nowhere  is  there  any  tiling 
like  a  complete  and  adequate  record  of  his  greut  life  and  work. 

Materials  for  a  volume  are  at  hand  in  the  Minutes,  the 
Home  Missionary,  the  Iowa  T.'ews  Letter,  and  Congreattional  Iowa. 

Mr.  Reed  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  the  loins  of  one  of 
his  ancestors,  Governor  Bradford  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 

His  father,  Elijah  Fitch  Reed,  was  a  noted  physician.  He 
practiced  until  beyond  eighty  years  of  age.      His  mother,  Hannah 
iuacLean,  came  from  Scotland,  at  least  her  family  did,  and  some  of 
them  were  profes  ;ors  in  the  Edinborough  University. 

Julius  Alexander  was  born  January  16,  1809  at  East  Windsor 
Hill,  Connecticut,  his  father's  house  at  the  time  being  just  op- 
posite the  East  "Vindsor  HilJ.  Theollgical  Seminary,  the  Hartford 
Seminary  today. 

No  incident  of  his  childhood  have  been  preserved,  at  least 
none  have  come  to  my  hand.. 

He  studied  for  two  years  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and 
then  went  to  Yale,  graduating  from  the  College  there,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  in  1829. 

The  following  year  he  tutored  in  the  family  of  the  Honorable 
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7/illiam  Jay  of  Bradford,  Ne  .  York.      The  school  year  of  1830-31 
he  taught  in  the  Ellington  (Connecticut)  High  School;  andithe  next 
two  years  was  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Judge  Perkins  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Coming  north  late  in  the  year  of  1832  he  visited  at  Jackson, 
Illinois,  his  brother  Dr.  MacLean,  who  practiced  medicine  at  Jack- 
sonville for  forty  seven  years  (He  was  my  physician,  as  I  returned 
a  physical  wreck  from  the  Amy  in  the  fall  of  1864). 

It  was  while  visiting  his  brother  here  at  Jacksonville  that 
he  took  a  little  jaunt  to  see  the  Mississippi  River,  and  had  his 
first  glimpse  of  Iowa.      He  has  left  several  accounts  of  this  trip, 
and  sometimes  he  says  it  was  in  the  month  of  i ay,  and  sometimes  in 
June  of  1833.      Probably  the  trip  was  begun  in  May  and  ended  in  June. 
Perhaps  the  best  description  may  be  found  in  the  Iowa  News  Letter  of 
1862.      He  writes  as  follows: 

"Probably  of  those  who  have  labored  as  Congregational  min- 
isters in  Iowa,  I  was  the  first  to  see  the  state  (undoubtedly  lather 
Turner  had  seen  the  state  in  his  trip  to  Galena  two  years  earlier). 
In  May  1833  I  found  myself  at  Ilauvoo,  then  called  Commerce.  The 
town  cite,  so  far  as  it  was  not  covered  by  a  corn  field,  was  in  a 
state  of  nature  -  I  recollect  only  one  house.      Across  the  river 
was  Iowa,  then  a  part  of  7/isconsin.      I  could  see  the  prairie  where 
Montrose  now  stands,  and  the  bluff  beyond,  with  a  tall  tree  here  and 

there  upon  its  brow.      The  view  was  beautiful,  but,  as  I  reflected, 

C 

that  vast  region  between  me  and  the  Pacific  was  inhabited  only  by 
savages.      All  beyond  the  river  seemed  buried  in  profound  sleep. 

Captain  Yfliite  (perhaps  the  first  settler  of  l  auvoo)  intended 
to  cross  into  Iowa  *to  secure  the  ferry  right  and  a  range  for  his 
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cattle1.      It  did  not  strike  me  that  the  ferry  right  would  be  very 
valuable,  and  I  was  sure  that  there  was  range  enough  for  his  cattle 
where  he  was.      I  had  traversed  a  prairie  that  morning,  about  eigh- 
teen miles,  most  of  the  way  without  a  road,  without  seeing  any  ani- 
nal  except  a  prairie  wolf,  and  only  one  inhabited  house,  and  that  had 
blankets  for  doors  and  windows.      The  country  was  equally  new  far 
into  Illinois.      The  second  morning  preceding,  I  was  at  .  .acomb. 
It  was  a  mere  cluster  of  weather  beaten  cabins  and  houses  which  had 
a  desolate  look,  having  been  chiefly  deserted  during  the  Blackhawk 
•Var  which  had  just  closed.      I  learned  that  on  the  road  to  Lonmouth, 
county-seat  of  barren  County  thirty-two  miles  distant,  there  was  no 
house  for  the  last  thirty  miles,  and  I  found  going  westward  that 
five  miles  carried  me  beyond  the  settlements  and  beyond  any  road  that 
I  could  find  leading  in  my  direction.      In  the  course  of  the  morning 
I  met  with  a  family  on  the  way  to  Arkansas  in  search  of  'range  for 
their  cattle'.   (They  had  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  two  or  three  cows). 
I  found  that  they  were  from  this  same  Vfarren  County  where  one  of  the 
principal  roads  leading  from  its  county-seat  was  uninhabited  for 
thirty  miles.      One  of  the  men  who  was  bareheaded,  bare-footed, 
dressed  in  buckskin,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  his  hunting 
knife  in  his  belt,  said  he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

I  had  supposed  that  Carthage,  being  the  county-seat,  was 
quite  a  village,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  hotel;  but  to  my  sur- 
prise it  did  not  contain  a  finished  building,  and  apparently  every 
timber  in  the  place  had  left  the  stump  within  the  month.      Its  first 
permanent  inhabitant  had  arrived  that  day,  and  slept  there  for  the 
first  time  that  night.      There  were  only  three  dwellings  in  the 
whole  region,  and  in  one  of  them  there  was  a  sick  man,  and  before 
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me  was  a  broad  and  pathless  prairie.      The  occupant  of  the  first  wore 
an  old  slouch  hat,  a  shirt  and  pants  kept  in  place  by  one  suspender, 
and  in  shreads  half  way  to  the  knees.      I  was  happy  to  hear  him  ex- 
press doubts  about  his  being  able  to  entertain  me,  as  he  had  a  num- 
ber of  'boarders*.      I  thot  he  intended  to  waive  his  doubts,  but  I 
did  not  allow  him  to  do  so.      At  the  next  cabin  I  was  tcld  that  they 
did  not  turn  travelers  away,  and  if  I  could  be  satisfied  with  their 
fare,  I  could  stay.      Of  course  I  stayed.      The  cabin  was  twelve 
feet  by  sixteeen.      Three  beds  were  spread,  one  of  which  I  shared 
with  two  other  men;  but  it  was  so  narrow  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie 
across  it,  and  my  feet  projected  beyond  it  about  eighteen  inches  upon 
the  floor.      The  next  day  I  crossed  the  prairie  to  Commerce,  and  went 
from  that  place  to  Quincy.      I  crossed  the  present  cite  of  Hamilton, 
then  covered  with  a  dense  forest  by  a  bridle  path,  and  saw  only  two 
improvements  after  crossing  the  creek  above  Hamilton,  for  fifteen 
miles.      Passing  the  last  of  these  I  coula  not  find  the  road.  I 
returned  to  the  cabin  twice  to  inquire.      They  pointed  to  the  place 
\vhere  the  road  entered  the  timber,  but  I  could  find  no  road.  At 
last  they  pointed  out  the  exact  tree,  and  told  me  I  would  find  it 
•blazed',  andjthat    I  must  'follow  the  blazes'.      I  followed  the 
'blazes'  for  miles  thru  hazelroughs  and  brush  till  the  sides  of  my 
boots  were  worn  brown.      The  country  was  nearly  as  new  as  this  most 
of  the  way  to  Quincy,  which  was  a  village  of  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  was  as  unlike  the  Quincy  that  now  is  as  the  log  tavern  which  ov- 
cupied  the  cite  of  the  Quincy  house,  was  unlike  its  successor. 

On  the  Sabbath  I  heard  Rev.  Asa  Turner.      I  had  been  riding 
too  long  in  the  hot  sun  to  be  a  very  attentive  listener,  but  I  recol- 
lect a  remark  which  he  made  after  his  sermon.     'The  colera, '  he  said, 
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•would  probably  soon  make  its  appearance.1     'They  should  be  calm  and 
self  possessed.     If  Christians,  death  would  be  a  gain,  and  if  not 
Christians,  it  might  not  be  so  great  a  loss  to  have  a  sinful  life 
cut  short.'" 

As  yet  he  had  not  decided  upon  his  life  work,  what  it  should 
be.      But  here  at  Jacksonville  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he"  closes  the 
debate,  and  in  September  of  this  year,  purchasing  a  horse  at  Spring- 
field, he  was  six  weeks  in  the  saddle  in  the  trip  to  New  haven,  and 
in  October  of  this  year  entered  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

No  records  of  his  College  or  Theological  life  are  at  hand. 
Graduating  from  the  Seminary  in  the  summer  of  1835,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  New  Haven  Association  in  August,  and  received  a  commission 
from  the  American  Home  id  ssionary  Society  'to  go  to  the  West'  Sep- 
tember 1835. 

The  most  attractive  spot  out  west  to  him  just  then  was 
Jacksonville,  for  his  brother  was  there,  and  likewise  a  Hiss  Caroline 
Blood  of  Concord,  llassachusetts,  a  teacher  in  'the  female  Academy' 
at  Jacksonville  I      They  were  married  December  21st  of  this  year  1835. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  wedding  trip.      Probably  the  only  one  they 
had  was  'by  buggy'  from  Jacksonville,  to  "Yarsaw  on  the  Mississippi. 
This  trip  was  probably  made  in  February,  for  this  is  the  date  of 
their  beginning  their  work  at  Warsaw,      tot*  Reed  writes: 

"in  1836  May  14,  Rev.  Asa  Turner  and  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
who  had  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Congregational  church  at  lVlendon, 
Illinois,  assisted  me  in  organizing  a  Congregational  church  at  War- 
saw, where  I  ha-»  been  laboring  about  three  months.      They  were  on 
an  exploring  tour  to  Iowa." 
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Mr.  Reed's  field  for  a  year  was  "Yarsaw,  Lontebello  and  Nau- 
voo.      He  drop  red  Liontebello  and  Lauvoo,  and  took  on  Carthage;  and 
the  third  year  had  only  Warsaw* 

Early  in  his  first  year,  April  1836,  he  was  ordained  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  held  at  Quincy  in  'God's  ^arn" 
as  the  Quincy  meeting-house  was  called;  Asa  Turner  and  Cyrus  L. 
v/atson  (our  first  raissionary  at  Dubuque)  having  a  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. 

The  only  report  of  I.r.  deed's  Illinois  work  I  can  find  in 
the  Home  Missionary  is  that  published  in  the  August  issue  of  1837 
in  which  he  says: 

"The  Sunday  Schools  are  prosperous  (Warsaw  and  Carthage)  both 
together  affording  instruction  to  one  hundred  scholars.      A  Bible 
class  has  been  commenced  in  each  church.      The  cause  of  temperance^ 
is  decidedly  advancing.      Thirty  probably  have  joined  the  Society 
since  we  adopted  to  pledge  of  total  abstinence.      Our  congregations 
are  gradually  increasing  in  number,  and  improving  in  regularity.  The 
house  in  Warsaw,  which  is  twenty  two  by  thirty  six  feet,  is  not,  how- 
ever, yet  filled.      Numbers  of  the  impentinent  of  late  attend  our 
prayer  meetings.      The  church  at  °arthage  is  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  and  I  fear  will  be  unable  to  build  a  house  this  season;  which, 
however,  is  very  much  needed.      It  requires  much  self  denial  to  sit 
for  hours  on  the  miserable  seats  in  our  court  house,  most  of  which 
are  actually  only  rails  on  legs;  and  this  and  other  like  circumstances 
have  kept  many  from  worship.      Neither  church  will  be  able  to  contri- 
bute much  towards  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  say,  in  consequence 
of  poverty  and  the  difficulties  of  the  time." 

In  January  of  1837  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Iowa,  the  land 
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which  he  had  seen  from  across  the  river  three  years  before.  Re- 
porting this  visit,  he  says: 

"in  January  or  February  of  1836  I  crossed  the  rive>-  on  the 
ice  from  VJarsaw  to  Keokuk,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
preached  in  the  place  by  a  Congregational  minister,  and  I  think  by 
any  minister.      If  any  minister  preceded  me,  it  was  a  Protestant 
Methodist,  a  kr.  Bennett,  who  preached  at  "arsaw  once  or  twice  a 
year  before.      I  preached  in  a  building  afterwards  known  as  *Rat 
Row1.      At  that  time  there  was  scarcely  more  than  a  half  a  dozen 
buildings  in  the  place,  of  which  Rat  Row  was  the  best.      The  inhabit- 
ants were  chiefly  river  men,  and  were  rough.      Some  of  my  friends 
thot  it  was  hazardous  for  me  to  attempt  to  preach  there,  but  I  could 
not  ask  for  better  treatment  than  I  received. 

I  recollect  a  man,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  pros- 
trated by  rheumatism,  and  was  not  expected  to  live.      He  had  kept 
an  account  of  the  liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  and  said  it  amounted 
to  twenty  seven  barrels.      The  few  houses  in  the  place  were  scat- 
tered along  the  river,  and  brush  covered  the  sides  of  the  bluff 
nearly  to  the  water.      I  saw  an  Indian  hunting  within  forty  rods  of 
the  landing,  a  little  south  of  Main  Street;  he  missed  a  squirrel, 
when  another  Indian  burst  into  a  laugh  at  his  failure." 

He  made  a  second  tour  to  Iowa  in  November  of  1837.    iae  says: 

"i  was  already  in  my  saddle  when  I  heard  that  a  steamer 
had  brot  word  that  Lovejoy  had  been  murdered  at  Alton.      It  meant 
something  in  those  days  to  be  an  anti-slavery  man  in  a  free  state. 
I  found  at  Denmark  Messrs.  Epps  and  Shedd  occupying  a  cabin  jointly. 
Deacon  Fox  had  built  two  cabins  on  his  farm  west  of  Mr.  ^pps,  one 
of  which  was  occupied  temporarily  by  William  Brown  with  whom  I  spent 
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smoked 

the  night.      The  chimney/intolerably  and  Mrs.  Brovm  was  shedding 
tears;  whether  it  was  because  of  homesickness  or  the  smoke  I  did 
not  know,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  not  homesickness  that  made  me 
weep  with  her.      The  only  improvements  at  that  time  were  a  few  very 
ordinary  log  cabins,  each  with  a  fie3d  of  a  few  acres  enclosed  with 
a  worm  fence.      Conforts  and  conveniences  were  all  in  the  future. 
Soon  aftee  Deacon  Fox,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  requested  me  to 
arrange  with  ^r.  Turner  to  organize  a  church  at  Denmark,  but  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  being  caught  by  the  ice  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  river,  we  deferred  the  organization  until  spring.      The  Mississ- 
ippi was  nowhere  bridged,  and  sometimes  the  ice  made  the  crossing  of 
horses  for  weeks  hazardous,  if  not  impracticable  as  on  a  visit  to 
Denmark  a  year  later    *  learned  by  experience.      The  ice  was  strong 
on  Saturday  night,  but  a  warm  rain  set  in,  and  I  would  have  turned 
back  in  the  morning  had  it  not  been  the  Sabbath.      On  iionday  morning 
the  ice  was  pronounced  unsafe  for  teams.      If  I  did  not  cross  my 
family  might  not  know  for  weeks  that  I  had  not  perished  in  making  the 
attempt.      I  hired  one  man  to  lead  my  horse,  another  to  draw  my  bug- 
gy, and  I  followed  after  with  a  pole.      I  crossed  without  accident, 
but  passed  within  reach  of  a  dozen  holes." 

The  third  visit  to  Iowa  v/as  in  May  of  1838.      Of  this  Mr. 
Reed  writes : 

"By  invitation  from  the  people  Brother  Turner  and  myself 
visited  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  church,  reaching  the 
place  May  1,  1838.      We  spent  a  night  on  our  way  to  Ft.  Madison,  where 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  state  was  organized,  on  the  26th 
of  March  preceding,  by  Rev.  R.  K.  McCoy  of  Clayton,  Illinois.  Bro- 
ther Turner  preached  (that  is,  on  the  way  to  Denmark)  from  a  text 
which  occurred  to  him  that  day  while  we  were  crossing  a  large  paairie. 
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A  Presbyterian  Elder,  in  sympathy  Old  School,  was  so  offended  by 
something  in  the  sermon  that  he  refused  to  lead  the  singing  after  its 
close,  tho  no  one  could  conjecture  what  was  the  cause  of  the  offense. 
Sometime  thereafter,  this  Elder  deemed  it  so  essential  that  he  should 
attend  Synod,  that  he  left  his  wife  on  her  death  bed,  as  he  supposed, 
having  requested  the  New  School  minister  to  attend  her  funeral  in 
case  she  died  durirg  his  absence.      Subsequently  he  deserted  her. 
I  have  been  long    satisfied  that  hunting  for  heresy  among  western 
Congregationalists  is  no  indication  of  orthodoxy  or  piety. 

7e  found  at  Denmark  a  few  log  cabins  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.      Two  or  three  frame  buildings  were  erected  during  that 
season  -  probably  one  small  house  was  already  completed.      A  building, 
used  for  both  meetings  and  schools,  twenty  by  twenty    four  feet  in 
size,  was  partly  enclosed  with  the  split  clapboards  which  were  then 
in  universal  use,  and  the  floor  was  partly  laid.      During  our  visit 
to  Faiunington  (for  they  went  over  to  hold  a  meeting  at  -"'armington 
before  the  Sabbath)  the  house  was  enclosed  and  the  floor  laid.  Win- 
dows were  in,  but  it  was  not  lathed  or  plastered.      We  preached  (That 
is  before  the  organization)  in  a  cabin  almost  filled  with  beds  and 
furniture  to  as  many  as  could  crowd  intc  it,  and  on  Saturday,  in  the 
unfinished  church,  candidates  were  examined,  and  articles  of  Faith 
agreed  upon,  and  on  Sunday  May  5th  the  organization  was  completed 
by  Brother  Turner,  assisted  by  Rev.  William  P.  Apthorp  (I  spent  the 
Sabbath  at  Ft.  Madison).      The  church  consisted  of  thirty  two  members." 

The  first  settlement  of  Mr.  Reed  in  the  west  was  brief.  I 
do  not  find  in  any  of  Mr.  Reed's  writings  any  description  of  the  dis- 
cor.iforts  and  privations  of  pioneer  life,  but  undoubtedly  he  and  his 
wife  had  their  full  share  of  them;  and  indeed  the  breaking  down  of 
krs.  Reed's  health  under  the  stress  of  this  western  home  missionary 
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experience  sent  them  back  to  the  east  for  a  season,  Mr.  Reed  serving 
as  chaplain  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Wor Chester,  Massachusetts  during 
the  years  1839-40. 

But  the  east  could  not  retain  them.      The  call  of  the  west  was 
irresistible.      The  most  insistent  and  irresistible  call  was  from 
Iowa. 

Undoubtedly  he  had  kept  in  constant  communication  with  Father 
Turner;  and  in  June  of  1840  Mr.  Turner  writes: 

"The  people  and  the  church  of  Fairfield  are  waiting  for  you: 
situation  very  pleasant,  healthy,  and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in 
the  country.      About  twelve  miles  north  is  a  Yankee  settlement  at 
Brighton.      I  think  you  would  be  better  satisfied  here  with  us 
Hawkeyes.      We  should  be  able  to  form  an  Association  this  fall." 

Early  in  November  Mr.  Reed  puts  in  an  appearance  this  side  of 
the  river  at  Denmark.      His  first  work  in  Iowa  was  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Association  November  5-6,  1840.  Years 
later,  commenting  upon  the  transaction,  he  says: 

"The  organization  of  this  Association  was  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Congregationalists  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century.      A  large  majority  of  the  people  were  from  the  westjand  the 
south.      Half  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Congregationalism,  and  many 
who  had  heard  of  it,  were  indebted  for  their  information  to  those  who 
were  opposed  to  its  obtaining  a  foot  hold  in  Iowa.      The  strife  between 
New  School  and  OldlSchool  Presbyterians  was  at  its  height.      The  for- 
mer claimed  the  Congregational  element  as  their  own;  the  latter  while 
charging  Congregationalists  with  disorder  and  heresy  of  every  de- 
scription never  refused  them  admission  into  their  churches.  The 
custom  so  long  prevalent  among  Congregationalists  of  throwing  the 
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church  polity  of  their  Fathers  into  the  Hudson,  as  they  came  to  the 
west,  encouraged  all  denominations  to  endeavor  to  draw  them  into 
their  churches  and  feel  a  common  interest  in  preventing  the  growth 
of  distinctive  Congregationalism.      The  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion settled  the  question  whether  Congregationalism  was  to  have  a 
home  in  Iowa,  and  whether  Congregationalists  would  adhere  to  the 
Puritan  polity.      One  result  was  that  Congregationalists  coming  into 
the  state,  finding  churches  of  their  own  order  were  not  disposed  to 
join  others,  and  another  result  was  that  other  denominations  meeting 
little  success  in  attempts  to  proselyte  have  gradually  abandoned  them," 

He  began  at  Fairfield  November  28  or  29  (he  gives  both  dates 
in  his  writings).      Probably  he  reached  the  town  on  the  28th,  and  be- 
gan his  public  services  the  next  day. 

There  are  not  very  full  reports  of  his  Fairfield  ministry, 
tho  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  very  busy  reaching  out 
in  his  missionary  labors  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  proper 
parish.      3o  far  Is  I  can  discover  there  were  but  three  reports  of 
his  five  years  pastorate  at  Fairfield,  published  in  the  Home  Missionsry. 
The  first  is  in  the  July  issue  of  1841,  as  follows: 

"I  expect  to  preach  at  Fairfield  two  sabbaths  out  of  three, 
every  sixth  Sabbath  in  Washington  county  which  is  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  Sabbsth  at  Keosauqua,  the  county  seat  of  Van  Buren  county 
which  is  growing  in  importance,  andjto  spend  several  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Keosauqua.      If  practicable  I  shall  hold  week-day  meet- 
ings we  kly  in  the  settlements  in  Jefferson  county. 

Fairfield  is  not  more  than  two  years  old.      It  is  eight  miles 
from  the  Indian  country,  and  is  partly  located  on  land  which,  three 
years  ago,  was  part  of  the  Indians'  hunting  ground.      It  contains 
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rather  more  than  a  huudred  inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
excellent  country,  and  large  and  increasing  settlements,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  Indian  line.      The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
people  in  this  county  is  unusually  good  for  so  new  a  country.  In 
sight  of  the  Indians'  fires  intelligent  and  attentive  congregations 
may  be  assembled.      A  county  temperance  Society  was  organized  in 
February,  with  very  flattering  prospects,  tho  the  opposers  of  the 
measure  predicted  a  failure.      We  propose  to  discuss  the  subject  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.    The  congregation  rather  increases,  and 
some,  as  I  hope,  have  given  up  their  scepticism. 

I  am  spreading  my  labors  more  than  is  desirable.      But  there 
is  no  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  minister  in  the  territory  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  the  river,  excepting  Mr.  Emerson  in  Linn 
County  and  myselfs    and  consequently  the  territory  is  to  a  great 
degree  unsupplied  with  preachers  of  those  denominations  -  and  as  I 
ride  thru  this  interesting  country  and  seethe  anxiety  of  Christians 
to  hear  the  preacher's  word  I  find  it  difficult  to  decide  within 
what  limits  I  ought  to  confine  my  labors. 

On  the  i^es  Moines  Kneeland  is  poisoning  the  minds  of  some, 
and  emboldening  others  to  avow  their  infidelity;  but  his  influence 
I  deem  less  formidable  than  I  once  did.      Mormonism  is  extending  in 
that  region,  and  in  this,  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  mass 
of  the  people  do  not  enjoy  constantly  the  privileges  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.     I  do  hope  some  laborers  will  be  sent  to  this  field." 

A  second  report  is  in  August  of  1841. 

"During  the  quarter  now  closed  I  have  labored  at  Fairfield 
two  thirds  of  the  time,  and  the  remaining  third,  until  recently,  at 
Keosauqua.      At  the  latter  place  I  have  good  congregations,  and 
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believe  good  has  been  done.      My  object  was  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the  reception  of  a  minister. 
There  is  no  place  in  this  part  of  the  territory  which  calls  more 
loudly  for  a  minister.      Other  engagements  and  high  water  have  pre- 
vented my  visiting  Keosauqua  for  some  weeks,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  supplied  soon.      One  third  of  the  time  this  summer  I  hope  to 
spend  visiting  settlements  in  this  county.    I  feel  daily  more  and 
more  that  a  system  of  partial  itineracy  only  can  reach  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

In  Fairfield  I  have  an  attentive  congregation,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  gradual  improvement  in  spiritual  things;  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  my  desires. 

Mormonism  has  been  on  the  increase,  but  is,  I  hope,  at  its 
zenith.  I  have  recently  heard  Smith  preach.  I  was  shocked  and 
disgusted." 

The  third  and  last  report  from  Fairfield  is  as  follows: 
"No  very  great  change  under  ordinary  ciroumstances  can  take 
place  in  a  congregation  in  three  months.      But  I  think  so  far  as  there 
has  been  a  change  it  has  been  favorable.      The  attendance  has  been 
better  than  usual,  and  our  meetings  have  been  solemn  and  interesting. 
Such  has  been  their  character  during  the  winter. 

During  the  quarter  I  have  administered  the  sacrament  at  Oska- 
loosa,  where  I  preached  to  as  many  as  could  get  into  a  room  fifteen 
by  thirty       One  young  lady  gave  evidence  of  conversion,  and  has 
since  made  a  profession.      On  the  next  evening  i  assisted  brother 
Spaulding  in  organizing  a  church  at  iddyville.      These  churches  will 
constitute  one  of  the  most  promising  and  important  fields  of  labor 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  Iowa." 
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There  is,  however,  another  communication  published  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Home^/Jissionary  for  1841  which  is  probably  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Reed.      The  evidences,  however,  are  simply  internal 
and  circumstantial,  as  there  is  no  signature  attached  to  the  com- 
munication.     The  writer  says: 

"The  people  will  have  teachers.      Now  is  the  seed  time  of 
this  territory.      Now  the  people  everywhere  want  and  demand  the 
Gospel.      Preachers  of  some  kind  they  will  have,  -  Mormons,  Catho- 
lics, Campbellites,  or  followers  of  Kneeland.      Who  shall  see  this 
field?      In  addition  tojall  who  are  now  ready  to  hear  whatever  may 
be  spoken  to    them,  and  to  be  moulded  into  some  form,  at  least  one 
thousand  souls  every  month  are  added  to  our  population  by  immigra- 
tion, and  if  we  were  now  well  supplied  with  evangelical  ministers, 
and  one  should  be  added  every  month  it  would  n  ot  more  t  han  supply 
our  wants.      You  will  then  see  the  great  necessity  of  sending  on 
forthwith  men  of  nerve  and  faith  to  occupy  this  territory." 

Heathen    speaks  of  the  babel  and  jargon  of  the  pioneer 
preaching  in  Iowa. 

"The  people  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  going  to  hear  all 
sorts  in  their  turn;  and  j  ust  imagine  what  jargon  there  is  in  what 
they.  hear. 

The  first  preacher  comes  with  a  long,  gray  beard  hanging 
down  on  his  breast,  who  says  to  them,  "away  with  your  hell  fire, 
temperance  societies,  Sabbath  Schools,  and  other  schemes  for  making 
money . " 

Another  tells  them  that  'Believers  are  chosen  in  Christ  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.'  'By  grace  are  ye  saved.'  'How  fool- 
ish are  ye  to  think  to  make  folks  better  by  Bible  classes,  and 
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temperance  societies.'     'These  Presbyterians  are  thinking  to  take 
God's  work  out  of  his  hands.*      'What  have  works  to  do  with  oalve  - 
tion. '      'Let  children  grow  up  and  choose  for  themselves." 

Another  tells  them  that  'Christ  sent  his  Disciples  to  bap- 
tise for  the  remission  of  sins.'      'Sins  are  not  remitted  without 
baptism.1     'The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  come  down  until  after  immer- 
sion.'     'Men  are  naturally  innocent  and  sin  from  bad  example,  and 
their  sins  will  be  remitted  if  they  are  baptised,  etc.'. 

Another  tells  them  'that  they  must  repent  and  be  converted'. 
'You  all  know  what  repentance  is.      V,rhen  you  are  sorry  for  anything 
you  have  done,  that  is  repentance.'      'Get  religion  and  you  will  be 
happy. ♦     'We  don't  believe  in  decrees.'     'If  you  desire  Salvation, 
press  on,  and  you  will  have  it.1      'Blessed  are  the  mounners,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.'       'Give  your  hand,  and  your  name  shall 
be  put  down  as  one  of  our  number.'      'Only  give  your  hand.' 

Another  tells  them  'that  a  new  and  better  dispensation  is 
enjoyed.'  'That  the  new  Jerusalem  is  about  to  be  established.' 
'Come  and  go  with  us  to  the  promised  land.' 

Amid  all  this  confusion  what  can  be  expected  of  fallen  and 
depraved  man.*1 

The  report  continues: 

"Our  place  of  meeting  is  a  private  house,  small  and  uncom- 
fortable; yet  it  is  usually  well  filled,  and  I  think  the  interest 
ia  increasing.      This  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  infidelity 
from  its  first  settlement;  and  a  large  share  of  the  influence  is 
still  on  that  side  of  the  question.      Paines  Age  of  Reason  is  read 
with  avidity  in  many  families,  and  its  doctrines  are  boldly  and 
strenuously  advocated  by  men  of  influence.      Not  a  few  mothers 
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drink  in  this  poison. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  from  Europe  are  disciples  of  Hume  and 
Voltaire.      The  free  habits  of  our  western  population  give  them 
great  boldness,  and  they  become  not  only  advocates,  but  apostles 
of  infidelity.      Clubs  and  associations  are  found  in  almost  all  our 
towns  on  the  rivers,  and  often  elsewhere,  zealous  and  active,  and 
so  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  delusion  as  to  lead  many  unwary  and 
foolish  youth  astray." 

In  his  typewritten  page  32  Mr.  Reed  tells  us  of  the  preju- 
dices which  Congregationalism  encountered  in  early  Iowa.      He  says: 

"But  while  we  were  at  peace  among  ourselves,  and  while  our 
theology  was  as  sound  as  that  of  New  England,  for  it  was  the  same, 
we  were  assailed  with  charges  of  heresy  and  disorder  from  without 
on  all  sides.     While  pastor  of  this  Fairfield  church  it  was  in- 
sinuated every  where  that  we  were  Unitarian,  and  the  Congregational- 
ists  of  Danville  had  been  made  so  suspicious  of  Father  Turner  thru 
the  same  insinuations  from  the  same  source,  that  they  were  pleased 
that  he  was  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  organization  of 
their  church  till  it  was  nearly  completed.      We  were  also  charged 
with  Universal ism. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.      Charges  of  heresy  in  doctrine 
and  disorder  in  practice  were  circulated  at  the  east,  till  they  pro- 
duced an  extensive  distrust  of  western  Congregationalism.  Presby- 
terian papers  were  full  of  these  charges,  and  Presbyterians  visiting 
New  England  repeated  them.      These  charges  were  so  vague  as  to  places 
and  persons  that  they  could  not  be  disproved.      One  of  the  most 
definite  that  I  heard  was  that  there  were  some  bad  men  in  Iowa, 
meaning  among  the  Congregational  ministers." 
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Mr.  Heed  also  describes  the  primitive  economical  and  social 
conditions  of  those  pioneer  days,  when  he  was  at  Fairfield. 

Bn  pages  140-143    of  his  typewritten  volume  he  writes: 
"it  is  difficult  at  this  day,  even  for  those  who  were  fami- 
liar with  those  times  to  recall  things  as  they  were.      Many  of  the 
settlers  were  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and 
among  them  some  excellent  people;  and  there  were    representatives  of 
the  so-called  poor  white  trash  of  the  south  who  kept  in  advance  of 
civilization,  ready  to  sell  and  move  on;  but  the  majority  of  the  set- 
tlers were  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  i»ew  York,  and  a  small 
contingent  from  A"ew  England.      The  settlers  as  a  body  were  young 
men,  commencing  life  without  means,  or  older  men  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate, and  there  were  very  few  who  had  any  means  who  had  not  ex- 
hausted them  securing  their  claims,  building  cabins,  and  buying  their 
teams,  so  that  almost  every  one  was  dependent  upon  his  own  labor  for 
his  daily  bread.      As  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  they  could  not  pro- 
duce from  the  soil  came  from  a  great  distance,  and  were  wagoned  from 
the  River  into  the  interior,  they  were  expensive  and  beyond  their 
means.      Their  clothing  was  covered  with  patches,  and  frequently 
was  faced  in  front  with  buckskin.      They  lived  on  corn  bread,  bacon 
and  coffee,  which  was  often  of  rye  or  corn.      Their  wheat  was  trodden 
out  on  the  ground,  and  as  their  chief  mills  had  no  appliances  for 
cleansing  the  wheat,  the  bread  partook  of  the  color  of t he  soil. 
They  lived  chiefly  in  cabins  made  of  unhewn  logs,  which  were  chinked 
with  sticksisplit  to  match  the  cracks  which  were  driven  in  and  held 
in  place  by  wooden  pins  then  covered  with  lime  mortar,  or  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  with  clay  or  mud.      The  door  was  made  of  split 
boards,  had  wooden  hinges,  and  a  wooden  latch,  opened  from  the  out- 
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side  by  a  string,  which  passed  thru  the  door  a  little  above  the 
latch.      To  lock  the  door  it  was  only  necessary  to  pull  in  the 
string.     'You  will  find  the  latch  string  out,'  was  always  equiva- 
lent to  saying  'You  will  always  be  welcome, '      The  roads  with  rare 
exceptions  were  uncared  for,  and  in  the  spring  and  after  heavy  rains 
the  low  ground  was  almost  impassable.      Bridges  and  ferries  were 
frail  and  poor.      Pioneering  in  horseback  was  hard  work,  and  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  danger  from  high  water,  or  cold,  or 
storm.      Still  the  minister  must  go  five  and  twenty  miles  to  fill 
his  appointments  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  or  else  never  be  sure 
of  a  congregation. 

The  air  was  full  of  theological  controversy,  there  was  no 
cordiality  between  denominations,  and  there  was  a  prevailing  pre- 
judice against  the  YanVees.      A  community  so  poor,  compelled  to 
work  so  hard,  so  filled  with  prejudice,  was  not  a  promising  field, 
and  it  was  made  less  promising  by  that  heresy  which  lurked  in  all 
our  hearts,  viz:  That  Congregationalism  could  accomplish  little  ex- 
cept among  those  of  Hew  England  ancestry." 

Of  the  coming  of  the  Iowa  Band  in  1843,  of  course  Mr.  Reed 
has  a  good  deal  to  say.      The  gist  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Janu- 
ary News  Letter  of  1864.      He  writes: 

"The  number  of  ministers  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Andover  Band,  seven  years  and  upwards  after  the  commencement  of 
Brother  Apthorp's  labors,  was  only    eight.      Earnest  and  frequent 
efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  east  for  the  in- 
fant churches  with  poor  success.      The  ministers  who  were  in  the 
field  in  the  fall  of  1843  were  previously  identified  with  the  west, 
and  interested  in  Iowa,  with  one  exception. 
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As  the  number  of  Congregational  ministers  was  small  outside 
of  New  England,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  persist  in  our  efforts  till 
we  had  become  thoroughly  discouraged. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  capture  of  Ft,  Eonnelson  some  of  the 
rebel  soldiers  asked:     "Where  is  this  Iowa  that  has  sent  forty  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  the  war?     We  never  heard  before  there  was  such  a 
state.1      At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  Iowa  was  known  at  the  east 
only  as  a  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  from  which  the  Blackhawk 
had  just  been  driven,  and  which  was  reached  only  by  tedious  and 
expensive  travel.      Ministers  as  well  as  others  knew  little  about 
Iowa,  and  there  was  a  chance  that  if  anyone  made  choice  of  Iowa  at 
the  commencement  of  his  journey  he  would  be  beset  continually  to 
stop  by  the  way  in  older  settlements  and  larger  churches,  and  he 
must  sift  thru  a  thousand  miles  in  this  manner  if  ever  seen  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  often  received  by  the  brethren, 
which  they    endeavored  to  answer,  but  it  became  an  irksome  task, 
because  uniformly  fruitless.      A  letter  of  this  kind  was  received 
by  brother  Turner,  who  was  agent  of  the  American  Home  Liissionary 
Society,  dated  January  8,  1842  from  R.  S.  Kendall,  J.J.  Hill,  and 
H.  Hutchinson  (Committee  on  correspondence  respecting  Home  Mis- 
sionary operations  in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Religious  inquiry  con- 
nected with  Andover  theological  Seminary).      It  would  have  required 
a  volume  to  answer  fully  their  inquiries.      Brother  Turner  replied 
to  some  of  them,  and  told  them  it  would  do  no  good  to  reply  at 
greater  length.      It  would  result  in  nothing.      In  Che  summer  of  1842 
a  member  of  the  class  to  which  the  committee  belonged,  possibly  in- 
fluenced by  the  correspondence  began  to  think  of  the  west  as  a  field 
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of  labor.      In  the  following  spring  the  idea  of  forming  a  band  to 
labor  in  some  western  field  was  suggested,  and  a  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing was  established  by  the  few  students  who  had  conferred  upon  the 
subject. 

They  began  to  talk  of  Iowa,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  its  agent  in  Iowa,  brother 
Turner.      Their  letters  to  brother  Turner  have  not  been  preserved,  but 
they  were  letters  of  inquiry  to  which  he  replied,  but  told  them  'it 
was  no  use  to  answer  any  more  of  your  questions,  for  I  never  expect 
to  see  one  of  you  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  long  as  I  live', 

I  well  remember  that  altho  informed  of  the  correspondence,  I 
was  so  incredulous  that  when  notified  three  months  after  their  ap- 
pointment by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  labor  in  Iowa, 
that  the  Association  was  to  meet  them  for  the  ordination  of  some  of 
their  number,  I  was  surprised  and  my  misgivings  did  not  leave  me 
till  I  learned  that  some  of  them  had  reached  Burlington." 

Here  Mr.  Reed  gives  the  names  of  the  band,  and  continues: 

"Brother  Ripley  remained  at  Andover  another  year  as  resident 
licentiate;  brother  Hill  was  detained  till  the  next  spring  by  the 
death  of  his  father;  brother  Hammond  thru  fear  of  the  effect  of 
western  climate  upon  his  health,  which  was  poor,  concluded  to  re- 
main at  the  east." 

Nothing  was  said  about  church  polity  until  toward  the  close 
of  the  correspondence,  when,  in  reply  to  their  inquiries,  which  form 
of  church  government,  Congregationalism  or  Presbyterianism,  was  best 
adapted  to  the  west,  brother  Turner  replied:     "Congregationalism  the 
world  over."      But  it  was  not  known  to  which  body  any  one  of  them 
would  attach  himself.      I  expected  from  the  past  that  most  if  not  all 
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of  them  would  apply  to  Presbytery  for  ordination.      To  our  surprise, 
all  who  had  not  been  ordained  at  the  east  asked  to  be  set  apart  to 
the  Gospel  ministry  by  the  Congregational  Association.      I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  nothing  was  said  by  any  Congr Rationalist 
from  first  to  last  in  influence  their  decision  on  this  subject.  I 
recollect  distinctly  that  when  we  dispersed  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Association  I  knew  the  denominational  preference  of  only  two  of 
the  whole  band.      One  disclosed  his  preference  by  a  casual  remark, 
and  the  other  by  a  question.      I  still  supposed  the  band  sought  ordi- 
nation by  the  Association  for  convenience  sake,  and  that  their  denomi- 
national relations  were  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  strange  and  miserable  policy  of  the  New  England  clergy  in 
not  instructing  their  people  fcn  their  own  principles  of  church  gov- 
ernment, and  in  discouraging  the  planting  of  Congregational  churches 
in  the  west,  andeven  frowning  upon  those  who  presumed  to  do  it,  de- 
terred us  from  expressing  freely  our  views  even  to  those  who  had 
never  been    anything  but  Congregationalists.      Brothers  H.  Adams, 
Hutchinson  and  Robbins  had  been  ordained  in  Massachusetts.      At  the 
public  services  Mr.  Reed  preached  the  sermon  from  Acts  20:28. 

The  ordination  took  place  in  the  old  meeting  house  in  Den- 
mark, the  building  in  which  the  first  Congregational  church  in  Iowa, 
the  General  Association  of  Iowa  and  Denmark  Association  had  been 
organized. 

-'■t  was  a  day  of  great  interest  to  us  all.      Such  a  day  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  such  a  day  I  had  never  expected  to  see  in 
my  life  time. 

The  influence  of  these  brethren  has  been  great.      They  at 
once  doubled  our  ministerial  strength,  supplied  our  destitute 
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churches,  and  occupied  new  and  important  fields.    It  was  no  longer 
a  question  whether  Congregationalism  was  to  live  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi,     Bonds  of  union  with  New  England  were  formed  and  channels 
of  information  were  opened  which  secured  for  us  the  confidence  and 
sympathy  of  the  Congregationalists  of  the  country,  and  have  enabled 
us  to  obtain  men  and  means  for  our  various  enterprises  to  a  cheering 
extent • " 

In  another  cnnnection,  commenting  on  the  same  events,  Mr. 
Reed  says: 

"In  addition  to  the  various  labors  which  the  band  performed 
during  these  many  years,  there  was  one  thing  which  the  providence 
of  God  permitted  them,  rather  than  their  brethren,  to  accomplish. 
They  settled  the  question  that  Congregationalism  was  to  become  a 
power  in  Iowa,  and  indeed  in  the  west,  and  was  to  enjoy  the  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  eastern  churches.      ^t  was  claimed  that  western 
Congregationalists  who  refused  to  become  Presbyterian  were  unsound 
in  the  faith,  or  were  'radicals',  a  synonym  for  everything  bad,  and 
as  the  parties  accused  were  little  knwn,  and  as  names  were  rarely 
given,  these  charges  could  not  be  disproved. 

But  this  Band  represented  six  states  and  eight  colleges 
graduates  of  Andover,  banded  together  for  Iowa,  holding  their  parting 
meetings  in  the  Old  School  church  at  Andover,  and  making  their 
journey  westward  together,  and  speaking  on  the  Sabbath  at  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  they  attracted  as  much  attention  throughout  the  north  as 
a  like  party  now  would,  if  on  their  way  to  Central  Africa.  Their 
orthodoxy  could  not  be  assailed.      It  was  dangerous  to  call  them 
cranks,  and  a  good  share  of  New  England  at  once  gave  their  confidence 
and  sympathy  to  Iowa  Congregationalism." 
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Now  there  is  a  radical  change,  and  in  1845  Mr.  Keed  becomes 
the  agent  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  Iowa,  his 
residence  at  Davenport,  which  was  supposed  to  be  fairly  central  to 
his  field.      He  himself  makes  no  comments  on  this  event,  but  bro- 
ther Ephraim  Adams,  in  an  article  published  in  Congregational  Iowa 
in  April  1898,  sets  forth  his  fitness  for  the  service.    He  says: 

"The  name  Julius  A.  Reed  brings  before  us  our  pioneer  mis- 
sionary agent  or  superintendent.      Father  Turner  had  done  some  ex- 
ploring before,  but  he  (Mr.  Reed)  was  the  first  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.      His  appointment  was  in  1845,  with  headquarters 
at  Davenport.      H  is  seldom  that  o ne  is  better  fitted  to  a  place 
than  was  he. 

1st.    He  came  to  it  while  yet  in  the  vigor  of  life,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  six, 

2nd.    He  came  with  the  advantages  of  a  thoro  education.  He 
was  of  good  lineage  on  the  side  of  both  father  and  mother.      He  was 
reared  in  refinement,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  from  Yale 
College.      It  was  in  keeping  with  our  past  history,  and  fitting  for 
those  times  when  sects  were  numerous  and  preachers  abundant  who  in 
some  cases  made  a  boast  of    never  having  rubbed  their  heads  against 
College  walls,  and  sneered  at  young  men  from  Seminaries  as  theologi- 
cal dwarfs,  that  the  one  chosen  to  care  for  and  represent  our  churches 
should  be  a  man  of  culture  and  learning. 

3rd.    A  clear  thinker,  accurate  in  statement,  and  with  a  some- 
what pleasing  address,  he  was  a  good  preacher.      This  qualified  him 
for  the  preaching  then  demanded,  not  for  ordinations,  dedications  and 
other  public  occasions,  the  time  for  these  was  not  yet,  but,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  destitute  settlements,  and  to  aid  the  pastors  in 
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special  meetings, 

4th,    He  came  to  his  work  after  a  somewhat  ripened  missionary 
experience.      Having  finished  his  theological  studies  he  at  once  took 
a  commission  to  go  west.      He  follo\ired  naturally  in  the  path  of  the 
Yale  Band,  who  at  this  time  were  making  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
the  seat  of  a  College,  and  the  center  of  missionary  labor.      In  1840 
he  came,  the  third  of  our  Iowa  ministers  to  take  charge  at  Fairfield, 
of  the  fourth  of  our  churches  organized.      There  he  continued  until 
1845,  when  with  his  young  family  he  removed  to  Davenport. 

5th.    With  the  spirit  of  a  true  pioneer  he  entered  into  his 
work,  ready  for  pioneer  hardship.      Tho3e,  of  course,  were  incident 
to  the  poor  facilities  for  travel,  and  the  oft-times  straightened 
accommodations  for  entertainment.      Not  always  after  a  weary  ride 
in  summer's  heat  or  winter's  cold  were  the  means  at  hand  for  re- 
freshment and  rest.      His  traveling  outfit  was  suited  to  his  work. 
His  milk  white  'old  trusty  and  faithful1  was  attached  to  an  unusual- 
ly high  top  "buggy  (a  rarity  in  those  days)  with  stout  wheels,  stout, 
straight  shafts,  in  every  way  made  for  strength  rather  than  beauty. 
When  once  seated  in  that  vehicle  (a  position  not  the  easiest  to  at- 
tain) he  seemed  'high  and  lifted  up'  ready  for  rivers  to  be  forded, 
and  sloughs  to  be  waded.      In  those  early  times  when  mails  were  few, 
postage  high  and  visitors  rare,  with  his  social  nature  he  could  but 
carry  cheer  everywhere.      I  have  heard  some  missionary  wives  tell 
how  life  was  quickened  when,  afar  off,  that  white  horse  and  that 
vehicle  were  descried.      A  friend  coming,  who  could  tell  of  others, 
and,  as  a  true  pioneer,  could  make  the  best  of  things  in  a  pioneer 
home.      Only  once  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  intimation  of  loss  from 
entertaining  the  agent.      It  is  but  a  little  thing,  but  shows  the 
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conditions  of  the  times.      On  one  occasion  as,  aftef  the  hospitality 
of  the  night,  he  was  about  to  go  on  his  way,  he  bethought  himself 
and  turned  back,  saying:     'Sister  T.  have  you  anything  in  the  house 
that  I  can  grease  my  buggy  with?'    She  had  something,  but  for  some 
time  had  been  saving  it  for  culinary  purposes  for  a  special  occasion. 
It  seemed  alsmot  too  much  of  a  sacrifice,  but  it  was  made. 

6th.    He  was  gifted  with  a  good  business  talent.      One  of  the 
shrewdest  men  of  the  I>es  Moines  valley  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  once  said  to  me:  'Mr.  Keed  is  naturally  one  of  the  best 
business  men  I  ever  knew.'      This  enabled  him  to  judge  as  to  strate- 
gic points  to  be  occupied.      He  understood,  and  was  very  particular 
as  to  the  legal  points  involved  in  the  organization  of  churches,  and 
the  handling  and  management  of  church  property.      This,  at  a  time, 
when  partly  thru  ignorance,  and  partly  thru  carelessness,  such  things 
were  in  danger  of  being  neglected  or  wrongly  done,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  churches. 

7th.    He  was  of  a  judicial  turn  of  mind,  candid  and  fair  in 
his  judgment.      This  was  essential  at  a  time  when  Congregationalists 
and  ^ew  School  Presbyterians  were  united  in  missionary  work.  The 
missionary  agent  must,  in  fairness,  act  for  both.      Seldom  were  com- 
plaints made  at  the  missionary  rooms.      "^Tien  they  were,  the  facts 
being  known,  he  was  always  justified. 

8th.    Hisviews    of  church  polity  were  clear  and  decided.  He 
was  a  thoro  Congregationalist .  This,  again,  was  of  great  service  to 
our  denomination,  at  a  time  when,  sometimes  even  ministers  needed 
instruction,  and  the  people  were  largely  ignorant  of  our  principles. 
Occasionally  he  preached  upon  the  subject.      At  his  suggestion,  our 
general  association,  by  tract  and  manual,  set  forth  our  principles 
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and  usages*      ^e  was  also  interested  in  the  calling  of  the  Michigan 
City  and  the  Albany  Conventions,  and  attended  both  of  them.  In 
both  he  was  an  interested  participant,  especially  at  the  latter, 
where  the  east  and  the  west  met,  and  learned  to  understand  each  other 
better  ever  after. 

As  Mr.  Keed  was  moving  to  Davenport,  Father  Turner  writes: 
"Yfe  have  been  associated  long  in  labors  here  in  the  west,  and  so 
situated  that  we  could  often  see  each  other.      But  God  has  called  you 
to  remove.      You  cannot  tell  how  I  feel.      It  is  a  loss  to  me  which 
will  not  be  made  up  in  this  world.      I  love  our  other  brethren,  but 
I  know  them  not  as  I  know  you.      I  sometimes  feel  as  tho  I  must 
weep.      But,  my  dear  brother,  I  hope  we  shall  love  each  other, 
and  think  of  each  other,  if  we  are  wider  apart.      So  often  as  it 
is  duty  I  hope  you  will  try  to  call  on  me.      It  will  be  a  great 
favor.      I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  and  labors  for  me  the 
past  year." 

Now  as  Mr.  Reed  is  in  his  great  home  missionary  parish  we 
will  hear  from  him  often  of  course.      His  first  report  is  published 
in  the  Home  Missionary  of  July  1846.      This  report  tells  of  the 
deaih  of  Hutchinson  of  Burlington.      It  also  deals  with  history  and 
statistics: 

"Fourteen  years  ago  Iowa  was  chiefly  known  as  the  home  of  the 
Indian  Band,  which  under  Blackhawk  was  the  terror  of  the  adjacent 
settlements.      At  that  time  not  a  white  inhabitant  was  found  north 
of  the  Missouri  state  line,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  except  a  few  Indian  traders  and  Canadian  French;  and  so 
little  was  known  of  the  bountry,  that  some  of  the  first  explorers, 
on  finding  two  creeks  in  succession  running  westward,  concluded  they 
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had  reached  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  within  thirty  five 
miles  of  the  Mississippi. 

Less  than  thirteen  years  ago  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Iowa.      An  amphitheatre  of  hills  stood  before  me  crowned  with  scat- 
tered trees  of  majestic  height,  enclosing  a  fertile  prairie.  No 
trace  of  life  was  visible.      And  such  a  silence  prevailed,  that  t he 
picture  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory.      The  corn  field 
near  which  I  stood  is  now  in  the  heart  of  a  city  containing  several 
thousand  inhabitants.      Those  hills  are  crowned  with  dwellings,  the 
plain  is  sprinkled  with  farms,  and  a  growing  village  is  rising  on 
the  river's  bank. 

Two  years  later,  when  I  commenced  my  missionary  labors  in 
that  vicinity,  I  could  trace  the  mighty  Mississippi  to  its  source, 
and  find  above  me  on  its  banks  only  one  minister  sympathizing  with 
your  Society,  and  the  nearest  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  min- 
ister west  and  north  of  me  was  either  at  Lord  Selkirk's  Settlement 
or  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  settlement  of  Iowa  commenced  in  1833.      In  1840  its  popu- 
lation exceeded  forty  two  thousand.      At  this  time  it  must  exceed  a 
hundred  thousand.      The  monthly  increase  in  each  of  three  counties 
in  the  new  purchase,  for  twBBty  six  months  from  the  date  of  their 
first  settlement,  was  two  hundred,  and  probably  it  has  continued 
as  great  to  the  present  time. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  removed  last  fall  to  their  new  home 
west  of  the  Missouri,  and  six  or  eight  million  acres  of  land  were 
thrown  open  for  settlement.      The  emigration,  months  ago,  had  pene- 
trated fifty  miles  into  this  new  tract,  new  counties  had  been 
organized,  towns  laid  out,  and  lots  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars 
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per  acre.      The  population  of  Iowa  must  continue  to  increase  at 
a  rapid  rate  for  r.any  years. 

The  number  of  churches  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
association,  ana  the  Des  Moines  Presbytery,  is  forty,  of  which  thirty 
one  are  Congregationalist  and  nine  Presbyterian. 

Theanount  of  good  already  donewill    not  be  known  till  re- 
realed  at  the  great  day.      I  can  point  you  to  sore  old  weather 
beaten  structures,  toward  which  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  you  say  see 
the  people  tending  free  every  point  of  the  compass.      They  are 
Bethels,  where  God  has  often  met  his  people,  and  where  souls  have 
been  born  of  the  spirit,      I  can  point  you  to  places  where  a  few 
years  ago  the  savage  sung  his  war  songs  and  pursued  his  game  which 
will  soon  vie  in  moral  beauty  with  Sew  England ' s  choicest  spots. 

But  the  wants  of  this  field  cannot  be  learned  by  the  con- 
templation of  Iowas  as  it  is.      It  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In 
less  than  thirteen  years  its  population  has  outstriped  that  of  four, 
if  not  five,  states  of  the  union,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  increase 
in  ten  years  its  population  will  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand.     This  rate  of  increase  will  not  be  sustained  but  Iowa  holds 
out  such  inducements  to  the  immigrant  that  it  must  soon  become  a 
state  of  the  first  class.      Its  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility, 
its  prairies  almost  without  exception  can  be  improved  with  less  ex- 
pense than  is  required  to  bring  timbered  lands  into  a  good  state  of 
cultivation.      One  prairie  which  it  was  predicted  ten  years  ago  would 
never  be  occupied  is  already  the  cite  of  one  of  our  best  settlements. 
The  Des  Moines  divides  the  territory  diagonally,  and  nearly  equally, 
and  in  high  water  is  navigatable  two  or  three  hundred  miles;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  practicable  to  render  it  navigatable  at  all 
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stages  of  water  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the  water 
power  which  would  be  created  by  the  improvement.      The  Iowa  and 
Cedar  rivers  are  navigatable  in  high  water  far  into  the  interior. 
Greater  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise are  enjoyed  by  few  portions  of  the  west.      The  Des  Moines  and 
Skunk,  with  their  branches,  furnish  a  great  amount  of  water  power, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Iowa  is  as  well  supplied  with  permanent 
streams  as  New  England  or  Pennsylvania. 

In  another  generation  Iowa  will  rank  among  the  foremost  states 
of  the  union.      Large  cities  will  rise  upon  its  borders  -  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages  in  its  interior  prairies,  now  ranged  by 
the  buffalo  will  be  peopled  by  busy  multitudes.      The  streams  will 
float  down  produce  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  starving 
nations. 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  this  state  a  province  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom. 

This  is  the  year  of  the  Michigan  City  Convention.      Mr.  Reed 
was  a  delegate.      "This  Convention,"    says  Mr.  Reed,  "aided  mater- 
ially in  establishing  Congregationalism  in  the  west.      The  Presby- 
terian church  had  divided,  and  the  New  School  were  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  draw  the  Congregationalists  into  their  fold.      They  held 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Conventions,  the  influence  of  which 
was  Presbyterian.      The  Plan  of  Union  was  eulogized  and  recommended, 
and  those  who  refused  to  join  the  Presbytery  were  counted  schismatic, 
and  sor,  etimes  were  troubled  to  get  aid  from  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.      This  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Michigan  City 
Convention  by  the  General  Association  of  Michigan.      There  were 
forty  eight  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
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six  western  states  and  Canada.      There  were  no  railroads  west  of 
Central  Michigan.      Eastern  members  reached  the  convention  by  more 
or  less  staging,  while  those  from  the  west  must  depend  upon  private 
conveyances.      Two  of  the  Iowa  members  were  seven  days,  besides  the 
Sabbath,  in  reaching  the  Convention  from  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
first  action  of  the  Convention  after  the  completion  of  the  prepara- 
tory business  was  to  resolve  'That  in  the  outset  of  our  deliberations 
we  declare  to  the  world  our  abiding  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  Puritan  Fathers,  and  our  de- 
votion to  that  form  of  church  polity  which  we  have  received    at  their 
hands,  and  which  is  our  rightful  inheritance.'      This  Convention  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  Albany  Convention,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  success." 

In  the  February  issue  of  1847  Mr.  Reed  puts  in  a  special  plea 
for  ministers  for  Iowa: 

"The  Presbyterian  church  at  ^arion,  Linn  County,  needs  a 
minister  without  delay,  to  labor  also  at  Westport,  a  town  on  the  Cedar 
a  few  miles  distant,  and  occasionally  at  Sugar  Grove  ten  miles  distant. 

The  Congregational  church  at  Mt.  Pleasant  needs  a  good  minis- 
ter, able  and  prudent,  and  grounded  on  the  Saybrook  Platform.  The 
way  is  opened  for  our  church,  and  its  influence  is  needed  in  the 
community • 

The  field  occupied  by  brother  Hill  in  Clayton  County  is  too 
larfe  to  be  cultivated  advantageously  by  him.      A  minister,  if  prac- 
ticable, should  be  located  at  the  Colony  (Colesburg)  In  the  spring. 
This  place  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  northeast  township  of 
Del aware  c ounty . 

There  are  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  fifty  families  along 
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the  north  line  of  Delaware  County,  and  the  population  is  increasing 
rapidly.      They  are  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  are 
inclined  to  be  Calvinist^c,  rather  than  Methodist*      A  good  minister 
could  now  unite  the  different  shades  of  Calvinists,  and  in  all 
probability  lay  the  foundation  of  a  solid  church. 

There  is  along  the  Turkey  River  and  its  branches  a  body  of 
most  excellent  timber,  averaging  at  least  seven  miles  in  width;  the 
streams  are  made  up  of  living  springs  and  afford  an  abundance  of 
water  power.      A  superior  mill  is  in  process  of  erection  on  the  Tur- 
key about    eight  miles  from  Garnavillo,  the  chief  town  of  Clayton 
County.      This  will  be  the  most  important  section  of  the  state 
north  of  Cascade,  next  to  Dubuque,  for  a  long  time,  and  it  ought  to 
be  odcupied  without  delaj .      Prairie  la  Porte,  eight  miles  southeast 
of  Ciarnovillo,  has  been  bought  by  a  German  Association  in  Cincin- 
nati.   The  Association  contains  about  three  hundred  members.  Of 
those  on  the  ground  one  third  are  Catholics.      The  business  meeting 
of  the  settlement  is  held  on  Sunday.      The  country  between  this 
town  and  the  Turkey  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Germans,  not  connected 
with  the  Association,  and  of  them  also  about  one  third  are  Catholics. 
Among  them  all  there  is  little  religion,  and  unless  they  are  looked 
after,  they  will  become  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  infidelity.  Brother 
H.  (Hess)  cannot  look  after  all  this  field  even  if  the  Germans  are 
provided  for;  and  the  interests  of  his  immediate  church  require  that 
he  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  country  south  of  the  Turkey  and 
the  Volga. 

Brother  K.  (Keith)  is  similarly  situated.      His  field  covers 
Jackson  County,  excepting  the  southeastern  corner,  and  extreme  western 
border.      Necessarily  much  of  it  he  never  visits.      Bellevue  has 
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"been  increasing  in  importance.      It  has  six  stores  and  a  superior 
flouring  mill.      There  are  materials  for  a  small  church  in  the  vicin- 
ity.     Brother  H.  (Holbrook  of  Dubuque)  lately  spent  a  Sabbath  there, 
and  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  place.      It  will  be  the  most  com- 
mercial and  populous  point  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween Dubuque  and  the  head  of  the  upper  rapids,  fifteen  miles  above 
Davenport.      Brother  K.  can  do  justice  to  no  part  of  this  field. 
He  should  be  confined  to  the  south  side  of  the  Maquoketa,  and  an- 
other missionary  be  located  at  Bellevue  to  labor  there  and  Deacon 
C's.  (Cotton)  vicinity,  and  Andrew.      rhese  four  fields  should  be 
supplied  immediately  if  practicable.      I  fear  we  must  see  our  churches 
neglected,  and  labors  of  present  missionaries  rendered  comparatively 
valueless  by  being  compelled  to  cultivate  too  much  land. 

In  the  report  of  1848  he  tells  how  the  good  work  goes  on,  tho 
greatly  outstriped  by  the  growth  of  population: 

"The  population,"  he  says,  "now  reckoned  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  five  thousand,  already  stretches  up  our  rivers  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  miles  further  than  our  missionaries  have  penetrated,  and 
soon  all    the  space  enclosed  by  the  constitutional  boundaries  of 
the  state  will  be  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwellings  of  men.  Our 
destitutions  we  fear  must  increase  upon  our  hands,  and  fields  now 
beginning  to  bud,  must  wither  like  the  desert." 

In  1849  he  tells  the  same  story,  tho  with  varying  phraseology 
and  statistics: 

"We  need  now  at  least  twenty  new  missionary  laborers.  You 
are  aware  that  our  state  limits  extend  from  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  east  to  the  Missouri  on  the  west.      Settlements  are  already 
formed  in  the  extreme  southwestern  county,  and  will  speedily  extend 
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up  the  Missouri;  and  you  will  soon  hear  of  important  towns  on  that 
stream.      But  in  addition  to  this  expanding  field  on  the  west  of  our 
state,  another  not  less  important  is  opening  on  our  north.  The 
tract,  called  the  Neutral  Ground,  recently  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, is  now  opening  for  settlement  and  rapidly  filling  up.      It  is 
described  as  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  eastern  settlers,  to  whom 
it  is  well    adapted,  will  no  doubt  flow  into  that  region." 

Again  in  1850  he  points  to  the  good  work  going  on,  and  to 
the  enlarging  field. 

"Could  the  patrons  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
look  over  the  state  and  see  the  churches  which  have  been  gathered, 
the  meeting  houses  which  have  been  built,  and  the  precious  seasons 
of  revival  which  have  been  enjoyed,  they  would  feel  well  paid  for 
all  their  sacrifices  to  this  enterprise. 

But  what  a  field  still  spreads  out  there  before  the  eye  of 
Christian  philanthropy I      Iowa,  the  Mesopatamia  of  the  west,  has  on 
its  eastern  and  western  borders  the  two  largest  rivers  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  Des  Moines,  with  its  slack  water  navigation  nearly 
completed,  thru  its  center.      These  natural  channels  of  intercourse 
are  soon  to  be  intersected  by  thoroughfares  pointing  westward  across 
the  continent  -  thru  interlacing  the  arteries  of  social  and  com- 
mercial life.      The  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  are  now  spread 
over  fifty  counties,  already  defined,  and  over  undivided  traces 
sufficient  to  make  seven  more." 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  1850  Mr.  Reed  and  G.  B.  Hitchcock 
made  their  famous  tour  of  exploration  from  the  Des  Moines  to  the 
Missouri.      An  abbreviated  account  of  this  tour  is  given  in  the  Pil- 
grims of  Iowa,  pages  100-103.      I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  here 
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the  full  text  of  the  report.      Mr.  Reed  says: 

"I  left  Eddyville  on  the  Des  Moines  October  14th  with  Rev. 
6.  B.  Hitchcock,  whose  company  I  had  solicited,  it  being  imprudent 
to  undertake  alone  a  journey  across  the  wild  prairie.      We  took  a 
light  two-horse  wagon,  a  supply  of  provisions,  cooking  untensils, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  camping  out,  which  we  expected  to  be 
compelled  to  do  occasionally.      On  the  fifteenth  we  entered  the 
section  of  country  we  wished  to  explore, viz:  so  much  of  the  three 
southern  tiers  of  counties  in  this  state  as  lie  west  of  Appanoose 
and  Monroe. 

In  Lucas  County  the  prairies  are  large,  but  rich  and  rolling. 
There  are  fine  bodies  of  timber  and  good  settlements  on  the  Chariton, 
Cedar  and  Whitebreat  rivers.      Chariton,  the  county-seat,  has  four- 
teen houses,  and  is  growing  and  the  county  if  filling  up.  Brother 
Burnham  of  Albia  visits  Lucas  occasionally. 

A  missionary  is  needed  to  labor  here,  and  in  the  north  edge 
of  Wayne.      The  large  prairies  forbid  its  being  connected  with  other 
counties  as  a  missionary  field.      In  the  northwest  corner  of  Wayne 
County  we  found  a  good  country,  but  could  learn  little,  at  the 
only  house  which  we  passed,  of  its  religious  character.      Our  next 
point  was  Garden  Grove,  twnety  miles  from  the  last  house  which  we 
passed,  and  on  ^ast  ^rand  River  in  Decatur  County.      This  county  is 
watered  by  the  branches  of  Grand  River,  and  portions  of  it  must  be 
well  timbered  and  well  adapted  for  settlement.      About  Garden  Grove 
the  country  is  excellent.      This  is  the  first  of  several  settlements 
made  by  the  Mormons,  on  their  way  from  Nauvoo  to  Council  Bluffs. 
Their  common  field  contains  one  thousand  acres.    Only  thirty  five 
Mormon  families  remain;  there  are  five  or  six  families  who  are  not 
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Mormons.      There  is  a  Hungarian  Settlement  forming  in  this  county 
which  we  were  not  able  to  visit.      We  heard  of  a  few  Christian 
professors.      This  county  will  settle  rapidly,  and  a  missionary 
could  here  be  well  employed  next  season.      On  account  of  the  large 
prairies  it  must  be  a  field  by  itself. 

From  Garden  Grove  to  Pisgah,  on  the  west  Grand  River,  the 
next  settlement,  is  forty  miles.      The  prairies  between  ,  are  large, 
well    watered  and  fertile;  we  passed  groves  of  good  timber.  Twelve 
miles  east  of  Pisgah  no  timber  could  be  seen  on  the  left  and  very 
little  in  any  direction.      Pisgah  is  a  desolate  place.      The  surface 
is  broken,  and  stumps  and  old  cabins  are  the  most  prominent  objects. 
The  Mormon  field  contains  sixteen  hundred  acres.      At  Pisgah  there 
are  twenty  five  Mormon  and  eight  or  ten  ant i -Mormon  families. 
Among  the  latter  are  two  or  three  persons  who  have  been  professors. 
Clarke  County,  thru  which  we  passed  before  reaching  Pisgah,  is  very 
little  settled,  and  will  not  be  at  present. 

We  saw  and  heard  nothing  respecting  Taylor  and  Ringgolf  Coun- 
ties which  lie  south  and  southwest  of  Clarke.      I  have  been  informed 
that i  n  the  southern  tier  of  townships  in  these  counties  there  is 
very  little  timber,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  land  enough  will 
be  sold  in  them  for  fifty  years  to  pay  for  surveying  them.  If 
this  be  so,  these  counties  will  not  for  some  time  require  your  atten- 
tion.     Johnson's  on  East  Nodaway,  the  next  settlement,  made  up  of 
two  families,  is  thirty  five  miles  from  Pisgah.      The  prairie  between, 
especially  toward  the  latter  place,  is  the  most  broken  and  poorest 
that  we  saw  on  our  journey.      In  the  vicinity  of  Johnson  is  good  land 
andisome  good  timber. 

Johnson  was  building  a  mill,  and  his  house  was  full  of  workmen 
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from  Page  County,  who  said  that  in  their  settlement  there  were  five 
preachers.      On  the  next  Sabbath  they  were  to  raise  a  cabin. 

It  waa  cold  and  windy,  snowflakes  were  falling,  but  we  took 
our  supper  out  of  doors  after  dark.      There  were  two  rooms  in  the 
cabins.      Fifteen  men  and  boys  slept  in  one  of  them,  we  took  our 
chance  upon  the  floor  of  the  other,  while  the  family  six  in  number 
filled  the  beds.      The  Nodaway s,  three  in  number,  are  beautiful 
streams.      On  all  of  them  we  saw  fine  groves  which  increase  in  size, 
we  presume  to  the  southward,  making  Page  County,  valuable  for  set- 
tlement.     We  were  informed  that  in  the  forks  of  the  Nodaway  in 
Page  County  there  is  a  heavy  body  of  timber. 

From  Johnson's  to  Indian  Town  (Lewis)  the  next  settlement,  is 
forty  miles.      This  was  the  cite  of  an  Indian  village,  and  is  on  the 
.blast  Nishnabotna.      It  affords  good  mill  cites,  and  so  does  Indian 
Creek  which  empties  into  it  just  below.      Timber  is  more  abundant 
here  than  it  is  on  the  road  eastward  for  ninety  miles.  Limestone 
is  abundant,  and  I  think  we  saw  sandstone.      Lead  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered it  is  said,  but  we  do  not  credit  it.      Here  will  be  a  large 
settlement. 

We  spent  the  Sabbath  at  this  place  in  a  Mormon  family. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent,  and  others  sick,  so  there  could 
be  no  meeting.      The  only  book  we  saw  in  the  house  besides  our  own 
was  one  of  James1  novels.      They  said  they  had  a  Bible,  but  did 
not  show  it. 

To  Omar's  Grove  the  next  settlement  is  sixteen  miles.  On 
the  road  we  crossed  a  bridge,  which  was  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
and  puncheons  two  feet  apart.      We  drew  our  wagon  over  by  hand,  and 
drove  our  horse  thru  the  stream  below.      In  this  vicinity  there  is 
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timber  enough  to  sustain  a  large  settlement.      There  is  a  fine  grove 
on  the  West  Nishnabotna  also,  which  is  five  miles  distant,  where  also 
there  is  a  good  mill.     We  here  found  on  iron-side  Baptist  family, 
and  a  disaffected  Mormon. 

We  now  left  the  direct  route  to  Kane svi lie,  and  turned  south- 
west to  Cutler's  Camp  on  Silver  Creek,  the  next  settlement,  and  tweltoe 
miles  from  the  crossing  of  the  Nishnabotna.    In  traveling  thirty 
three  miles  we  crossed  ten  beautiful  streams  varying  in  width  from 
one  to  twenty  yards. 

The  prairie  on  the  West  Nishnabotna  is  exceedingly  rich.  The 
ground  ascends  very  gradually  from  the  river  for  a  mile,  and  the 
summit  is  crowned  with  handsome  swells.      At  Cutler's  Camp  the 
prairie  on cne  side  of  the  grove,  which  contains  four  or  five  sec- 
tions, is  rolling  and  beautiful;  on  the  other  it  is  more  level  and 
very  fertile. 

The  Mormons  have  a  large  field,  one  side  of  which  is  fenced 
by  Silver  Creek,  which  is  twenty  feet  wide  and  four  deep.      On  the 
west  side  of  the  Creek  is  a  large  cornfield  without  fences,  a  gate 
on  a  bridge  protects  them  from  the  cattle  which  are  kept  on  the 
other  side.    I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  more  beautiful  and 
fertile  region  than  this. 

At  Cutler's  Camp  there  are  twenty  five  disaffected  Mormons 
families.      They  reject  the  tithing,  and  spiritual -wife  systems  and 
will  not  emigrate  to  salt  Lake. 

As  we  came  within  five  miles  of  the  Missouri  Bluffs,  the 
ravines  became  deep,  the  ridges  narrow  and  the  soil  thinner.  We 
passed  down  between  Plum  Hollow  and  Wabousa  Creeks.      On  the  latter 
are  several  Campbellite  families. 
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In  Plum  Hollow  I  met  a  Mormon  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at 
Bentonsport.      He  had  discarded  Mormonism  on  account  of  the  bad 
practices  of  the  Mormons* 

As  we  entered  the  Missouri  bottoms  Ave  found  them  on  fire.  The 
flames  were  flashing  up  at  least  thirty  feet  high.      It  realized  the 
idea  of  an  ocean  fire  as  nearly  as  any  burning  prairie  I  ever  saw. 
It  was  probably  ten  feet  wide  and  a  half  a  mile  long;  they  are  usual- 
ly from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  width. 

At  Civil  Bend  we  found  a  Congregational  church  of  nineteen 
members.      Four  more  were  to  join  it  soon.      Kev.  John  Todd  recently 
from  Ohio  is  its  pastor.      The  congregation  during  the  summer  was 
about  thirty.      Thefcholera  was  in  the  vioinity;  and  the  season  having 
been  warm  and  dry  was  unusually  sickly,  as  such  seasons  generally 
are  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley.      Civil  Bend  is  in  the  Mis- 
souri Bottoms,  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  twelve  from  the  state 
line  of  Missouri. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Todd,  we  rode  to  Austin  near  the  Mis- 
souri line.      This  was  the  terminus  of  our  journey  in  that  direction, 
and  is,  by  the  route  which  I  traveled,  three  hundred  and  eighty  seven 
miles  from  Davenport.      This  part  of  Freemont  County  is  rolling  and 
beautiful,  and  is  better  timbered  than  the  country  further  north. 
This  county  is  filling  up  rapidly,  and  gi-ve  two  hundred  and  seventy 
five  votes  at  the  last  election.      We  dined  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
lived  there  several  years,  and  during  the  whole  time  had  not  heard  a 
sermon.      Mr.  Todd  will  preach  at  several  points  in  this  county. 

At  this  place  the  river  is  about  forty  five  rods  wide,  and 
about  as  full  of  snags  as  the  forest  on  the  bank  is  of  trees.  Two 
miles  below  is  Bethlehem  City,  a  Mormon  town,  at  which  place  the 
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Mormons  cross  the  river  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake. 

At  Florence,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Platte  (on  the 
Nebraska  side)  we  found  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  started  for  Oregon  with  his  children  and  their  families, 
but  had  stopped  here.      There  were  eighteen  in  the  company,  of  whom 
six  were  pious,  three  were  members  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
^oyd's  Grove,  Illinois,  one  a  United  3rethren,  another  a  Methodist. 
They  have  held  religious  meetings,  and  two  have  been  hopefully  con- 
verted since  they  stopped  at  Florence.    I  explained  to  this  band 
of  Christians  the  objects  and  plans  of  the  American  home  ^issioaary 
Society,  and  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  missionary  next  setison.  In 
this  vicinity  there  are  thirty  ant i -Mormons. 

Florence  is  twenty  five  north  of  Civil  Bend.      Keg  Creek  Mills 
are  seven  miles  east  of  Florence;  Cutter's  Camp  fifteen  miles;  and 
Trading  Point  ten  miles  north.      The  last  place  is  an  old  Indian 
trading  post.      The  buildings  are  old  with  one  exception.  Several 
have  been  washed  away  by  the  river.      This  is  one  of  the  principal 
crossings  on  the  California  route.      The  river  is  narrow;  I  saw  the 
ferryman  pull  his  yawl  across  with  fifty  seven  strokes.      It  is  hoped 
by  many  that  the  Great  Western  railroad  will  cross  the  river  at  this 
point.      Traders  Point  contains  a  hundred  and  eighty  five  inhabitants, 
among  whom  we  could  hear  of  only  three  professors  of  religion.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  French,  and  some,  I  think,  half  breeds. 

We  crossed  the  Missouri  to  Bellview,  and  called  upon  Rev. 
Mr.  McKinney,  Old  School  Presbyterian  missionary  among  the  Omahas 
and  Otoes.      He  is  highly  and  universally  esteemed.      The  bluff  grad- 
ually recedes  from  the  river,  and  upon  the  h igh  intervale  between  is 
a  small  Indian  village,  an  American  Fur  Company  post,  a  school  for 
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Indian  children;  and  on  the  "bluff  a  little  below  is  the  Mission. 
At  Trader's  Point  is  the  postoffice,  Council  Bluffs. 

Four  miles  above  Trader's  Point  is  Council  Point,  or  Kanes- 
ville Landing.      It  is  a  Mormon  settlement,  occupied  chiefly  by  re- 
cent immigrants  from  England  and  Vi/ales.      From  this  place  to  Kanes- 
ville is  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  almost  all  the  country  between 
is  in  cultivation.      One  field  is  said  to  contain  a  thousand  acres. 
Kanesville  is  the  center  of  Mormonism  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  lies  in  what  was  once  called  Miller's  Hollow,  just  where  it  opens 
into  the  Missouri  bottom.      It  contains  about  a  hundred  and  saxty 
log  buildings.      The  first  frame  was  raised  while  we  were  there. 
According  to  the  recent  census  Kanesville  has  eleven  hundred  and  one 
inhabitants;  within  five|niles  of  the  village  there  are  probably  four- 
teen hundred  more.      It  has  a  mill,  printing  office,  and  six  or 
eight  well  filled  stores,  some  of  which  are  owned  in  St.  Louis.  There 
are  in  Kanesville  about  fifty  persons  who  are  not  Mormons,  some  eight 
of  ten  of  them  professors  in  different  denominations. 

Mormons  claim  to  be  the  church  of  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
and  in  common  conversation  call  themselves  Saints,  and  all  others 
Gentiles.      Comprising  almost  the  entire  population  and  having  a 
controlling  influence  in  everything  the  practical  workings  of  the 
system  can  here  be  seen. 

V/e  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Kanesville.      It  was  a  lovely  October 
day.      As  I  stepped  out  at  the  door  in  the  morning,  I  noticed  that 
a  grocery  two  doors  off  was  full  of  customers.      It  was  kept  by  a 
Mormon.      People  were  passing  from  the  market  with  meat.      One  was 
cutting  wood,  another  picking  corn,  a  third  mending  his  wagon,  a 

fourth  tarring  his  wheels.      Soon  some  Mormon  movers  drove  into  town. 
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who  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  previous  Sabbath  the  place  where 
we  spent  that  day.      Numbers  were  passing  on  horse  back  and  in  wagons 
apparently  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  engaged  in  business.  Several 
were  engaged  in  gathering  up  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  I  found  they 
were  going  to  drive  that  day  to  an  Island  in  the  river  to  winter  on 
the  rushes.      Mormons  were  doing  this,  and  among  them  a  prominent 
Mormon.      A  Mormon  merchentsent  a  team  to  Council  Point  for  goods, 
and  during  the  day  stores  were  opened  and  doing  business.  Guns 
were  heard  thru  the  day  in  the  vicinity.      These  violations  of  the 
Sabbath  may  be  witnessed  in  other  parts  of  our  land,  but  they  are 
elsewhere  committed  by  those  who  are  confessedly  irreligious;  while 
here  those  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  only  true  church  are  the 
transgressors. 

There  being  no  opportunity  to  preach,  we  attended  the  Mormon 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  log  house  about  fifty  feet  by  twenty 
five.      Five  preachers  were  in  the  deak.      The  congregation  at  first 
numbered  about  seventy  five,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty.      Two  of  the  preachers  addressed 
the  people.      Both  were  gratified  to  see  so  many  present.  Now, 
within  five  miles,  there  must  have  been  two  thousand  Mormons  including 
children;  of  these  less  than  one  hundred  were  present  when  the  first 
speaker  expressed  his  gratification.      One  speaker  advanced  the  idea, 
as  I  understood  him,  that  a  man  who  acted  up  to  his  belief  was  blame- 
less, and  in  that  connected  quoted  their  Prophet  Brigham  Young  as 
saying  'that  a  Methodist  who  did  so,  was  as  perfect  in  his  sphere  as 
God  was  in  his . 1 

They  concluded  to  hold  no  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  because 
as  one  said  they  supposed  the  people  wished  to  be  employed  in  a 
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different  way,  andac cording  to  the  other  because  of  the  excitement 
of  Elder  Hyde's  return  from  Salt  Lake.      Many  spent  the  afternoon 
in  preparing  to  receive  him  with  the  greatest  pride.      He  is  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Mormons  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One 
preacher  stated  that  the  Elders  had  had  during  the  previous  week 
visited  and  laid  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  that  'consequently  health 
was  in  the  ascendancy' • 

On  Monday  night  I  preached  at  the  house  of  a  -fresbyterian 
brother  to  about  twenty  persons.      Two  thirds  of  them  were  Mormons, 
and  among  them  was  the  principal  speaker  of  Sunday.      ;>.y  subject  was 
•The  Necessity  of  Regeneration1,      They  gave  good  attention. 

On  Monday  we  visited    Rocky  Ford  on  the  Bryer  River,  seven- 
teen miles  north  of  Kanesvilie.      In  the  vicinity  there  is  a  good 
mill  site.      A  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  purchased  here  intending 
to  erect  a  mill,  and  a  merchant  from  kanesvilie  intends  opening  a 
store.      This  will  become  a  good  settlement.      There  is  considerable 
timber  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  a  Mormon  settlement  at  Harris'  Grove  ten  miles 
higher  up  the  Bryer,  and  another  settlement  on  the  Bryer  still  high- 
er, eighty  miles  from  Kanesvilie.      The  Mormons  have  settled  on  the 
Little  Sioux.      Near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  is  a  fine  body  of 
oak,  ask  and  walnut  timber,  which  will  be  occupied.      The  Missouri 
river  does  not  strike  the  bluffs  on  its  east  side  in  the  state  of 
Iowa,  except  at  Sergeant's  Bluffs  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux." 

On  their  return  trip  after  visiting  some  places  north  as  here 
described,  they  swung  back  into  the  old  Mormon  trail,  and  then 
branched  off  to  the  north  at  Indian  Town  taking  the  road  to  Fort 
Des  Moines.      Some  of  the    experiences  of  the  return  trip  are 
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recorded: 

"We  drove  across  a  large  prairie  on  Middle  Nodaway  sixteen 
miles.      Here  was  no  shelter  excepting  camp  made  of  hay  and  poles 
high  enough  in  the  middle  for  a  man  to  stand  on  his  knees.  We 
camped,  made  a  tent  6f  our  wagon  cover  and  a  bed  of  buffalo  robes. 
We  kindled  a  fire,  made  a  cup  of  coffee,  ana  went  to  sleep  sere- 
naded by  owls  and  prairie  wolves.      The  next  night  we  encamped  on 
Middle  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Des  Moines.      After  driving  thirty 
miles  without  passing  a  house  thru  an  almost  boundless  prairie. 
There  was  a  house  near  us,  but  the  stage  driver  gave  us  such  an  ac- 
count of  it  that  we  had  no  desire  to  see  its  interior.  Fifteen 
miles  west  of  Middle  River  my  horse  lamed  himself  by  stepping  into 
a  deep  hole,  but  he  was  not  seriously  injured.      I  mentioned  the 
circumstance  because  it  was  the  only  accident  with  which  we  met 
during  the  whole  time. 

To  Winter set  the  next  settlement  is  twenty  five  miles.  It 
is  the  county-seat  of  Madison,  and  has  about  fifteen  houses,  This 
county  is  intersected  by  the  three  rivers,  each  of  which  is  skirted 
with  timber,  and  has  aplenty  of  stone  in  its  bluff.      It  will  be 
densely  populated.      It  has  now  according  to  the  late  census,  eleven 
hundred  and  seventy  nine  inhabitants.      Brother  Bird  visits  it  oc- 
casionally.     We  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Fort  Des  Moines  with  Brother 
Bird. 

I  arrived  home  on  the  18th  inst.  in  e;ood  health,  having 
traveled  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  miles.    The  circumstances 
of  my  journey  were  all  ordered  in  kindness,  and  I  have  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude." 

Mr.  Reed  adds  a  few  general  remarks,  among  them  as  follows: 
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"The  Mormons  comprise  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  population 
in  the  settlements  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Missouri  north  of  Free- 
mont  County,  among  whom  are  perhaps  fifty  families  disaffected,  who 
avow  their  determination  not  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.      The  Mormons  are 
almost  absolutely  inaccessible*      The  disaffected  Mormons  are  more 
accessible,  but  in  my  opinion  a  missionary  would  find  but  little 
encouragement  to  labor  with  either  class.      The  settlers  who  are  not 
Mormons  are  not  as  a  body  an  encouraging  class.      Individuals  who 
sift  into  such  settlements  as  the  Mormons  generally  care  little  for 
religion.      But  the  immigration  of  another  year  will  work  a  great 
change  in  this  respect.      The  anti -Mormons  number,  say  about  three 
hundred.      Local  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers  preach  some  in 
Freemont  and  J?age  Counties.      Brother  oimpson,  the  Methodist  circuit 
preacher,  and  Brother  Todd,  are  devoted  to,  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  are  laboring  faithfully." 

The  keynote  of  the  report  for  1851  is  this: 

"The  crowning  mercy  of  the  year  is  the  bestowment  of 
converting  grace  in  unwanted  measure," 

The  report  in  1852  continues  to  report  of  conditions  over 
on  the  Missouri.      He  says: 

"Since  our  last  report  a  new  station  has  been  occupied  on 
the  western  frontier  of  the  state  in  the  vicinity  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Scattered  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  is  a  popu- 
lation of  about  fourteen  thousand  -  more  than  half  of  them  Mormons  - 
living  without  the  Sabbath  the  restraints  of  religious  institution, 
addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  the  wild  border  life.      The  Mormons 
have  determined  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  to  emigrate  to  Utah  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  their  places  will  be  occupied 
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by  a  population  more  accessible  to  the  truth,  and  presenting  an 
urgent  claim  to  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  eastern  churches.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  a  railroad  will  be  built  in  a  few  years 
across  the  state.      A  railroad  is  already  constructed  half  cf  the 
distance  from  Chicago  to  Dubuque,  and  another  from  Chicago  to  Rock 
Island.      It  is  under  contract  to  Peru,  both  of  which  will  be  com- 
plete in  two  years.      The  attention  of  immigrants  is  turned  by 
these  circumstances  to  Iowa,  and  the  population  of  the  state  must 
increase  more  rapidly  than  ever. 

This  is  the  year  of  the  Albany  Convention.      Iowa  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  the  shaping  of  the  policies  of  that  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Reed  perhaps  the  most  of  all  of  the  Iowa  delegation," 

His  report  of  this  meeting  may  be  found  in  part  in  the 
bound  volume  of  his  writings,  pages  167-171.      he  says: 

"The  Albany  Convention  was  called  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  with  the  approval  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
of  the  state  associations.      It  was  of  great  importance  to  Congre- 
gationalism in  Iowa,  and  Iowa  helped  to  shape  its  action.  Five 
ministers  from  Iowa  were  members,  Asa  Turner,  E.  B.  Turner,  Emer- 
soit,  Holbrook  and  Reed.      Asa  Turner  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
and  Mr,  Holbrook  was  one  of  its  Secretaries;  the  others  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Business  and  other  important  committees. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  at  Troy,  a  month  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
a  hurried  meeting  of  the  Congreg^tionalists  present  was  called  to 
confer  about  the  Convention  (about  to  be  held)  between  the  morning 
session  and  dinner.      Drs.  Leonard  Bacon,  Hawes,  Dwight  (who  was 
president  of  the  Convention)  and  Absolom  Peters,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  took  an  active  part. 
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Excepting  Dr.  Bacon,  these  were  troubled,  and  some  of  then  distressed 
about  the  Convention*      'Who  called  the  Convention,*     'Why  did  they 
call  it,1     'What  do  they  mean  to  do,'  were  questions  asked.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  some  irresponsible  parties  had  stolen  a  march  . 
upon  them.      Dr.  Hawes  had  invited  Dr.  Beaman,  a  New  School  Presby- 
terian,  (pastor  at  Troy,  New  York)  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  as 
soon  as  the  meeting  was  organized,  asked  him  to  address  it.  The 
calling  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  regretted,  he  said,  but  it  had 
been  called,  and  they  must  not  by  any  means  ignore  it,  but  must  at- 
tend it,  and  display  a  masterly  inactivity.      That  is,  see  that  it 
did  nothing.      One  or  two  brethren  apparently  cowed  by  this  opposi- 
tion seemingly  apologized  for  the  west.      One  of  them,  I  recollect, 
said  he  thought  they  did  not  mean  any  harm.      The  impression  was 
made  that  the  Convention  had  no  sufficient  reason.      An  Iowa  member 
(Mr.  Reed  hinself)  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Bacon,  got  the  floor  for  a 
moment.      The  dinner  hour  was  passed.      He  told  them  that  they  need 
not  fear  the  Convention*,  unless  they  were  afraid  of  the  fathers  and 
brethren  of  New  England,  for  it  would  evidently  be  a  New  England 
Convention  (it  was  New  England,  two  to  one).      He  then  said  that  if 
the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  was  resorted  to,  it  would  be  put 
to  the  test  at  once,  for  the  two  denominations  were  drifting  apart, 
and  would  separate  unless  something  w;-s  done  to  keep  them  together. 
Then  the  western  brethren  wished  to  know  why  it  was  that  they  were 
orthodox  when  east  of  the  Hudson  and  heterodox  when  west  of  it,  and 
whether  the  Plan  of  Union  was  to  be  continued.      Dr.  Langworthy  said 
long  afterwards  that  this  short  speech  turned  the  tide.      Dr.  Hawes 
said  it  would  be  like  the  meeting  to  reconcile  differences  between 
the  friends  of  Professor  Finney  and  Dr.  Nettleton.      There  would  be 
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crimination  and  re-crimination. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  business  committee  of  the  Convention 
that  while  the  several  committees  were  preparing  their  reports  upon 
the  subjects  submitted  to  them  that  opportunity  be  given  to  western 
brethren  to  state  their  grievances.      The  Iowa  member  (Mr.  Reed) 
recollecting  Dr.  Hawes'  forebodings,  objected,  and  the  Convention 
escapted  a  great  danger.      The  time  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  drafted  by  an  Iowa  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Reed)  and  reported  directly  by  the  Business  Committee. 
These  are  Mr.  Reed's  Resolutions: 

WHEREAS,  for  several  years  insinuations  and  charges  of  heresy 
in  doctrine,  and  disorder  in  practice,  have  been  made  against  Congre- 
gationalists  at  the  west,  frequently  too  vagoie  in  their  character, 
and  too  general  and  sweeping  in  their  aim  to  admit  of  refutation;  and 

WHEriiCAS,  Congregationalism  at  the  west  has  thereby  suffered 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  Congregationalists  in  New  England  and 
of  other  Christians;  therefore, 

Resolved,  (1st)    That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congregationalists 
to  frown  upon  all  such  accusations,  unless  their  authors  or  abettors 
will  make  specific  allegations,  and  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  same. 

Resolved,  (2nd)    That  it  is  very  important  that  the  General 
Associations,  Conferences,  and  Conventions  at  the  east,  be  careful 
to  send  delegates  to  the  general  associations  at  the  west,  that  they 
may  obtain  reliable  information  respecting  western  Congregationalism. 

fis  an  illustration  of  the  charges  above  referred  to:  It 
was  stated  by  a  leading  Presbyterian  paper,  "T-  ere  were  bad  men  in 
Iowa,"  referring  to  Congregational  ministers.      Such  charges  could 
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not  be  disproved  by  furnishing  positive  proof  that  every  one  of  the 
two  or  three  score  of  Congregational  ministers  was  a  good  man  in 
every  respect. 

The  resolution  asked  no  favor,  but  simply  justice,  that  jus- 
tice to  which  the  worst  criminal  is  entitled,  of  having  his  offense 
stated  definitely,  and  his  accusor  brought  face  to  face.      There  was 
one  aged  minister  who  persisted  in  viewing  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  as  a  general  endorsement  of  western  Congregationalists, 
and  was  the  only  one  who  voted  in  the  negative.      He  soon  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  found  a  home  in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Hawes  wished  the  resolutions  laid  upon  the  table  "that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  subject"  -  a  subject 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.      The  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.      The  'Yeas'  were  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters.      There  were  some  who  had  slept  little  for 
two  nights,  who  that  night  slept  well. 

All  that  proceeded  this  action  was  preparatory.      This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  work  for  which  the  Convention  met.      No  longer 
any  doubt  existed,  but  that  the  action  of  the  Convention  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  west.      Father  Turner  made  a  speech  on    The  Plan 
of  Union,  which  made  an  excellent  impression  by  its  good  sense  and 
especially  by  its  good  spirit.      The  influence  of  this  Convention 
upon  western  Congregationalism  was  ver  y  great.      It  secured  at  once 
a  fund  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  church  building.      Eight  thou- 
sand of  it  came  to    Iowa,  and  by  its  aid  thirty  six  houses  were 
built.      Then  follows  the  American  Congregational  Union,  which  is 
building  churches  and  parsonages  thruout  the  country.      By  this 
meetingthe  clouds  of  suspicion  were  scattered,  and  the  future  of 
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Congregationalism  in  the  west  was  assured." 

The  report  of  1853  heralds  the  approach  of  the  railway- 
train,  although  the  toot  of  the  engine  cannot  yet  be  heard  this 
side  of  the  river.      Mr.  Reed  says: 

"A  railroad  is  already  constructed  half  of  the  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Dubuque,  and  another  from  Chicago  to  Rook  Island  is  not 
under  contract  to  Peru,  both  of  which  will  be  completed  in  two 
years.      The  attention  of  immigrants  is  turned  by  these  circum- 
stances to  Iowa,  and  the  population  of  this  state  must  increase 
more  rapidly  than  ever." 

A  little  later  he  reports  again:     "T*o  railroads  have  al- 
ready approached  within  eighty  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
another  year  will  reach  it.      Iowa  will  then  be  within  sixty  hours 
of  New  England.      It  is  confidently  expected  that  within  two  years 
railroads  from  the  Lakes  will  communicate  with  the  Mississippi  op- 
posite to  this  state  at  four,  if  not  six,  different  points,  and  that 
in  three  years  there  will  be  a  continuous  railroad  communication 
from  the  he^rt  of  Iowa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

In  1854  the  roads  were  within  earshot  of  Iowa,  and  in  1855 
three  of  them  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  River,  evi- 
dently intending  to  cross  over.      In  the  report  of  1854  Mr.  Reed  says 

"The  opening  of  a  railroad  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  this  state  has  within  the  year  removed  the  only  disadvan- 
tage which  it  has  suffered  as  compared  with  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  the  wave  of  immigration,  in  increasing  power  and 
volume,  will  spread  itself  over  its  fertile  prairies.      Across  near- 
ly the  entire  breadth  of  the  state  from  east  to  west,  scattered  set- 
tlements have  been  formed,  and  on  the  western  frontier  in  the  region 
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of  Council  Bluffs  is  a  population  of  several  thousands  affording 
a  difficult  but  important  field  of  missionary  labor.      This  is  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  departure  for  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
floods  of  ungodly  men,  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  gold,  have 
deluged  these  frontier  settlements  with  every  species  of  outra- 
geous vice." 

In  1856  everything  is  booming  in  Iowa.      Into  the  northern 
counties  especially  the  tide  of  immigration  is  flowing  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity.      Lines  of  railroad  communication  with  eastern 
states  have  already  reached  the  .  ississippi  River  at  four  points  op- 
posite to  this  state,  two  of  these  are  already  across  the  river  and 
are  headed  out  toward  Council  Bluffs,  and  several  others  are  in 
process  of  construction  which  will  soon  traverse  the  entire  breadth 
of  thefstate.        Thus  the  fertile  prairies  of  central  and  western 
Iowa  will  soon  be  brought  into  easy  communication  with  the  east,  and 
will  be  dotted  over  with  the  homes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
will  demand  the  bread  of  life  at  the  hands  of  brethren  in  the  older 
states. 

Ia  the  fall  of  1856  Mr.  Reed  makes  another  tour  to  the  Mis- 
souri slope,  going  as  far  north  as  Sioux  City.      Hr.  ^eed  reports 
this  trip  as  follows: 

"I  was  here  dragged  into  a  political  discussion  in  the  Bar 
Room,  which  became  pointed,  and  dealt  with  the  facts  of  slavery.  A 
young  Alabamian  aided  me  by  endorsing  my  statement  of  the  facts.  He 
did  not  know  that  I  was  a  minister.      The  next  morning,  hearing  that 
my  baggage  was  twelve  miles  in  one  direction,  and  that  I  wished  to 
go  twenty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  offered  me  his  horse 
and  buggy,  unsolicited,  to  go  for  my  trunk,  which  offer  I  accepted; 
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and  on  my  return  he  took  me  with  him  to  Council  Bluffs.      All  this 
v.-as  upon  the  strength  of  what  he  heard  in  the  bar  room.      I  found 
on  the  .way  to  Council  Eluffs  that  he  was  a  Free  Soiler;  and  that  he 
had  recently  been  converted.      While  traveling  alone  he  had  read 
his  Testament,  and  James  'Anxious  Inquirer,'  and  finally  at  Dubuque 
had  attended  Mr.  Holbrook's  meeting,  and  had  conversed  with  him,  and 
then  gave  his  heart  to  God." 

Of  Sioux  City,  he  says:      "Sioux  City  is  seven  miles  above 
Sergeants  Bluff  in  the  depression  in  the  bluff  occasioned  by  Perry 
and  Floyd's  Creeks.      It  is  a  fine  site  for  a  town,  and  if  it  be- 
comes the  terminus  of  the  Dubuque  railroad,  as  I  think  it  will,  it 
will  become  a  large  town.      Specualtion  runs  high.      Lots  are  held 
at  thousands  of  dollars.      Nothing  seems  to  be  worth  so  little  as 
money.      It  was  here  I  paid  two  dollars  and  twenty  five  cents  for 
keeping  my  horse  one  and  one  third  days.      Board  without  lodging  is 
six  dollars  a  week;  cotton  wood  lumber  forty  dollars  a  thousand; 
pine  lumber  is  one  hundred  a  thousand.      Just  after  I  left  a  steamer 
landed  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey  but  no  flour.      A  common  laborer 
gets  three  dollars  a  day,  and  a  team  five  dollars.      Preaching  the 
Gospel  is  not  paid  for  at  these  rates.      The  population  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty.      I  found  two  men  and  two  ladies  who  were  Congre- 
gationalists  or  New  School  Presbyterians.      I  did  not  inquire  which." 

Of  the  prospects  of  western  Ioxva  he  says: 

"The  settlement  of  western  Iowa  has  not  progressed  as  rapid- 
ly as  I  expected.      At  many  points  it  is  not  so  large  as  it  was 
six  years  ago.      The  population  which  was  there  then  was  korrnon,  and 
has  nearly  all  left,  and  the  present  population  is  nearly  all  new. 
The  immigration  is  of  a  much  better  character  than  formerly,  and 
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society  is  in  a  much  healthier  state.      That  region  will  advance 
steadily  and  rapidly. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  three  years  every  county  in  Iowa  will 
have  a  considerable  population.      There  is  not  a  poor  county  in 
the  state.      It  is  now  settled  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  within  ten  years,  four  railroads  will  be  constructed 
across  Iowa,  from  east  to  west,  commencing  on  the  Mississippi  at 
Dubuque,  Lyons,  Davenport  and  3urlington.    within  that  time  too,  a 
railroad  will  be  constructed  up  the  Des  Moines  valley,  intersecting 
all  these  roads,  and  another  up  the  Missouri  from  St  Louis  to 
Sioux  City,  unless  slavery  prevents  it.      "restern  Iowa  will  become 
then  a  very  important  and  interesting  section  of  the  state,  and 
economy  requires  that,  without  waiting  for  this  development,  we 
should  supply  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  educated  and  devoted 
ministers." 

This  year  also  is  repeated  the  old  cry  for  more  men,  and  there 
is  a  confession  of/an    acute  rivalry  between  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  Presbyterians,      The  report  says: 

"While  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  crushing  expectation  of 
tasks  of  such  transcendent  magnitude,  and  which  threaten  to  surpass 
all  human  endeavor,  we  have  the  sorrow  of  knowing  that  on  this  impor- 
tant field  there  is  not  that  harmony  between  denominations  which  is 
d:sirable.    In  tVis  respect  the  past  year  has  witnessed  no  improve- 
ment, but  the  reverse.      No  less  than  seven  churches  have  been 
founded  by  the  side  of  others  of  an  allied  denomination.  Aggres- 
sions stir  up  defense.      Rivalry  begets  opposing  rivalry.      What  the 
end  of  this  will  be  and  what  new  duties,  new  exigencies  will  ulti- 
mately create,  it  is  not  easy,  to  predict,  or  grateful  to  anticipate." 
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This  is  the  last  year  of  his  home  missionary  service,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

The  next  year  1858,  the  Secretaries  report: 

"Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  who  has  labored  with  great  fidelity  and 
efficiency  during  the  last  twelve  years  as  the  Society's  Agent  for 
Iowa,  has  resigned  his  office,  and  entered  into  another  important  and 
kindred  sphere  of  labor.      The  Committee  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Jesse  Guernsey,  re- 
cently pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Dubuque.      lie  entered 
upon  his  labors  in  October  last,  and  has  met  a  crdial  welcome  from 
the  friends  of  Home  Missions  in  both  denominations  (Congregational 
and  Presbyterian)  thruout  the  state." 

The  "important  and  kindred  sphere  of  labor "is  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Iowa  College;    an  office  which  at^that    time  meant  more  than 
keeping  an  account  of  the  funds  of  the  Colle  e.      In  his  case  it 
meant  a  soliciting  and  collecting  agency;  and  also,  at  least  for 
two  years,  thejchair    of|&n    instructor  and  the  head  of  a  department. 

Mr.  Reed  has  left  no  report  of  these  five  years  of  service 
for  the  College,  and  the  College  catalogues  and  archives  furnish 
almost  no  information  as  to  this  service.      Ephraim  Adamd,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Congregational  Iowa  in  April  of  1898,  tells 
of  his  fitness  for  the  work  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Col- 
lege which  he  carried  into  it.      Brother  Adams  says: 

"He  had  the  Congregational  instinct  of  founding  a  college. 
To  do  this,  at  an  early  date  he  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of 
missionary  work,  and  gave  hinself  earnestly  to  it.      Iowa  College 
at  the  start  had  a  valuable  portion  of  his  life  put  into  it. 

.ell  do  1  remember  that  extremely  cold  ride  in  winter  time 
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when  he  took  me  in  his  buggy  from  Davenport  to  Denmark  to  a  meeting 
called  to  decide  upon  a  location;  also  after  the  College  was  started 
at  davenport,  with  one  Professor  and  a  few  students,  how  often  he  and 
his  brother  Robbins  would  coir.e  to  the  study  overlooking  the  river  for 
Sxecutive  Committee  meetings.      With  an  empty  treasury  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  things  running.      One  forenoon  in  particular  is  well 
remembered.      Disappointed  in  ways  that  had  been  tried,  and  perplexed 
as  to  what  to  do,  there  seemed  nothing  left  but  to  pray;  so  there 
was  prayer,  then  planning,  then  prayer,  and  then  planning  again.1' 

There  is  also  in  the  archives  of  the  College  a  bundle  of 
Ur*  Heed's  correspondence  with  Dr.  Holbrook,  Theron  Baldwin,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Education  Society,  etc.,  which  indicates  that  he  was 
on  the'alert    all  the  while  to  gather  funds  for  the  College,  and  was 
successful  in  his  efforts. 

When  he  went  into  the  office  the  College  was  located  at 
Davenport  which  had  been  his  home  for  a  dozen  years.  He  was  in 
the  office  there  in  the  days  of  the  controversy  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  city  of  ^avenport,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
city  lost  the  College.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  three  to 
look  up  a  new  location,  the  Honorable  Jacob  Butler  and  Dr.  Jesse 
Guernsey  being  the  other  members  of  the  Committee.  He  followed 
the  College  to  Grinnell  in  1860,  and  was  for  two  years,  Treasurer, 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  acting  Professor  in 
Mathematics. 

In  a  report  of  the  Commencement  for  1862,  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Iowa  News  better  for  that  year,  I  find  the 
following  statement. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Reed  has  had  charge  of  the  Preparatory  and  English 
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Department  during  the  past  year,  and  has  given  complete  satisfac- 
tion,   the  pupils  all  exhibiting  proofs  of  his  careful  instruction. 
A  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  examination,  and  well  qualified 
to  judge,  said  to  us  that  Mr.  deed's  work  was  admirably  well  done. 
'The  logic  of  the  Mathematics,1  he  said,  'was  clearly  and  neatly 
handled  by  himself  and  the  young  men.1      The  examiners  for  the  year 
testify.      'In  Mathematics  there  has  been  thoro  drilling,  and  close 
investigation. *" 

Dr.  L'agoun,  in  his  commencement  address  in  1895,  which  proved 
to  be  his  last  public  utterance,  bears  this  testimony:     "One  of  the 
first  teachers  here  (Grinnell)  after  the  reopening  did  his  largest 
work  as  trustee  and  treasurer,  Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed.      But  he  was  an 
excellent  mathematical  instructor,  and  had  been,  in  his  class  at 
Yale,  one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars.      In  the  college  business,  his 
industry,  his  minute  accuracy,  his  competence,  and  practical  judg- 
ment, his  inflexible  integrity  and  love  for  Christian  education,  were 
invaluable.      In  several  instances,  someone  has  done  for  the  college 
what  no  other  could  have  done;  and  Dr.  Reed's  part  in  discovering 
the  frauds  of  the  second  treasurer,  in  extricating  us  from  financial 
difficulties  and  in  conducting  the  removal,  was  one.      His  success 
in  business  hid  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a  sound  and  discriminating 
theologian  -  though  not  very  widely  read,  but  deserving  the  honor- 
ary degree  he  should  ahve  earlier  received." 

From  the  December  number  of  the  Kews-Letter  for  1862,  we  have 
this  information: 

"Iowa  College  was  represented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege Society  in  New  York  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed.      There  were  no  public 
anniversary  exercises,  but  an  entire  day  was  devoted  to  business. 
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One  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  a  Geraan  College  in  Ohio, 
fifteen  hundred  to  Oberlin  Theological  Department,  and  two  thousand 
(yet  to  be  raised)  to  Iowa  College.      A  cordial  sympathy  was  mani- 
fested for  our  college  by  all," 

The  same  issue  of  the  News-Letter  gives  a  notice  of  Mr.  Reed's 
resignation,  and  return  to  his  old  place  as  agent  for  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society.      The  notice  reads  as  follows: 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Iowa 
minute  was  adopted  in  which  it  was  declared  as  a  conviction  of  that 
body  that,  inasmuch  as  our  state  embraces  a  larger  territory  than 
one  agent  can  adequately  traverse,  and  demands  a  greater  amount  of 
labor  than  one  agent  can  by  any  possibility  fully  perform,  a  second 
agent  should  be  appointed,  as  soon  as  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
Society  will  warrant  it. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  accordance  with  this 
action  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed,  for  so  many  years  the 
efficient  agent  in  Iowa  prior  to  the  autumn  of  1857,  was  appointed 
to  his  old  work  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.      To  the  earlier 
churches  and  ministers  of  southern  Iowa  his  return  to  them  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Home  Missionary  Agent  will  be  as  the  coming  back  of  an 
old  and  well  loved  friend  after  years  of  absence.      To  others  he  will 
come  as  a  stranger,  tho  he  comes  to  familiar  grounds,  whose  history 
from  the  beginning  is  to  him  an  oft  told  tale;  of  whose  history  in- 
deed he  is  hir  self  a  part.      They  will  find  him  a  prudent  counsellor, 
and  a  reedy  sympathizer  and  helper  in  all  their  work.      The  writer 
of  this  paragraph  finds  himself  shrinking  from  the  sundering  of  the 
pleasant  relations  that  have  existed  during  the  last  five  years  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  state  involved  in  Mr.  Reed's  appointment  as  from  a  trial  akin 
to  personal  bereavement.      True  he  has  sought  and  urged  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  now  secured,  but  the  ties  of  interest  and  affection 
that  grow  up  between  brethren  associated  in  common,  Christian  labors, 
and  sympathies,  cannot  be  surrendered  without  pain.  is  recon- 

ciled to  the  sacrifice  it  involves  only  by  the  belief  that  the  new 
arrangement  will  do  much  to  forward  the  great  home  missionary  work 
now  doing  and  yet  to  be  done  in  our  hopeful  and  noble  state. 

The  line  by  which  the  state  is  to  be  divided  runs  from  the 
Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  .Vapsipinecon  up  that  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Chicago,  lovf&,  and  Nebraska  railroad  (the  North- 
western), thence  to  the  north  line  of  Johnson  county,  then  westward 
to  Crawford  county;  then  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  Crawford, 
Ida,  and  Yfoodbury  counties  to  the  Missouri. 

Mr.  Reed's  residence  will  be  in  Davenport. 

,.e  do  not  know  when  Mr.  Reed  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties." 

In  this  year  of  1862  he  seems  to  be  busy  with  his  pen.  The 
^'ews-Letter  of  this  year  contains  four  of  his  articles  respecting 
early  Iowa  Congregationalism.      The  first  may  be  found  in  the  August 
issue  of  this  year,  and  treats  of  the  early  settlement    of  the  state, 
the  Blackhawk  <ar,  the  Blackhawk  Purchase,  etc. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  recopy  any  portion  of  this  article  be- 
cause it  covers  only  familiar  ground.      The  second  article  in  the 
September  issue  tells  the  familiar  story  of  the  missionary  tour  to 
Iowa  by  Asa  Turner  and  William  Kirby.  in  1836;  ana  the  third  tells 
the  still  more  familiar  story  of  the  organization  of  the  Denmark 
church.      The  fourth  gives  again  the  oft  repeated  story  of  the  organi 
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zation  of  the  General  Association  in  1840. 

It  should  he  said,  however,  that  these  were  not  familiar 
stories  when  Mr.  Reed  wrote  them  for  the  News  Letter  in  1862. 

In  1863  the  articles  are  continued.      The  fifth  (January  1863) 
tells  of  the  men  and  churches  in  the  territory  just  before  the 
coming  of  the  Band;  the  sixth  and  seventh  (March  and  May)  tell  of 
the  abortive  attempt  of  organic  union  with  the  Presbyterians.  An 
abbreviated  account  of  this  effort  may  be  found  in  Pilgrims  of 
Iowa,  pages  63-64. 

The  communications  were  no  discontinued  for  a  time  on  account, 
no  doubt,  of  his  return  to  the  Hone  Missionary  work  which  gave 
scant  leisure  for  historical  writings. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  for  1863  makes  an 
announcement  of  Mr.  Reed's  return  to  the  Home  Missionary  work. 

The  secretaries  say: 

"  7e  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  thdse  insteested  in  Home 
Missions  that  the  Executive  Committee  have  appointed  to  the  new 
agency  of  southern  Iowa  Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed,  already  well  known  to 
them  for  years  of  efficient  service  in  the  same  work.  Mr.  Reed 
brings  to  his  task  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  churches  and  min- 
isters of  his  state,  the  fruits  of  a  ripe  experience,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  brethren.  We  most  heartily  and  affectionately  bid 
him  God  speed." 

But  his  change  of  location  and  occupation  did  not  abate  his 
interest  in  the  College.      As  Superintendent  of  collections  for  the 
College  he  issued  an  appeal  to  the  churches  in  which  he  pleads  for 
the  sympathy,  prayers  and  contributions  of  every  church  within  the 
bounds  of  the  state. 
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The  Home  Missionary  report  of  this  year  indicates  that  eighty 
one  missionaries  were  in  the  field,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  the  war,  two  churches  had  been. organized  and  the  contri- 
butions to  Home  Missions  increased  from  the  previous  year  by  &417,00. 
It  is  further  stated: 

"No  report  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  in  Iowa,  would  do  justice  either  to  the  Society  or  to 
the  churches  and  ministry  of  the  state,  if  it  omitted  to  note  the 
voluntary  burdens  and  sacrifices  for  which  the  war  has  furnished  an 
occasion.      The  twenty  thousand  volunteers,  reported  last  year  from 
Iowa,  have  since  been  increased  to  fifty  thousand.      They  are t he 
flower  of  her  youth;  and  their  absence  is  felt  in  every  hamlet  and 
on  every  prairie;  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  young  and  feeble  mis- 
sionary churches  and  the  households  of  their  congregations.  The 
strength  of  many  of  these  churches  is,  for  a  time,  seriously  im- 
paired.     They  have  contributed  their  best  strergth  to  the  country. 
Let  us  believe  that  these  precious  offerings  are  recorded  on  high; 
and  that  the  churches  shall  find,  in  the  result,  that  they  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  their  readiness  to  lose  for  God  and  their 
country. " 

In  the  November  issue  of  1863  Mr.  J^eed  reports  another  "fron- 
tier journey,"  quite  different  in  detail  to  that  of  1850.      It  was 
a  flying  trip  to  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska.      The  report  of  it  in 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Learning  that  by  starting  at  once,  taking  my  horse  on  the 
railroad  to  its  terminus,  driving  hard,  making  no  allowance  for  storms, 
I  could  reach  Glenwood,  Liills  County,  in  time  for  the  Council  Bluffs 
Association,  and  return,  after  visiting  the  principal  fields  in 
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western  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  in  time  for  our  General  Association, 

I  concluded  to  attempt  it.      I  had  just  learned  that  the  roads  near 

the  Missouri  were  dry  and  the  traveling  good. 

I  left  Davenport  April  9th,  and  returned  by  May  25th,  having 
traveled  two  hundred  and  twenty  eight  miles  by  railroad,  eight  by 
stage,  sixteen  on  horseback,  and  one  thousand  and  nineteen  in  my 
buggy;  in    all,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  one  miles, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  in  Nebraska.      -Excepting  the  Sab- 
bath, two    Saturdays,  and  two  days  spent  at  the  Council  Bluffs  As- 
sociation, I  traveled  steadily,  frequently  making  forty  five  miles 
a  day." 

He  next  in  the  report  gives  a  description  of  his  findings 
in  Nebraska  and  then  continues: 

"From  Council  Bluffs  I  went  north  to  Magnolia  and  to  01m- 
stead  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Harrison  County,  back  to  Magnolia, 
where  I  preached;  thence  to  Little  Sioux,  Onawa^ and  Sioux  City,  where 
I  preached  twice,  May  10th.      I  intended  to  pass  down  the  east  side 
of  the  Missouri,  but  the  boat  being  out  of  order  I  returned  to  Onawa, 
and  crossed  from  there  to  Decatur  City;  thence  down  thru  DeSoto,  Ft. 
Calhoun,  Florence,  etc.,  to  Omaha;  thence  by  Council  Bluffs  to  Big 
Grove  and  to  Lewis  where  I  preached  once,  being  unwell,  May  17th. 
On  my  way  out  I  left  Lewis  April  16th  for  Glenwood,  where  I  preached 
once  April  19th.      I  then  passed  from  Glenwood  to  Tabor  and  Civil 
3end,  where  I  preached  at  night,  and  went  on  to  Nebraska  City. 

Leaving  Lewis,  May  18th,  on  my  return,  I  stopped  fet  Fontan- 
elle,  visited  Rev.  I.  S.    'avis  near  Nevin,  and  thence  returned 
homeward  ivithout  delay." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Reed  made  the  journey  on  schedule 
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time,  and  was  back  in  abundance  of  tine  to  attend  the  G-enEral  Asso- 
ciation whic  met    at  Burlington  beginning  June  3rd. 

In  1864  Mr.  ^eed  takes  up  again  his  correspondence  with  the 
News  ^etter,  and  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  series  published  in 
the  January  issue  of  this  ye  r  returns  to  the  story  of  the  coining 
of  the  Band. 

In  the  March  issue  he  gives  a  substantially  complete  list  of 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  state  from  1836,  indicating  the 
order  of  their  coming,  and  giving  in  each  case  the  year,  and  in 
most  cases  the  month  and  day  of  their  arrival. 

In  the  April  issue  he  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  churches 
of  the  state,  and  their  dates  of  organization  from  1838  to  1863. 

In  the  July  issue  he  begins  a  series  of  sketches  of  churches 
and  minsters  by  Associations.      In  the  following  sketches  he  says: 

"I  shall  take  the  Associations,  and  also  the  churches  in 
each  Association  in  alphabetical  order,  and  shall  speak  of  the 
ministers  in  connection  with    the  churches  with  which  they  have 
labored.      These  sketches  will  be  very  incomplete,  as  in  few  cases 
have  my  requests  for  information  respecting  events  of  the  last  five 
years  been  complied  with." 

The  five  years  of  which  he  speaks  included  the  years  in  which 
he  was  out  of  the  hone  missionary  work  in  connection  with  the  College. 
He  begins  with  the  Council  Bluffs  Association,  which  he  finishes 
in  two  issues. 

Later  in  the  May  issue  he  takes  up  the  uavenport  Association, 
and  continues  the  same  in  the  issues  of  June  and  November  1864  and 
February,  i.iarch  and  April  1866  and  finishes  with  Wilton  in  the  M*y 
issue  of  this  year.      This  was  his  nineteenth  article  and  the  last. 
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He  did  not  take  up  the  other  Associations. 

The  Home  Missionary  reports  for  1864  and  18S5  are  substan- 
tially the  same.      The  agent  again  pleads  the  needs  of  his  great 
field: 

"7/herever  I  go,  notwithstanding  the  drain  occasioned  by  the 
war,  the  houses  are  full,  immigration  is  increasing,  our  cities  are 
growing  and  our  prairies  are  filling  up.      Two  railroads  are  slowly 
working  westward  thru  southern  Iowaj  another  up  the  Des  Moines,  is 
approaching  the  capital  of  the  state,  while  the  north  Missouri  rail- 
road is  expected  at  no    distant  day  to  reach  Ottumwa  on  its  way  to 
Minneapolis.      This  expectation  is  begetting  various  railroad  pro- 
jects, which  bid  fair  to  increase  materially  the  railroad  facilities 
of  this  part  of  the  state,  and  thus  add  to  its  wealth  and  population. 

In  the  report  of  1867  Mr.  Reed  speaks  again  of  the  railroad 
enterprises  of  the  state: 

"Two  railroads  are  hurrying  westward  across  this  section  of 
the  state,  and  will  probably  reach  the  Missouri  in  two  years  (The 
Northwestern  reached  Council  Bluffs  this  same  year  1867,  and  the  Q. 
was  only  a  few  months  behind,  and  the  Rock  Island  arrived  in  1869). 
Two  other  lines  parallel  to  these,"  he  says,  "are  in  contemplation; 
and  still  another  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  is  already  begun. 
Towns  and  villages  will  spring  up  on  these  thoroughfares,  and  the 
population  of  the  newer  sections  will  soon  become  comparatively 
dense.      How  are  these  increasing  wants  to  be  supplied?      May  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest!" 

Again  in  1868  railroad  building  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Reed's 
discourse.      He  says: 

"it  is  generally  believed  that  Iowa  is  soon  to  be  covered 
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with  a  net  work  of  railroads,  and  immigrants  are  seeking  every  cor- 
ner of  it.      The  population  will  probably  rapidly  increase  till  it 
reaches  three  millions.      (He  did  not  for see  that  the  very  pros- 
perity of  Iowa,  the  enormous  price  of  land  would  prevent  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecy.)      Y/hat  we  need  is  to  establish  churches 
and  send  missionaries  into  all  the  newer  counties  to  ley  the  foun- 
dations of  many  generations.      For  this  work  more  ministers  are 
needed  than  can  be  found." 

The  report  of  1869  is  a  retrospect,  for  this  is  Mr,  deed's 
last  year  in  home  missionary  service.    He  says: 

"  "hen  I  entered  upon  this  agency  in  1845  we  had  in  Iowa 
twenty  five  churches  with  six  hundred  members  aand  twenty  three  min- 
isters,     Nine  churches  had  houses  of  worship  completed,  or  nearly 
so.      '/e  had  last  May  one  hundred  and  eighty  three  churches  with 
eight  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  seventy  five  members  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  ministers.      In  1845  the  western  limit  of 
the  white  settlements  was  a  north  and  south  line  passing  thru  Red 
Rock,  Marion  County,  some  distance  east  of  the  center  of  the  state. 
West  of  this  line  Indians  were  the  only  inhabitants,  and  elk  and 
buffalo  roamed  at  their  pleasure;  v/hile  east  of  that  line  whole 
counties  were  nearly  as  wild  and  unknown  as  the  upper  Missouri  is 
today.      Ottumwa,  Oskaloosa  and  ^ewton  were  mere  clusters  of  log 
cabins.      No  town  in  the  territory  could  boast  of  four  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  Davenport  had  less  than  one  thousand.      The  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  was  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Railroads 
had  reached  the  Lakes,  and  abortive  attempts  had  been  made  to  build 
one  across  Michigan.      Their  arrival  at  the  Mississippi  seemed  to 
be  in  the  distnat  future.      But  now  one  railroad  has  reached  the 
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Missouri;  a  second  will  reach  it  in  a  few  weeks,  and  third  and  a 
fourth  in  a  few  months,  a  fifth  in  two  or  three  years,  and,  possibly, 
within  five  years  a  sixth  and  a  seventh,  all,  in  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  competing  for  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan, 

e  have  already  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  operation, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  ten  years  all  parts  of  Iowa  will  have  easy 
access  to  markets,  and  our  largest  prairies  will  be  sought  for  culti- 
vation.     Our  population  which  has  increased  in  thirty  six  years  from 
nothing  to  one  million  thirty  six  thousand  will  probably  by  the  close 
of  this  century  amount  to  three  million.      The  saving  of  this  state 
for  Christ  is  a  great  and  noble  work.      May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest i" 

So  Mr.  Reed  closes  up  his  splendid  work  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  report  for  1870  indicates  the  change.  The 
Secretaries  say: 

"in  the  summer  of  1869  Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  resign  the  agency  of  the  southern  district  which  he 
had  efficiently  administered  since  1862  -  having  previously  for 
twelve  years  served  the  Society  with  singular  zeal  and  fidelity 
as  agent  for  the  entire  state.  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 

Pickett  of  lit*  Pleasant,  who  has  been  by  personal  visitation  ac- 
quainting himself  with  his  field,  its  needs,  its  opportunities  and 
its  workers." 

Mr.  Pickett  begins  his  reports  in  a  characteristic  way. 
He  says: 

"I  believe  the  world  offers  no  nobler  field  of  Christian 
effort  than  Iowa  presents  today.      Three  lines  of  railway  now  pass 
westward  thru  my  district  crowded  with  passengers,  some  of  them 
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seeking  homes  here,  while  others  pass  across  the  continent.  Towns 
are  springing  up  with  marvelous  rapidity.      The  proximity  of  sou- 
thern Iowa  to  a  former  slave  state  no  longer  militates  against  the 
planting  of  churches  of  the  Pilgrim  Faith  whose  principles  are  coming 
to  be  better  understood.      The  field  is  full  of  promise;  and  by  God's 
blessing  this  year  should  witness  greater  results  than  any  that 
have  gone  before  it." 

Mr.   <eed  now  at  the  age  of  sixty  withdraws  from  active  mis- 
sionary service,  and  becomes  a  resident  of  Columbus,  Nebraska.  I 
have  almost  no  information  respecting  this  period  of  his  life.  Here 
he  resided  for  ten  years,  helping  in    the  missionary  work  of  the 
state,  as  he  had  opportunity  and  strength,  and  to  some  extent  en- 
gaged in  business.      He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Colum- 
bus State  Bank,  and  was  connected  with  that  institution  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  1880,  being  a  little  past  his  three  score  years  and  ten, 
he  returned  to  Iowa  with  his  wife,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  beautiful  home  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Smith  in  Davenport. 

Here  he  dropoed  back  into  his  old  habits,  almost  as  if  he 
had  never  resided  elsewhere.      He  took  his  old  place  in  the  Daven- 
port Edwards  Church.      He  was  as  much  as  ever  interested  in  the 
Iowa  churches,  Iowa  College,  and  Denmark  Academy.      He  almost  never 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association;  and  he  was  frequently 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Davenport  and  De^a^  Associations.  He 
assisted  in  launching  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1882.  He 
made  an  address  at  ^arion  at  the  semi -Centennial  of  Home  Missions 

in  Iowa  in  kay  of  1886.      He  gave  an  extended  history  of  the  Den- 
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mark  church  on  the  occasion  of  its  semi-centennial  in  May  of  1888. 
He  prepared  the  Memorabilia  for  the  semi-centennial  of  the  General 
Association  held  at  Ees  Moines  in  May  of  1890. 

At  the  Marion  meeting  he  goes  over  familiar  ground,  but  intro- 
duces a  number  of  new  items  which  are  worthy  of  record.  his  address 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  1886  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"Secretary  Douglass  wishes  to  know  when  I  commenced  my  Home 
Missionary  work.      My  first  commission  was  for  V/ausaw,  Montebello, 
and  Commerce,  Illinois.      My  first  sermon  was  at  Montebello  Febru- 
ary 12,  1836.      Joseph  Smith  was  my  successor,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  was  the  best  ground  that  he  had  for  his  claim  to  be  in  the 
true  apostolic  succession.      An  Illinois  student,  afterward  Rev. 
A.  B.  Hitchcock  of  Davenport  and  Moline  consented  one  day  to  talk 
to  my  people,  and  I  improved  the  opportunity  to  make  ny  first  visit 
to  Denamrk.      I  was  in  my  saddle  when  told  that  Love joy  had  been 
killed  by  a  mob.      Mr.  Hitchcock  said  on  one  of  his  discourses  that 
the  time  might  come  when  we  would  be  obliged  to  worship  with  arms 
in  our  hands;  his  sole  allusion  to  slavery  if  that  was  one.  Some 
young  men  talked  of  inviting  him  to  leave  the  town;  and  one  of  my 
deacons  demanded  of  me  that  I  should  say  nothing  about  slavery.  I 
claimed  that  it  was  my  duty  to  maintain  the  right  ofjfree  speech.  He 
said  I  would  lost  friends  if  I  did  not  promise.      I  answered:  'I 
know  not  the  man  whose  friendship  is  worth  that  price.1      So  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  withdraw  his  support,  unless  I  promised 
silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it. 
'Wall, 1  I  said,   'we  understand  each  other.1     I  left,  and  I  have 
thanked  God  ever  since  that  he  so  ordered  it.      My  commission  in 
Iowa  was  dated  November  28,  1840,  and  my  field  was  Fairfield,  and 
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the  country  around  for  twenty  miles  or  more. 

But  our  Secretary  wishes  me  to  speak  of  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  with  which  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  regarded 
the  Congregationalists  of  the  west,  for  years  prior  to  the  Albany 
Convention.        It  had  been  the  custom  of  Congregationalists  when 
removing  from  flew  England  to  join  the  Presbyterians  instead  of 
building  up  their  own  denomination.      About  the  year  1700  the  Pres- 
byterians did  not  have  ministers  enough  to  form  a  Presbytery,  and 
at  their  request  two  were  sent  to  them  from  New  England,  who,  in- 
stead of  forming  Congregational  churches,  became  Presbyterians. 
This  course  continued  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.      Those  who 
first  broke  away  from  this  system,  and  insisted  on  Congregational- 
ism at  the  west  met  with  stern  opposition;  and  were  regarded,  espe- 
cially by  the  Presbyterians,  as  erratic,  unreliable  and  unsound. 
Such  reports  went  to  the  east,  and  were  extensively  believed.  Father 
Turner  himself  was  charged  with  Unitarianism.    The  same  charge  was 
made  against  me,  all  thru  my  field,  altho  I  was  a  thoro  Trinitarian. 

Oberlinism  was  another  grievous    sin  charged  upon  us.  They 
proved  it  in  this,  way:    The  graduates  of  Oberlin  are  not  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  therefore  they  must  be  Congregationalists.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  first  two  graduates  of  Oberlin  who  joined  us, 
came  with  letters  from  Ohio  Presbyteries;  and  I  was  compelled  to 
defend  myself  from  the  groundless  charge  made  to  the  Society  at  i*ew 
York  of  seducing  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Presbyterianism.  They 
came  to  Iowa  partly  to  get  away  from  Presbyterianism.      I  have  never 
known  the  Presbyterians,  while  professing  such  distrust  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists, to  refuse  a  minister  or  layman  who  wished  to  join 
them.      They  were  good  enough  to  make  sound  Presbyterians,  but  not 
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good  enough  to  be  Congregationalists.      Congregationalists  returning 
to  the  east  were  well  received,  but  the  body  at  the  west  were  sus- 
pected.     Of  course  Congregational  ministers  and  members  coming 
west  flocked  into  the  Presbyterian  churches," 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Reed's  address  on  this  occasion  was  a 
retelling  of  the  story  of  the  Albany  Convention,  which  need  not  be 
repeated. 

At  the  request  of  editors  of  Congregational  Iowa  Mr.  Reed 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  that  paper  respecting  the  early  days 
of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa.      These  may  be  found  in  various  issues 
of  1883  and  1884.      These  articles  are  substantially,  but  not  entire- 
ly, repetitions  of  what  he  had  written  for  the  News  Letter  twenty 
years  earlier.      In  the  first  he  tells  of  the  Blackhawk  7;'ar,  the 
Blackhawk  Purchse,    and  the  missionary  tour  of  Asa  Turner  and  Viril- 
liam  Kirby  in  1836.      In  the  second  article  he  tells  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Denmark  church,  Father'  Turner's  call  to  the  pastorate, 
the  general  poverty  of  the  people  of  the  Iowa  district,  the  organi- 
zation of  some  of  the  early  churches,  the  formation  of  the  General 
Association  in  1840,  etc.,  etc.      In  the  third  he  tells  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Northern  Iowa  Association;  of  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneer  preachers,  and  the  character  of  the  men.      In  the  fourth 
article  he  refers  again  to  the  wholesale  presbyterianizing  of  the 
middle  west.      He  puts  the  matter  here  so  vigorously  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  repeat: 

"Durirg  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  Congregational  pul- 
pits of  the  country  rarely  mentioned  Congregationalism.      I  never 
heard  a  discourse  upon  that  subject  till  after  I  came  to  Iowa,  and 
I  am  confident  that  none  of  the  ministers  who  aided  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Association  of  Iowa  ever  heard  one  till  after  they  began 
to  discuss  it  among  themselves.      And  you  may  now  listen  to  very 
many  Congregational  ministers  for  weeks  without  learning  that  they  are 
Congregationalists  from  anything  which  they  say  unless  it  be  from 
the  notices  of  public  meetings  which  they  sometimes  read.      Dr.  V/oods 
of  Andover  was  thot  by  many  to  be  a  Presbyterian  in  sentiment.  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Yale  said  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  publically  decide  in 
the  affirmative  the  question  'Ought  Congregational  ministers  going 
west  organize  Congregational  churches?'      It  was  the  universal  cus- 
tom till  within  fifty  years  for  Congregationalists  coming  west  of 
Ohio  to  become  Presbyterians.      Thus  it  was  that  a  Congregationalist 
organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists also  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
Chicago,  and  chiefly  of  Congregational  element.      So  the  Illinois 
brethren  who  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Association  of  Iowa 
had  all  joined  the  Presbyterians  and  so  had  Mr.  Turner.      Mr.  Gay- 
lord  was  advised  by  his  ministerial  friends  at  the  east  to  ask  or- 
a 

dination  of/western  Presbytery,  but  altho  he  replied  that  he  would 
be  ordained  by  Congregationalists  if  ordained  at  all,  yet  after  he 
came  to  Iowa  he  told  Mr.  Turner  that  he  had  not  decided  whether  he 
would  be  Congregational  or  Presbyterian,  and  his  earliest  letters 
in  the  Home  Missionary  show  a  leaning  to  the  latter.      I  was  in  the 
Seminary,  an  advanced  Congregationalist,  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  times,  yet  I  expected  to  join  the  Presbyterians  if  Providence 
cast  my  lot  among  them." 

The  fifth  article  treats  of  the  unity  of  the  early  ministers 
and  of  their  soundness  in  the  faith,  of  which  he  says: 

"The  three  original  ministerial  members  of  the  Association 
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of  Iowa  studied  Theology  at  ^ale;  of  the  five  who  are  laboring  with 
them  when  the  Denmark  Association  was  organized,  one  studied  at 
Yale,  one  at  Lane,  two  had  studied  privately,  and  one  came  from  the 
Methodists  but  had  spent  some  time  at  Andover.      After  the  arrival 
of  the  Iowa  Band,  Andover  had  five  representatives,  Yale  five, 
Lane  one,  and  three  represented  no  Seminary.      In  a  few  years  our 
Association  embraced  students  from  every  Congregational  and  Hew 
School  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  the  United  States,  from  Princeton 
and  Alleghany  City,  and  also  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.      Tho  we  were  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and 
had  been  trained  under  diverse  influences  universal  harmony  and  con- 
fidence prevailed  with  a  single  exception  -  the  minister  of  the.  Ger- 
man and  Congregational  church  at  Dubuque  determined  to  leave  us  with 
his  church.      Hs  plea  was  that  our  belief  on  some  point  connected 
with  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  was  erroneous. 

But  while  we  were  at  peace  among  ourselves,  and  while  our 
theology  was  as  sound  as  that  of  New  England,  we  were  assailed  with 
charges  of  heresy  and  disorder  from  without  on  all  sides. 

..hile  pastor  of  the  *  airfield  church  it  was  insinuated  every- 
where that  we  were  Unitarian,  and  the  Congregationali sts  of  Dan- 
ville had  bee  made  so  suspicious  of  father  Turner,  thru  the  same 
insinuations  from  the  same  source,  that  they  were  peased  that  he 
was  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  organization  of  their  church 
till  it  was  nearly  completed.    Vie  were  also  charged  with  Universalism. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.      Charges  of  heresy  in  doctrine 
and  disorder  in  practice  were  circulated  at  the  east  will  they  pro- 
duced an  extensive  distrust  of  western  Congregationalism.  This 

wrong  continued  until  the  meeting  of  the  Albany  Convention  in  1852, 
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when  it  received  its  quietus." 

In  his  sixth  and  last  article  (April  1884)  he  speaks  of  the 
work  of  Congregationalism  in  political  and  temperance  reforms;  of 
the  starting  of  the  College  and  Denmark  Academy,  and  of  the  young 
ministers  of  the  present  day.    On  this  last  point  he  says: 

"Father  Turner  once  asked  me  this  question  -  Are  these 
younger  ministers  equal  in  ability  and  consecration  to  those  of 
our  day?  -  I  answered,   'Yes'.      He  was  glad  to  hear  it.      He  had 
doubtless  heard  it  before,  but  was  glad  to  hear  it  again.    I  was 
glad  to  say  it.      It  was  the  truth." 

During  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he  was  something  of  a 
traveler.      In  1881  and  1882  in  company  with  his  eldest  duaghter 
he  made  a  trip  thru  Europe:     he  visited  the  Azores.      Afterward  he 
went  south,  and  still  later  spent  some  time  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Yellowstone  Park.      He  made  frequent  visits  to  New  England,  and 
in  1889  spent  several  weeks  in  V/ashington,  D.  C,  where  he  had  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

Notwithstanding  his  feebleness  he  was  able  to  prepare  his 
Memorabilia  for  the  semi-centennial  of  the  General  Association;  but 
he  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.      V/ith  this  great 
paper  published  in  the  state  Minutes  for  1890  is  a  Preliminary  Note 
signed  by  his  pastor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Archibald  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins  of 
Muscatine,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa  a  committee  to  see  that  a  suitable  note  be  made  of 
the  important  services  of  Dr.  Reed,  who  modestly  suppresses  his 
name  in  this  narrative  of  pioneer  work  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders,  would  simply  say,  that  he  was  pastor  at  Fairfield,  1840-1845, 
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that  he  was  agent  of  the  American  Home  Llissionary  Society  in  the 
state  for  twelve  years,  1845-1857,  and  again,  1863-1869  (these  lat- 
ter years  for  southern  Iowa,  and  that  he  was  officially  connected 
with  Iowa  College  from  its  establishment  till  1868).      With  this 
bare  statement    of  facts  each  can  read  between  the  lines  for  him- 
self.     Still  again,  tho  the  paper  is  pronounced  by  its  writer  to 
be  only  the  first  rough  pencil  sketch  of  what  he  intended  to  say, 
had  not  failing  health  forbidden  farther  writing,  the  historical 
narrative  yet  runs  along  so  easily  and  naturally,  that  its  publi- 
cation just  as  it  is  would  seem  desirable." 

Indeed  Mr •  Reed  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
-./hen  his  paper  was  read  by  his  pastor  Dr.  Archibald,  and  the  end 
was  ^rawing  near. 

"The  devotion  of  loving  hearts  and  hands,  and  the  skill  of 
physicians  and  nurses,  were  all  in  vain."    He  died  August  27,  1890, 
"From  the  beautiful  Home  he  so  loved,  made  everywhere  bright  with 
flowers,  as  he  wished,  surrounded  by  children,  relatives,  and  loved 
co-laborers  of  early  days,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Oakdale  Cemetery 
August  29th,  leaving  behind  him  his  beloved  wife,  -  soon  to  follow, - 
who  was  too  ill  to  know  her  loss. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  Iowa  Band  its  surviving  members 
Dr.  Ephraim  Adams,  Dr.  ^arvey  Adams,  Dr.  Elden  3.  Robbins,  and  Dr. 
iVilliam  Salter,  surrounded  the  open  grave  of  their  reveered  and  be- 
loved prededessor,  made  beautiful  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and 
repeating  in  turn  the  following  texts  of  Scripture,  committed  the 
precious  dust  to  its  earthly  resting  place 

'Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  Saints.  1 
1  ather  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with 
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me  where  I  am;  that  they  amy  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast 
given  me. 1 

•Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. 1 

Among  the  many  comments  upon  his  life  which  followed  his  death,  the 
following  may  be  selected: 

"A  pioneer  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel."      "in  more 
homes  in  Iowa  than  any  other  o  ne  man,  has  our  brother  left  personal- 
ly his  blessing."    "He  was  truly  one  of  the  few  who  performed  deeds 
of  charity  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing."      "He  was  not  a  man 
who  cared  to  seem  anything  but  what  he  was,  and  hence  by  many  was 
regarded  as  austere  and  distant,  but  this  he  was  not."  "Of  unique 

individuality,  of  honest  and  sound  faith,  with  patient,  yet  un- 
waivering  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  Christ  and  his  church." 

The  final  word  is  that  of  T)r.  Ephraim  Adams. 

"As  to  bther  matters,  in  a  sense  outside  his  special  work, 
yet  indirectly  connected  with  the  ongoing  of  the  Kingdom  -  things  po- 
litical, reformatory,  etc.,  his  opinions  were  decided  and  pronounced  - 
especially  in  reference  to  temperance  and  slavery.      Such  a  man  living 
and  moving  among  men  when  things  Here  in  a  forming  state,  must  have 
had  his  share  in  moulding  the  things  that  now  are. 

There  is  another  trait  that  might  be  named  fitting  him  for  a 
work  he  never  did.      lle  was  a  close  observer,  with  a  retentive 
memory.      Had  he,  out  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  given  us  a 
history  of  our  early  churches  and  ministers,  the  work  would  have 
been  invaluable.      But  he  did  not;  it  was  a  part  of  the  loss  that 
we  felt,  as  on  that  wintry  day,  we  carried  him  to  the  grave,  to 
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think  that  with  him  we  buried  so  much  of  history.      But  he  left  he- 
hind  him  not  a  little  valuable  material.      In  the  early  volumes  of 
the  ^ews  Letter,  there  is  a  series  of  articles  of  a  historical  char- 
acter.     On  various  occasions  he  was  called  upon  for  papers  of  his- 
torical interest,  as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  Denanrk  church, 
for  its  semi-centennial,  the  semi-centennial  of  our  Cteneral  Associa- 
tion, and  others.      These  papers  were  elaborated  rrith  care  and  ac- 
curacy.    (As  before  stated  these  have  been  gathered  up  in  a  type- 
written volume,  and  may  be  found  in  the  College  Library).  Doubt- 
less they  will  be  read  with  growing  interest  as  the  years  go  by. 
Let  whosoever  reads  remember,  as  the  events  of  olden  times  are  brot 
before  him,  that  he  has  the  record  of  one  of  the  actors  in  them. 
Understanding  things  as  they  were,  and  knowing  the  qualities  of  the 
man,  he  will  be  constrained  to  say,  he  was  fitted  for  his  work,  and 
he  did  it  well. 

If  in  writing  thus  of  him  it  shall  seem  to  anyone  that  the 
personal  has  been  too  much  obtruded,  my  apology  is,  that  for  years 
the  relations  of  our  lives  were  such  that  I  cannot  think  of  the 
scenes  of  his  life  without  the  intermingling  of  my  own.      At  the 
time  he  went  to  Davenport  I  was  then  a  pastor  there.      It  was  my 
first  charge  in  my  second  year  in  Iowa;  young  and  inexperienced,  not 
only  in  the  ministry,  but  in  western  life.      Soon  sf ter  his  coming 
our  homes  were  side  by  side  and  continued  so  for  several  years. 
For  me  to  have  been  associated  at  that  time  with  one  older  in  age, 
with  a  larger  western  experience,  holding  relations  he  did  to  our 
churches,  and  the  work  at  large,  and  he  the  man  he  proved  to  be, 
I  count    as  among  the  fortunate  things  of  my  life." 
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Mrs.  Reed  survived  her  husband  just  one  month.      She  died 
September  27th.      flhe  was  a  teacher  in  Boston,  and  in  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  and  was  in  every  way  a  worthy  companion  of  this 
royal  pioneer  missionary. 
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7.      Our  seventh  Iowa  minister  was  Allen  B.  Hitchcock,  who  began 
service  at  Davenport,  September  12,  1841. 

He  was  the  son  of  David  Hitchcock  of  '-'reat  Barrington, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  at  that  place  in  the  year  1814.  The 
family  moved  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  1837.      lie  graduated  from  Illi- 
nois College  in  1838,  and  from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1841.  He 
was  ordained  at  wew  Haven  July  6th  of  this  year,  and  the  same  year 
was  married  to  Misa^rancis  Hotchkiss  of  ^evr  Haven,  and  in  Septem- 
ber came  to  Iowa. 

The  Davenport  of  that  day  was  only  the  beginnings  of  a  little 
village. 

The  church,  organized  July  30,  1839,  had  less  than  a  dozen 
members,  and  of  course  there  was  no  house  of  worship. 

During  his  pastorate  of  three  years  (September  12,  1741- 
November  1,  1844)  the  membership  had  been  increased  to  eighteen,  and 
a  rude  meeting  house  built. 

During  his  pastorate  he  had  a  part  in  the  ordination  of  Oliver 
Emerson  and  his  cousin  Thomas  P.  Emerson  in  November  of  1841;  as- 
sisted in  shaping  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Association;  was 
associated  with  J.  A.  Reed  in  addressing  a  communication  to  the  New 
England  churches  in  behalf  of  the  west;  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  northern  Iowa  Association;  and  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  associated  life  and  work  of  the  infant  churches  of  Iowa 
along  with  Asa  Turner,  Reuben  Gay lord  and  Julius  A.  Reed. 

He  would  have  been  numbered  with  these  patriarchs  only  that 
his  stay  here  was  too  short. 

In  Rovember  of  1844  he  moved  across  the  river  to  lioline, 
and  was  pastor  there  until  1862,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  leva 
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locating,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  at  Washington.  There  are 
two  fine  reports  published  in  the  Home  Missionary  of  this  second 
Iowa  pastorate.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  March  issue  of 
1863,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  Christian  Greetings  in  assuming 
my  old  relationship  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society.      Twenty  one 
years  ago  I  started  for  Iowa,  under  its  commission,  bearing  your 
own  signature  (that  of  Dr.  Badger).      I  commenced  my  labors  at 
Davenport  in  1841;    and  from  that  time  to  the  present  year,  I  have 
been  preaching  the  Gospel  there  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Iowa  was  then  in  its  infancy.      It  has  now  become  a  large  and  grow- 
ing state  -  strong  in  material  and  moral  resources.      Its  patriotism, 
and  the  heroic  military  daring  of  its  sons  are  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  land.      When  I  first  entered  upon  my  labors  in  this  state, 
there  were  in  it  but  three  Congregational  ministers.      Two  of  them 
(Turner  and  Reed)  still  remain  as  honored  pioneers  of  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  your  Society  west  of  the  great  river.      What  a  great 
and  cheering  change  has  taken  place  since  you  held  forth  the  word 
of  life  in  a  garret  in  Front  Street  in  Davenport,  the  only  meeting 
place  which  they  could  then  afford;  -  that,  they  did  not  own,  but 
soon  had  to  leave  it,  and  moved  down  to  Brimstone  corner.  Then 
there  were  but  seven  Congregational  churches  in  the  state;  now  there 
are  over  a  hundred  and  fifty;  then  there  were  but  three  ministers 
constituting  the  Association  of  Iowa;    now  the  General  Association 
embraces  nine  local  bodies,  numbering  over  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
ministers . 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  northern  and  central 
Illinois,  so  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.      Even  a  great 
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proportion  of  the  churches  have  been  planted  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  by  the  aid,  and  sustained  by  the  fostering  care,  of  your 
Society. 

A  few  yea'rs  of  prosperity  would  have  relieved  from  your  care 
more  than  one  half  of  the  churches  in  Iowa;    but  our  membership  and 
the  numbers  of  our  congregations,  have  been  thinnned  out  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  terrible  war  that  is  upon  us,  so  that  the  great  drain 
upon  the  material  resources  of  the  churches  will  keep  them  weak  for 
years  to  come,  if  it  does  not  result  in  the  extinction  of  many  of 
them;    and  churches  which  have  been  self-sustaining  heretofore  may 
be  compelled  to  make  application  for  renewed  aid  to  their  old 
friend  and  benefactor,  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Washington,  my  nw  field  of  labor,  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant one, ,  but  involves  some  difficulties  that  to  me  are  some- 
what new  and  peculiar.      The  Congregational  church  here  has  been 
organized  about  six  years.      The  church  now  numbers  between  sixty 
and  seventy  members.      Some  -two  or  three  years  ago  a  member  left 
and  organized  a  church  (Franklin)  about  eight  miles  west  of  this 
place  to  which  our  borther  French  is  now  preaching.      Vie  have  some 
twenty  seven  male  members,  eight  of  whom  are  absent  in  the  army. 
The  congregation  is  quite  small,  but  I  think  is  gradually  increasing. 
A  number  of  our  members  live  at  such  a  distance  from  us  that  they 
can  seldom  be  with  us. 

The  prominent  religious  influence  here  -  so  far  as  numbers 
and  means  are  concerned  -  is  that  of  the  United  Presbyterian.  They 
hold  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  Psalms  (Rouse1  version)  in  public 
worship;  and  will  fellowship  no  Christian  church  that  sing  anything 
else.      vvatt»'  version  of  the  Psalms  even  is  excluded  with  all  the 
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rest.      (3ven  to  this  day  United  Presbyterianism  is  very  strong  in 
.ashington.        There  are  now  two  churches  of  that  order  there.) 
There  is  also  a  Methodist  church  here  of  goodly  numbers.      An  Old 
school  Presbyterian,  a  small  Baptist  church,  one  belonging  to  the 
United  Brethren,  and  one  to  the  Romanists  -  the  last  composed  most- 
ly of  Irish. 

Washington  is  an  important  business  locality.      The  railroad 
from  Chicago  ends  here  at  present,  and  it  is  the  center  of  a  large 
farming  district.      I  know  not  any  reason  why  it  may  not  thrive. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.      I  closed 
my  first  quarter  under  as  favorable  circumstances  as  could  be  ex- 
pected.     Vie  very  much  need  a  bell  f  or  o  ur  church.      Could  you  sug- 
gest to  some  generous  Christian  friend,  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  the  joy  and  usefulness  of 
calling  the  people  to  the  house  of  God  for  years  to  come,  in  tones 
that  shall  ring  cheerfully  over  these  great  western  prairies?  Per- 
haps he  can  do  no  better  act  than  to  send  us  a  bell  of  some  two  or 
three  or  four  hundred  weight.  —  If  a  bell  comes  here  to  my  address, 
in  answer  to  this  suggestion,  I  will  thank  God  and  the  giver  and 
take  courage."     (in  due  time  the  bell  arrived.     3ut  the  church  died 
an  untimely  and  needless  death  in  1877). 

His  second  report,  in  the  August  issuB  of  this  same  year 
1863,  relates  to  the  coming  of  the  bell. 

"The  statement  contained  in  my  report  relative  to  our  need 
of  a  bell,  met  with  a  quick  and  hearty  response,  from  a  noble  and 
Christian  lady  in  uartford,  Connecticut;     and  the  bell  has  been 
doing  its  appropriate  work  for  more  than  a  month.      The  manner  in 
wh.'vch  that  most  generous  gift  was  made  is  a  perfect  model  oj'  the 
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true  Christian  way  of  doing  deeds  of  charity.      It  was  the  ready, 
spontaneous  offering  of  a  true  Christian  heart.      The  words  were  few, 
but  the  deed  was  full  and  ample.      I  send  you  a  copy  of  her  letter. 
It  was  really  a  hone  missionary  donation,  altho  it  cannot  be  ac- 
knowledged in  your  receipts.      I  have  no  authority  for  using  her 
name . " 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

"Hartford,  March  5,  1863. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hitchcock. 
My  dear  Christian  3r other: 

In  the  Home  Missionary  for  March  you 
express  a  desire  that  you  may  have  a  bell  to  call  your  people  to- 
gether.     I  should  be  most  happy  to  send  you  one  if  the  request 
has  not  been  answered  from  another  quarter.      Please  inform  me, 

and  oblige,    ^rs.  " 

The  second  communication,  dated  March  27th,  reads: 
"Dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  yours,  informing  me  that  no 
one  had  responded  to  your  call  for  a  bell.      I     immediately  ordered 
one,  weighing  500  pounds  (with  fixtures  870)  which  will  be  shipped 
on  Monday  next.      That  this  expression  of  my  interest  in  your  work 
may  tend  to  encourage  you  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  sister  in 

Christ.     " 

"With  such  warm  true  hearted  friends  all  over  New  England  so 
spontaneously  answering  to  the  calle  of  benevolence  in  the  great 
west,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  combinations  or  internal  circum- 
stances can  ever  leave  that  noble  portion  of  the  union  'out  in  the 
cold".      V/e  are  bound  together  by  moral  spiritual  and  intellectual 
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ties  that  will  utterly  neutralize  all  repellant  influences  whatever. 
New  England  has  been  the  great  central  battery  that  has  electrified 
this  continent.      The  great  west,  yes,  the  nations,  will  yet  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed." 

But  his  pastorate  here  covered  only  one  year  (September  1862- 
Sept ember  1863). 

His  home  was  in  iloline;  and  this  was  his  home  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  December  15,  1873;  The  history  of  his  life 
work  belongs  to  Illinois,  and  not  to  Iowa. 
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8.         Charles  Burnham  is  the  next.      He  began  in  Iowa  in  October 
of  1841.      He  was  born  at  Pellham,  New  Hampshire,  July  19,  1912. 
He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;    graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1836;    taught  school  for  two  years  in  Quincy  Illinois;  was 
licensed  by  the  Illinois  Association,  and  ordained  by  the  Iowa  As- 
sociation with  Oliver  and  T.  P.  Emerson  at  Danville,  November  7, 
1841.      This  was  the  first  Congregational  ordination  service  in 
Iowa. 

He  began  his  home  missionary  work  in  Iowa  on  October  16th 
of  this  year  at  Brighton  and  Clay,   (  ; shington  Co\mty,  Iowa  Terri- 
tory), but  soon  reached  out  to  numerous  other  fields.  From 
3righton  in  August  of  1842  he  reports: 

"We  commenced  out  Sabbath  School  with  about  twenty  scholars. 
A  large  portion  of  our  population  are  young  people,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  children  is  small.      At  our  next  communion  we  expect 
an  addition  of  six  or  eight  to  our  little  church. 

At  V/ash  ngton  they  are  about  to  establish  a  Sabbath  School 
and  a    Bible  Class.      On  next  Sabbath  I  expect  to  receive  some 
four  or  five  more  to  that  church. 

At  Crawf ordsville  I  have  received  two  into  the  church  since 
I  last  wrote.      The  German  neighborhood  of  which  I  spoke  im  my  last, 
I  have  visited,  and  they  want  preaching  very  much;    but  few  can 
understand  English,  and  so  of  course  I  cannot  preach  to  them;  there 
are  twelve  families  and  they  expect  about  as  many  more  this  season. 
If  a  preacher  oculd  be  sent  to  them  who  could  speak  both  languages, 
and  would  teach  school,  they  would  nearly,  and  perhaps  quite,  support 
him.      There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion 
in  each  of  these  places,  and  a  willingness  to  do  according  to  their 
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ability." 

In  October  of  1844  he  reports  progress: 

"During  the  last  two  months  we  have  had  almost  incessant 
rains,  and  mud  has  been  the  order  of  the  day.      The  roads  have  been 
almost  impossible,  and  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  have  we  been  with- 
out mail.      On  account  of  the  wet  weather  our  meetings  have  been 
very  thinly  attended. 

All  things  considered  I  trust  we  are  on  the  advance;  many 
are  coming  into  the  neighborhood  who  sympathize  with  us,  and  will 
ere  long  cast  in  their  lot  among  us. 

At  Richland  our  congregations  are  both  increasing  in  numbers 
and  interest;    the  state  of  feeling  in  the  community  is  encouraging; 
Three  have  united  with  the  church  by  letter  since  my  last  report, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  consider    it  quite  an  increase  in 
moral  strength.      Though  I  preach  to  them  but  one  fourth  of  the 
time,  and  they  are  few  and  scattered,  yet  they  have  meetings  every 
Sabbath,  and  they  are  increasing  in  interest.      The  prospect  now 
is,  that  several  families  from  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  will 
move  into  this  neighborhood." 

In  January  of  1845  he  reports: 

"I  have  presented  the  interests  of  Home  Missions  to  the 
congregations  to  which  I  minister,  and  have  taken  up  collections  in 
the  churches,  one  $3.65,  and  the  other  "1.40.      I  feel  almost 
ashamed  to  say  that  so  little  has  been  collected,  and  yet  I  would 
not  despise  the  day  of  small  things.      Many  of  our  people  can 
almost  literally  adopt  the  language  of  Peter  'Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none'.      They  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life.      Our  churches  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations;  sometimes 
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the  prospects  look  peculiarly  cheering,  and  in  a  few  months  many 
of  the. members  remove  to  newer  places,  and  these  changes  are  fre- 
quent.     Some  five  or  six  have  removed  from  this  church  the  present 
season,  and  another  is  about  to  go.      Nothwithstanding  these  things 
I  trust  that  in  some  respects  we  are  gaining  ground. 

The  church  feels  that  a  permanent  ministry  is  best  adapted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion.      Accordingly  they  gave  me 
a  call  to  settle  with  them,  and  t  was  installed  the  first  Sabbath 
in  October.      It  was  a  most  solemn  and  interesting  time.      We  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  convenient  house  of  worship, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  erect  one,  but  hitherto  have  failed; 
but  now  we  have  a  subscription  out,  and  two  hundred  dollars  or  more 
on  it;    and  I  trust  we  shall  now  succeed." 

In  his  next  report  in  August  of  1846  he  again  takes  up 
the  subject  of  the  meeting  place. 

"The  people  not  only  begin  to  feel  that  they  must  provide 
a  larger  and  more  convenient  house  of  worship,  but  they  have  be- 
gun to  act  also.      Part  of  the  timber  for  the  house  is  now  on  the 
ground.      The  building  is  to  be  26by36,  and  we  confidently  hope  to 
have  it  so  far  completed  by  the  fall  as  to  meet  in  it  for  worship, 
tho  it  will  cost  us  a  hard  struggle.      The  church  is  completely 
united  in  the  matter,  and  they  seem  determined  to  press  on  till 
they  see  it  completed.       We  made  a  "B"  as  it  is  called  to  get  out 
the  timber  for  the  frame,  each  one  giving  his  labor;    and  with  the 
rest  I  took  my  axe  and  went  to  the  forest  and  helped. 

The  settlement  in  Keokuk  County  (Richland)  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  they  begin  to  feel  that  they  must  have  more  preaching. 
There  is  no  minister  of  our  order  located  in  the  county  and  it 
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seems  to  me  desirable  that  there  should  be.      I  think  the  church 
will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  raise  a  hundred  dollars  or  more, 
if  they  could  have  preaching  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  time. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  people  are  all  strictly  temperate.  There 
is  no  grocery  within  the  limits  of  the  township.      Some  of  the 
people  in  that  settlmemtn  are  the  most  spiritually  minded  of  any 
persons  I  know  in  the  territory."      (This  is  substantially  the  Clay 
community  of  today,  and  the  same  characteristics  have  marked  the 
people  from  that  time  till  now). 

In  his  next  report  March  of  1847  he  again  speaks  apprecia- 
tingly  of  the  people  of  Clay: 

"Most  of  the  members,"  he  says,  "seem  to  possess  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  piety.      Five  united  with  the  church  yester- 
day, one  by  profession,  four  by  letter.      The  meetings,  I  think, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interesting."      He  closes  this  report 
with  a  long  account  of  the  triumphant  death  of  Mrs.  Kebecca  "ieacham. 
The  Lieachams,  some  of  then  still  at  Clay,  and  some  of  them  in  other 
places,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

February  1848  he  reports  improvements,  immigration,  mi- 
gration, but  on  the  whole  good  prospects: 

""/hen  I  first  came  here  the  Sabbath  was  greatly  given  to 
descration  by  many  of  the  citizens,  but  now  a  manifest  and  very 
great  improvement  has  taken  place.      It  is  seldom  that  we  now 
hear  the  woodman's  axe,  or  the  hunter's  rifle  upon  the  Sabbath. 
The  temperance  cause  has  taken  fast  hold  of  the  hearts  of  many,  tho 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

During  the  past  summer  there  has  been  a  much  better  atten- 
dance upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  than  usual.      I  look  forward 
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with  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  approaching  winter. 

All  the  emigration  here  (Brighton)  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  cast  its  sympathies  in  other  channels. 

Our  village  now  bids  fair  to  be  quite  a  business  place  at 
no  distant  day;    it  has  probably  improved  as  much  in  the  past  year 
as  in  the  five  previous  years.       And  now  for  the  firs  t  time  we 
have  a  large  and  commodious  school  house,  finished  in  good  style, 
and  a  teacher  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  promoting  popular  edu- 
cation of  the  west." 

Now  it  is  time  to  move  on. .      After  nearly  a  decade  of  labor 
in  these  Washington  County  fields  he  pushes  out  to  pioneer  regions, 
and  from  1850  to  1853  he  is  missionary  at  Albia,  Marysville  and 
the  regions  round  about. 

In  October  of  1850,  from  Albia,  where  a  Presbyterian  church 
had  been  organized  August  23rd  of  that  year,  he  reports: 

"There  have  been  no  additions  to  the  church  here  since  its 
organization,  tho  several  more  are  confidently  expected  to  unite 
with  us  soon,  and  we  have  heard  of  some  families  who  expect  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  us.      Our  meetings  have  usually  been  well  attended, 
and  the  people  appear  to  listen  with  a  good  degree  of  attention.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  church  prayer  meeting,  because  out 
of  my  own  family  none  of  the  members  of  the  church  live  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  town.      I  have  commenced  a  Bible  class  under  favor- 
able auspices,  and  I  think  we  may  reasonably  hope  it  will  be  well 
attended,  interesting  and  useful;    it  is  a  new  thing  here.  Some 
of  the  leading  men  in  this  place  attend.      I  have  just  commenced  an 
effort  in  a  small  way  to  improve  our  singing.      At  Bribst's  Mill 
where  I  preach  one  fourth  of  the  time  the  prospects  are  quite 
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encouraging,  the  audience  is  increasing,  the  last  time  I  was  there, 
we  had  about  as  many  as  our  school  house  would  seat  comfortably, 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  seats.      I  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  Sabbath  School  of  twenty  five  or  thirty  scholars, 

Chariton  is  the  county-seat  of  Lucas  County,  and  is  about 
thirty  three  miles  west  of  Albia.      Last  February  the  first  blow 
was  struck  towards  building  up  a  town;    now  there  is  one  dry  goods 
store  and  another  in  process  of  building,  and  some  eight  dwelling 
houses,  and  a  court  house.      The  merchant  informed  me  that  a  hun- 
dred families  were  expected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  this 
fall,  most  of  them  probably  will  be  inside  of  the  town.      They  have 
already  made  locations,  and  are  about  moving  their  families.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  high,  undulating  prairie  about  a  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  Chariton  River  which  empties  into  the  Missouri.  The 
greater  protion  of  the  California  and  Oregon  emigration,  which 
crosses  the  Mississippi  at  Quincy  and  as  far  up  as  Dubuque,  passes 
thru  Chariton.        This  is  the  great  thorofare  Tor  the  far    Far  West 
thru  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri.        I  consider  it  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance  to  secure  an  early  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  in  all  such  places;    accordingly  I 
have  commenced  holding  meetings  there,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  I 
preached  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  the  place.    The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house,  which  as  yet  is  not  finished;  '  loose 
boards  were  laid    upon  the  sleepers  over  a  part  of  the  room,  and  tem- 
porary seats  and  chairs  placed  upon  them.      The  audience  was  as  at- 
tentive as  any  to  which  I  have  ever  preached.      They  were  well  dressed 
and  well  behaved.  -  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion in  the  place,  tho  there  are  some  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  hope 
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to  be  able  to  organize  a  church  this  fall.      I  also  preach  at 
another  place  in  Lucas  County,      There  are  three  or  four  members 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  wish  for  preaching.      This  may  prove 
a  nucleus  for  a  church.      There  are  other  points  in  my  field,  where 
I  shall  probably  hold  evening  meetings  as  soon  as  the  evenings  are 
sufficiently  long.      Here  is  a  broad  field  in  which  to  sow  the 
good  seed." 

In  July  of  1852  he  reports  from  Hamilton,  Marion  County. 
This  seems  to  be  a  little  community  between  Albia  and  Llarysvi  lie. 
In  his  report  he  probably  refers  to  the  ^arysville  church: 

"It  is  with  joy  that  I  am  permitted  to  say,  the  Lord  has 
been  with  us  indeed.      At  our  communion  the  first  Sabbath  in  April 
three  united  with  the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith  and  two 
by  letter.     We  are  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  among  us 
of  several  families  from  Pennsylvania,  who  will  cast  in  their  lot 
with  us. 

This  church  is  not  yet  one  year  old.      At  the  time  of  its 
organization  the  tone  of  piety  was  low;    and  most  of  them  are  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  and  none  of  them  rich;    and  the  country  is 
new,  where  everything  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  to  be  done. 
And  yet,  when  I  presented  to  them  the  claims  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  they  subscribed  twenty  dollars  -  two  dollars  for 
each  member  of  the  church.      Few  churches,  I  imagine,  have  done  so 
much  as  this,  considering  their  number  and  ability.      Besides  this 
they  are  now  pledged  to  another  benevolent  object,  fifteen  dollars. 
They  will  also  increase  their  subscription    for  my  support.  My 
heart  has  been  greatly  cheered  to  see  their  readiness  to  engage  in 
every  good  work;    I  think  you  may  look  to  this,  now  little  church,  to 
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become  a  very  efficient  helper  in  the  work  of  Home  Missions." 

Mr.  Burnham  extends  his  labors  from  Albia  up  to  Knoxville, 
and  there  organized  a  church  of  six  members  August  8,  1852,  and  from 
here  reports  in  August  of  1853: 

"The  prospects  here  are  encouraging  on  the  whole;    the  cause 
of  temperance  is  still  on  the  advance  and  we  have  a  large  and 
flourishing  Sabbath  School.      There  is  much  to  encourage  us  in  the 
fact  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  in  a  few  months  to  have  a  house  of 
worship  that  we  can  call  our  own.        I  presented  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  last  Sabbath,  and  toot  a  collection.      We  have  also  raised 
twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  $50,000  Fund  (The  Albany  Fund), 
and  we  have  been  doing  our  utmost  toward  a  meeting  house. 

At  Marysville  the  church  holds  on  its  way.     Within  the  year 
past  they  have  had  a  very  unusual  amount  of  sickness.      But  this  has 
lead  them  to  feel  the  r  ore  sensibly  that  what  they  have  to  do  must 
be  done  quickly.        They  subscribed  to  the  $50,000  Fund  $14.25,  and 
when  I  presented  the  subject  of  Home  Missions  to  them,  they  pledged 
$20.00.      For  our  meeting  house  in  Knoxville  they  subscribed  #17.50, 
and  for  another  meeting  house  nearer  to  them  they  subscribed  35.00. 
Such  are  the  benefactions  of  a  little  church  of  eleven  members,  less 
than  two  years  old;    if  you  can  find  another  such,  or  one  that  ex- 
ceeds it  in  their  benefactions,  considering  their  circumstances,  it 
should  be  held  up  as  the  banner  church  of  the  country  to  stimulate 
others  to  love  and  good  works." 

He  has  a  good  report  for  the  February  issue  of  1855: 

"I  had  a  most  delightful  visit  to  the  east;    and  I  feel  that 
it  has  done  me  good  to  mingle  with  my  fellow  Christians  there,  to 
hear  their  prayers,  and  to  learn  by  actual  observation  how  deeply 
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interested  they  are  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  west.      It  was 
pleasant  indeed,  and  filled  my  heart  with  deep  emotion  to  visit 
my  aged  mother,  and  dear  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends,  01 
how  forcibly  have  I  been  reminded  of  the  solemn  fact  'that  here  we 
have  no  abiding  place' I      Since  I  had  visited  the  friends  and  scenes 
of  my  youth  death  has  removed  my    father,  two  brothers,  a  sister, 
an  uncle,  and  an  aunt.      My  wife  too,  mourns  the  death  of  a  father 
and  brother;    and  last  night  came  the  sad  intelligence,  that  three 
of  the  dear  friends  of  my  wife,  two  uncles  and  an  aunt,  whom  I 
visited,  have,  since  I  left,  gone  down  to  the  grave.      iiay  we  be 
admonished  to  be  also  ready. 

On  my  arrival  here  I  found  our  house  of  worship  completed. 
xt  is  a  very  neat,  plain,  substantial,  and  commodious  house,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  t he  triune  God  on  the  5th  of  October. 
The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  deeply  interesting.      We  now  feel 
that  we  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name:    and  we  seem  to  have  ac- 
complished something  towards  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  religion.      This  church  numbers  but  eleven  members, 
most  of  us  poor;    yet  we  felt  that  little  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  house  of  worship;    and  by  making  great  exertions  and  practicing 
self-denial,  by  securing  the  aid  of  a  generous  community  and  the  ad- 
ditional gratuity  furnished  by  the  fifty  thousand  Fund  we  have  at 
last  succeeded.        Our  house  we  trust  will  often  call  the  careless 
and  thoughtless  to  serious  meditation,  anditell    the  passing  immigrant 
and  the  casual  visitor  that  we  remember  the  God  of  our  fathers. 

See  too,  how  different  denominations,  and  those  who  have  been 
reared  in  regions  far  remote  from  each  other,  are  blended  harmoni- 
ously as  in  one  family.      Our  church  consists  as  I  have  said  of  eleven 
members.       One  of  these  was  a  native  of  uaine,  one  of  New  Hampshire, 
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three  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  Tennessee,  one  of  Virginia,  one  of 
England,  one  of  Scotland,  one  of  Ohio,  and  o  e  of  Kentucky.  Three 
were  originally  Congregationalists,  two  were  associate  reformed  Pres- 
byterians, one  a  Lutheran,  two  Methodists,  two  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
and  one  person  reared  under  Presbyterian  influence  joined  us  from  the 
world;    and  yet  we  unite  heartily  and  cordially  together  to  sustain 
and  build  up  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  emigration  to  this  state  the  present  season  willrather 
exceed  than  fall  short  of  a  hundred  thousand.      The  streets  are 
literally  lined  with  immigrant  wagons,  and  where  the  people  are  to 
find  shelter  for  the  winter  I  know  not.      One  hundred  or  more  houses 
c^uld  have  been  rented  here  more  than  we  have.        --low  shall  these  in- 
creasing multitudes  of  people  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace. 

The  minister's  house  has  three  rooms.      The  best  one  is  about 
thirteen  feet  square,  and  has  two  windows  of  nine  lights  of  glass 
each.      This  room  is  plastered,  and  is  our  parlcr,  sitting  room, 
dining  room,  sleeping  room,  and  study.      Our  second  room  is  six  or 
seven  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  has  one 
window  of  six  panes  of  glass  -  this  is  a  bed  room  and  kitchen.  hen 
it  rains,  the  rocf  leaks  at  both  ends  of  the  room  and  on  one  side. 

he  third  room  is  made  of  round  logs,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  square; 
this  is  meal  room,  meat  room,  wash  room,  and  cellar.      For  such  ac- 
commodations we  pay  -35  per  month;    and  such  is  the  cemand  for  houses 
that  we  are  glad  to  get  it  at  that  price;    and  even  now  we  have  had 
two  applications  to  rent  one  room." 

In  Way  of  this  same  year  1855  he  reports  again: 

"Since  my  last  report  three  persor.s  have  united  with  this 
church  by  letter.      The  prospect  is  that  three  others  will  unite  with 
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us  the  coming  quarter.      It  is  true  our  growth  is  slow,  and  we  can 
scarcely  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  under  present  circumstances.  I 
presume  we  might  double  our  numbers  in  three  months,  did  we  receive 
members  as  some  other  churches  do;    but  this  would  be  adding  weak- 
ness instead  of  strength.    This  state  of  things  must  be  endured  trill 
the  people  learn  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way;    which  they  will 
learn  after  joining  the  church  three  or  four  times  over  under  the 
"hot  bed"  or  "high  pressure"  system." 

Again  in  August  of  this  same  year  he  is  moved  to  dry  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  for  help  for  the  needy  fields  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  Association  and  the  regions  beyond.      He  says: 

"This  Association  included  a  territory  of  16,756  square 
miles,  now  more  or  less  settled.      This  is  more  than  twice  the  area 
of  Massachusetts.      Twenty  one  counties  lying  between  the  Des  Moines 
and  the  Missouri  Rivers  are  alnost  entirely  destitute  of  the  Gospel  . 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  coal  field  of  the  state  is  within  this 
territory.      Two  railroads  will  at  no  distant  day  pass  thru  these 
counties.      The  railroad  from  Keokuk,  running  west  thru  the  southern 
tier  of  Counties,  is  under  contract  thirty  eight  miles,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  now  being  located.      The  railroad  from  Burlington,  pass- 
ing thru  the  second  tier  of  Counties,  is  now  under  contract  seventy 
miles  to  Ottumwa,  Wapello  County.      But  a  very  few  weeks  will  elapse 
after  these  roads  are  located  to  the  Missouri  River,  before  all  the 
lands  along  their  lines  will  be  purchased.      The  emigration  for  the 
present  year  bids  fair  to  equal  if  not  surpass  that  of  the  past  year. 
How  are  these  teeming  thousands  to  be  supplied  with  the  bread  of 
life?" 

This  is  his  last  report. 
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He  returned  to  the  east  in  1856,  and  was  pastor  at  Bath, 
Maine,  1856-1857;    at  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  1857-'71j  Jamaica, 
Vermont,  '71-f74;    and  at  Fayettsville,  Vermont,  *74-»79.  For 
four  years  he  resided  without  charge  at  Townshend,  Vermont,  where 
he  died  July  3,  1883. 

Mr.  Burham  was  an  efficient  man.      He  gave  us  fifteen  years 
of  most  excellent  service  in  our  frontier  Home  Missionary  work, 
and  assisted  in  the  planting  of  six  or  eight  churches.      He  too 
was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  common  wealth. 
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9.         The  next  on  the  list  is  Oliver  Emerson. 

He  reached  Iowa  June  20,  1840,  hut  he  was  a  Baptist  then,  and 
did  not  become  a  full  fledged  Congregationalist  until  November  7, 
1841,  the  day  of  his  ordination. 

In  a  communication  dated  Miles,  Iowa,  January  27,  1883, 
he  epitomizes  his  life  as  follows: 

"1st.    My  parents  were  Oliver  and  Elizabeth  (Brown)  Emerson. 
Father  was  born  at  heading  in  1787.      Liother  at  North  Danvers  in 
1794.      My  grandfather,  Daniel  Emerson,  died  at  Lynnfield,  in  1806. 

2nd.    I  was  born  at  Lynnfield  March  26,  1813. 

•3rd.    Converted  under  Methodist  preaching  at  Lynnfield, 
and  joined  the  Baptist  church  in  North  Reading  in  1827. 

4th.    Entered  Phillips  Academy  (xundover)    March  1,  1828. 

5th.    Became  a  beneficiary  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
on  recommendation  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  June  27,  1828. 

6th.    Entered  Waterville  College    September  20,  1831. 

7th.    Be^an  preaching  (unofficially),  at  the  request  of 
friends  December  25,  1831. 

8th.    Graduated  from  College,  and  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
above  named  church  in  July  1835.      Lost  two  years  by  sickness  after 
graduation. 

9th.    Entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Ohio)  September 

1837. 

10th.    Paid  my  expenses  thru  the  Seminary  course  by  preaching, 
the  rule  against  preaching  in  term  time  being  suspended  in  my  favor. 
11th.    Completed  the  course  June  10,  1840. 

12th.    Applied  for  ordination  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and  was 
refused,  solely  from  my  rejection  of  their  close  Communion. 
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13th.    Came  at  once  to  Iowa,  made  a  similar  application, 
and  was  again  refused. 

14th.    Joined  the  Congregational  Church  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
in  March  1841  as  a  private  member,  continuing  to  preach  constantly, 
tho  claiming  no  ministerial  standing. 

loth.    Ordained  in  October  1841  by  the  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa,  then  consisting  of  three  ministers  and  five  churches. 
This  step  was  taken  with  anxiety,  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  as  I  was  known  to  be  a  decided  Baptist  and  expecting  to 
remain  one. 

16th.    As  a  result  of  this  step,  the  American  Borne  Missionary 
Society  made  me  their  home  missionary  for  the  region  where  I  now 
reside,  and  where  my  work  has  been  mostly  done. 

17th.  I  was  made  an  Abolitionist  in  1833  under  the  teaching 
of  William  Lloyd  (Jarrison.  When  I  became  a  Home  Missionary  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  position  of  the  Society  on  that  subject.  I 
at  once  began  laboring  with  the  Society  to  induce  them  to  require 
their  missionaries,  especially  in  the  slave  states,  to  treat  slave 
holding  as  they  did  other  gross  public  offenses.  Failing  in  this 
in  July  of  1843  I  renounced  my  commission,  continuing  my  work  as 
best  I  could  without  missionary  aid. 

18th.    In  1846  I  first  received  aid  from  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  or  the  Union  liissionary  Society,  as  it  was  then 
called.      I  was  nearly  or  quite  the  first  hone  missionary  receiving 
aid  from  that  quarter.      This  relation  continued  until  after  slavery 
was  dead,  and  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  had  taken  the 
position  I  had  long  before  begged  them  to  take. 

19th.    In  1855  I  accepted  from  the  American  Missionary  Association 
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the  position  of  mis si onary-at -large,  and  their  agent  for  the  state 
of  Iowa.      This  continued  for  six  years,  until  the  birth  of  my  chil- 
dren seemed  to  make  it  a  duty  to  stay  at  home  and  help  take  care 
of  them. 

20th.    I  became  a  trustee  of  Iowa  College  in  1852,  and  con- 
tinue in  that  relation  to  the  present  time. 

21st.    I  have  been  all  my  life  a  missionary  rather  than  a 
pastor,  and  hence  have  never  been  installed,  tho  I  deem  that  re- 
lation very  important  for  most  ministers,  especially  if  the  Lord 
gives  them  large  families  to  care  for  and  educate. 

22nd.    I  have  always  been  an  itinerant  minister,  preaching 
statedly  at  from  four  to  six  or  ten  different  places,  and  alternating 
with  the  ministers  of  other  denominations  on  different  Sabbaths. 
This  I  deem  one  of  the  best  features  of  my  work,  and  greatly  rejoice 
in  its  results.      Could  I  speak  to  young  ministers  I  would  earnest- 
ly say  'try  it1 . 

23d.      This  itinerant  work  has  enabled  me  to  lead  in  the  forma- 
tion of  not  less  than  twenty  five  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Iowa,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Illinois. 

24th.    I  have  been  favored  in  my  family  relations.      0  f  the 
nine  sons  that  grew  up  about  my  father's  fireside,  four  cf  us  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education.      Of  these  three  entered  the  ministry, 
and  the  youngest  devotes  his  life  to  preparing  students  for  College, 
teaching  the  classics  in  a  city  High  School.      I  was  able  to  encourage 
these  three  younger  brothers  by  testimony  and  example,  and  afforded 
them  a  little  pecuniary  help. 

25th.    I  married  April  9,  1843,  Miss  Eliza  F.  Bradford,  a 
native  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey.      She  died  at  Sabula,  Iowa, 
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January  9,  1856,  leaving  no  children  of  her  own. 

26th,    My  present  wife,  a  native  of  Stoddard,  New  Hampshire, 
became  such  July  23,  1857. 

27th.    I  have  had  the  training  and  education  of  six  children. 
Two  are  orphans,  adopted  near  the  beginning  of  my  married  life;  two, 
children  of  my  present  wife  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  two  have 
been  given  us  since  their  father  was  nearly  fifty  years  old. 

28th.    Of  these  six  children,  four  have  received  a  College 
education. 

29th.    My  intimate  relation  with  different  denominations 
has  led  me  to  work  for  Christian  union,  and  to  some  good  purpose. 
One  church  of  which  I  had  charge  for  twenty  one  successive  year3, 
at  one  time  had  in  its  total  of  sixty  members,  representatives  of 
nine  different  denominations.      Another  church  of  which  I  had  charge 
for  fifteen  years,  at  three  different  times  had  at  one  time  repre- 
sentatives of  ten  different  denominations.      Other  similar  facts 
have  occurred  in  my  experience. 

30th.    My  life  long  convictions  as  a  Baptist  have  involved 
much  less  difficulty  in  laboring  with  the  Congregational  churches 
than  at  first  I  expected.      I  adopted  my  present  views  'Terms  of 
Communion1,  while  in  College,  under  the  teachings  of  John  ^uryon  and 
Robert  Hall.      I  have  always  taught  that  to  break  church  fellowship 
on  account  of  difference  of  opinion  on  such  a  matter  as  baptism  is 
needless  and  wicked.      It  is  not  a  church  ordinance,  but  a  personal 
duty  of  the  individual  disciple.      There  is  douotless  error  on  the 
subject,  but  it  belongs  to  the  person  who  holds  it,  and  not  to  the 
minister  preaching  to  them,  or  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  Of 
the  church  referred  to  above  to  which  I  preached  twenty  one  years, 
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one  of  the  deacons  is  a  Baptist,  a  Baptist  from  New  England,  and  the 
other  a  Presbyterian  from  Scotland.      They  have  worked  in  harmony 
many  years  as  officers  of  a  Congregational  church.      I  have  not  bap- 
tised infants  at  all,  or  adults  except  by  immersion.      It  has  been 
done  by  other  of  God's  ministers  with  whom  I  have  frequently  ex- 
changed.     I  was  sent,  as  was  another  much  better  man,  not  to  baptise 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel.    Whether  the  Iowa  Congregationalists  have 

done  right  in  keeping  me  so  long  in  a  question  for  them  to  answer. 

Vhether  they  would  do  the  like  again,  I  do  not  know. 

If,  however,  they  regret  their  action  in  the  premises,  they  have  not 

let  me  have  the  least  suspicion  of  it. 

31st.    In  1845  I  brot  before  our  general  Association  the  sub- 
ject of  systematic  effort  to  help  our  feeble  churches  build  them 
houses  of  worship.      As  Chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  subject,  I 
presented  a  report,  which,  after  careful  consideration,  was  adopted, 
and  its  publication  requested  in  the  Congregationalist  at  Boston. 
This  request  was  promptly,  but  courteously,  declined.      In  1851,  by 
request  of  the  Association,  this  document  was  re-written,  and  again 
adopted,  and  published  at  the  east.      The  subject  came  before  the 
Albany  Convention  which  I  attended  in  1852.      As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  about  $60,000  were  contributed  within  six  months,  and  di- 
vided among  the  different  western  states.      A  little  more  than  ^1000 
of  this  sum  was  spent  on  my  present  field  of  labor,  and  secured  the 
erection  of  at  least  five  houses  of  worship.      ^-t  was  a  new  departure 
in  home  missionary  work,  and  was  soon  adopted  by  several  other  de- 
nominations. 

32nd.    Until  nearly  sixty  years  old  I  was  able  to  preach  three 
times  at  as  many  different  places  on  each  Sabbath,  and  much  of  the 
time  did  so.      During  the  last  ten  years  my  work  has  been  diminishing, 
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until  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  severe  winter,  when  my  stated 
appointments  were  given  up.    For  several  years  I  have  not  been  able 
to  walk  without  a  crutch,  andjam,  in  various  respects,  encompassed  with 
infirmity.      I  expect  to  preach  but  little  if  any  more,  and  have 
little  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  end,  which  must  be  coming  soon.  This 
autumn  completed  forty  five  years  of  stated  preaching,  and  fifty  five 
years  since  I  began  preparation  for  my  work. 

33rd.    I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  decline  of 
life,  owning  nothing  but  the  house  we  live  in.      3ut  I  have  a  noble 
wife,  who  has,  for  many  years,  by  taking  boarders  and  other  means, 
aided  our  scanty  income,  and  the  education  of  our  children.      V/e  have 
also  the  filial  gratitude  of  these  children,  and  the  kindness  of 
neighbors,  numbers  of  whom  think  they  have  been  profited  by  my  work. 

espectfully  and  truly  yours, 
Oliver  Emerson." 

In  this  autobiography  there  is  much  to  be  read  between  the 
lines.      Indeed  there  are  almost  spaces  and  apace  enough  for  a  volume. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  the  oldest  of  eighteen  children.      He  was  born  with 
a  club  foot;    and  his  left  side  was  partially  paralyzed  from  his 
birth.      His  childhood  was  depressed  and  burdened  by  frequent  sick- 
ness and  helpless  deformity.      His  opportunities  were  very  meagre. 
There  were  but  seven  families  in  his  school  district;    and  three  or 
four  months  summer  school  each  year  furnished  his  primary  education. 
In  his  autobiography,  not  the  one  published  above,  he  says: 

"The  district  was  too  poor  to  have  a  school  house,  and  our 
rough  slab  benches,  with  coarse  table  for  a  writing  desk,  were 
carried  from  house  to  house,  wherever  a  vacant  room  could  be  hired 
for  school  purposes." 
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In  the  neighborhood  there  was  only  intermittent  preaching, 
and  no  Sunday  School  literature.      At  one  time  a  local  kethodist 
preacher  taught  the  district  school.      Of  him  Mr.  Emerson  says: 

"His  school  instruction  was  good,  and  his  Christian  counsel 
a  great  deal  better." 

This  cripple  boy  was  so  sober  and  thotful  that  his  companions 
nicknamed  him  'the  deacon* 1 

Early  in  1858  he  entered  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  the 
Principal  at  the  time  being  John  Adams,  honored  and  loved  as  Father 
Adams  by  generation  after  generation  of  students. 

(When  I  was  a  student  at  Illinois  College  it  was  my  privilege 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  grand  old  man,  at  that  time  beyond 
ninety  years  of  age.      After  a  Christmas  dinner  at  the  house  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bancroft  of  Jacksonville,  he  repeated  the  103 
Psalm.      At  the  passage,  'who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,' 
he  stopped,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  sightless  eyes  and  a  chuckle 
in  his  voice,  said:     •!  guess  we  have  all  had  good  things  todayj). 

He  graduated  from  Waterville  College,  Maine,  in  1835.  For 
two  years  he  was  unable  to  go  on  with  his  Theological  studies  be- 
cause of  serious  sickness,  which  threatened  his  life. 

While  he  was  a  student  at  Andover  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  most  forceful  men  of  our  American  history,  and  here 
he  faced  some  of  the  great  questions  which  gripped  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men. 

"These  were  the  times,"    says  Ephraim  Adams,  "when  old  Dr. 
Beacher  was  rousing  the  people  to  the  exigencies  of  the  west  -  when 
Dr.  Badger  was  pastor  of  the  Old  South  in  Andover;    full  of t he  home 
missionary  zeal  that  afterwards  took  him  fully  into  the  work  - 
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when  the  thunders  of  Garrison  for  Abolition;    speedy,  immediate  Aboli- 
tion, began  to  crush  thru  the  air.      No  wonder  that  our  brother  early 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  life  work,  to  preach  the  Gospel;  to 
preach  it  at  the  west,  and  to  preach  it  the  Gospel  of  liberty  every- 
hwere." 

He  had  his  heart  set  on  going  to  Dr.  Beecher's  school  -  Lane 
Seminary  at  Cincinnati  -  he  thot  that  western  training  would  best 
fit  him  for  the  western  work.      But  he  was  about  as  poor  as  poverty 
could  be,  and  at  times  was  almost  in  despair  but  never  gave  up  the 
hope  and  the  purpose, 

MAt  last,"  he  says,  "a  few  ladies  helped  me  to  sixteen  dollars 
for  work  at  their  social  gatherings,  and  my  father  gave  me  ten  dol- 
lars, tho  he  expected  that  if  I  went  west  he  would  be  called  on  to 
help  in  bringing  me  back.      My  only  faith  was  that  God  had  told  me 
to  arise  and  depart,  for  that  was  not  my  rest.      I  was  in  abject 
poverty;    needed  a  new  trunk,  but  could  not  bujf  one;    had  but  one 
decent  suit  of  clothes;    my  only  overcoat  was  light  and  thin;  but 
thirty  dollars  in  money  and  could  not  obtain  another  dime.  Obtained 
certificate  of  good  standing  as  beneficiary  of  the  Education  Society, 
Spent  three  or  four  dollars  of  my  little  stock  for  some  second  hand 
classical  books  for  the  use  of  which  I  was  hungry.      Feel  that  I 
must  have  them.      Some  of  them  are  by  me  today  (1874).      My  books  I 
packed  into  an  old  dry  goods  store,  my  clothes  into  the  old  College 
trunk  which  my  dear  mother  had  bought  with  the  first  moneyshe  earned 
when  a  young  girl.      The  impression  to  the  last  was  that  my  project 
was  not  warranted  by  prudence  or  even  common  sense.      But  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  trust  God,  and  that  he  would  direct," 

His  route  to  Cincinnati  was  by  a  coast  boat  from  Boston  to 
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Baltimore;    thence  by  stage  to  !/heeling  on  the  Ohio,  and  thence  by- 
bo  at  to  Cincinnati.      His  diet  on  boat  and  stage  coach  was  mostly 
bread    and  cheese.      At  Wheeling  he  pawned  his  old  watch  for  his  fair 
to  Cincinnati.      His  money  would  have  given  out  earlier,  only  that  a 
lady  in  Baltimore  gave  him  two  dollars, 

"it  was  a  token?  he  said,  "that  God's  hand  was  upon  me." 

But  the  trip  proved  to  be  tonic  to  him.      lie  "seemed  to  ex- 
perience at  once  the  advantages  of  a  change  of  climate".      At  Cin- 
cinnati he  said,  I  "left  my  little  baggage  at  a  tavern  about  a  mile 
from  the  Seminary  and  went  to  the  place  on  foot.      Examined  and  ad- 
mitted at  once.      3ut  1  had  no  money.      The  last  dollar  of  paper 
proved  uncurrent." 

As  we  have  seen  by  a  sentence  in  his  autobiography,  he  partly 
paid  his  way  thru  the  Seminary  by  Preaching.      He  conducted  the 
Seminary  Club;  "took  care  of  the  building;  rose  at  4:00  A.M.  to 
study;    broke  down  by  natural  law  and  was  sick  three  months." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  a  Baptist.      He  believed  that  immersion  was 
the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism.        He  could  not  conscientiously 
practice  any  other.      But  he  was  an  open  communion  Baptist.  He 
could  not  exclude  any  Christian  from  the  Lord's  table.      As  we  have 
seen  the  Baptist  people  of  Cincinnati  refused  him  ordination.  Dr. 
Bee cher  offered  to  help  him  establish  an  open  Communion  Baptist  Church. 
He  was  not  ready  for  the  venture.      Though  refused  ordination  he  had 
no  thought  of  leaving  the  Baptist  church.      He  proposed  to  give  them 
another  trial  out  in  the  Blackhawk  country.      He  found  a  number  of 
Baptist  families  going  out  to  Davenport  and  joined  himself  to  their 
company.      He  graduated  June  10,  1840.      On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  took  deck  passage  on  an  Ohio  Riv  er  steamer  bound  for  St.  Louis. 
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June  20  he  landed  at  Davenport  with  a  shattered  body,  a  scanty 
wardrobe,  and  an  empty  purse.      Keokuk  then  he  reports,  was  no 
place  at  all;    Burlington  a  village  of  about  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants;   and  Davenport  about  four  hundred. 

At  Davenport  he  joined  himself  to  the  Baptists  in  the  place 
and  began  preaching  for  them.      After  a  little  he  again  applied  for 
ordination,  and  was  again  refused;    and  he  was  refused  even  a  church 
letter.      Reluctantly  he  turned  away  and  sought  Christian  affiliation 
elsewhere.      He  united  on  Confession  with  the  little  Congregational 
church  of  the  place  which  had  been  organized  in  July  of  the  pre- 
vious year.      John  C.  Holbrook  was  then  a  lay  member  of  this  church. 

hen  Mr.  finer son  arrived  at  Davenport  there  were  only  five 
Congregational  churches  in  the  state;    Denmark,  Danville,  Fairfield, 
Davenport  and  Lyons;  and  two  ministers,  Turner  and  Gaylord;  and 
when  he  began  preaching  for  the  Congregationalists  December  20,  1840, 
the  third  Julius  A.  Reed  had  been  preaching  in  the  state  only  three 
weeks . 

Mr.  Emerson  was  invited  by  a  union  congregation  of  Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians  and  Methodists  to  preach  for  them  at  a 
salary  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  "board  around".      This  he 
was  willing  and  glad  to  do. 

Father  Turner  found  him  here  at  Davenport  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  and  that  helped  to  make  him  fell  at  home  with  the  Congrega- 
tional people.      John  C.  Holbrrok  gave  him  aid  and  comfort.  More 
and  more  he  came  into  sympathy  with  the  Congregational  way,  the  Con- 
gregational spirit,  and  the  Congregational  folk;    and  he  determined 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  if  they  would  take  him  as  he  was,  an  open 
Communion  Baptist.      He  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  venture,  tho 
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doubtful  of t he  result.      He  had  learned  by  experience  to  be  doubt- 
ful.     The  fall  meeting  of  the  state  Association  was  to  be  held  at 
Danville,      Mr,  Emerson  determined  to  go  to  that  meeting  to  try 
his  fortune,      Mr.  Holbrook  went  along  with  him,      Mr.  Emerson 
gives  an  account  of  the  trip: 

"Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook  had  been  at  Davenport  during  a  part  of 
my  stay  there.      He  was  weary  of  playing  the  part  of  Jonah,  and  was 
about  yielding  to  his  long  cherished  conviction  to  enter  the  minis- 
try.     His  wife  was  sick,  and  died  soon  after.     We  obtained  the 
loan  of  a  lame  horse,  old  and  poor,  and  a  buggy  badly  shattered 
and  nearly  ready  to  fall  down.      With  this  conveyance  we  started  on 
our  journey.     We  knew  no  one  but  Mr,  Turner,  and  no  one  on  the  way  - 
pilgrims  and  strangers.      The  meeting  was  held  in  a  small  school  house," 

This  trip  and  the  ordination  were  in  November  and  not  in 
October  as  Mr,  Emerson  has  it  in  his  autobiography.      November  7th 
was  the  day  of  the  ordination. 

Of  course  the  brethren,  Turner,  Reed  and  Gaylord  -  for  that 
was  the  extent  of  them  -  were  perplexed,  and  hesitated  somewhat,  but 
the  issue  was  not  doubtful.      When  did  ever  a  Congregational  body 
turn  down  a  good,  sincere,  and  honest  manl      Holbrook  helped  them 
to  decide.      He  testified  to  the  character  and  preaching  ability 
of  the  candidate. 

Emerson  went  from  that  meeting  a  full-fledged  Congregational 
minister,  Baptist  tho  he  was,  to  begin  a  forty  years  ministry  as  an 
itinerant  evangelist  in  eastern  Iowa. 

With  him  at  this  meeting,  we  have  seen,  Thomas  P.  Bmerson  and 
Charles  Burnham  were  ordained,  and  John  C.  Holbrook  was  licensed. 

"This  was  to  the  few  original  members,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "a 
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day  of  rejoicing.      We  could  now  carry  the  Gospel  in  our  form  of 
belief  to  the  dwellers  on  the  upper  Mississippi." 

But  Mr.  Emerson  had  already  begun  his  itinerant  labors  "on 
the  upper  Mississippi."      As  we  have  seen  he  supplied  the  Baptists 
at  Davenport  for  six  months,  and  the  Congregationalists  and  others 
for  six  months;    and  then  he  moved  to  Sabula,  and  this  was  his  head- 
quarters (he  had  no  home  as  he  was  unmarried)  for  two  years,  and 
his  field,  Clinton,  Jackson,  Jones  and  Cedar  Counties,  Iowa,  and 
Carroll  at  Whiteside,  Illinois. 

The  fruits  of  his  labor  began  to  appear  at  once  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Andrew  church,  December  26,  1840,  DeWitt  July  10,  1842, 
Maquoketa  December  10,  1843,  and  Sabula  December  14,  1845. 

His  first  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  is  from  "Fairview 
(probably  Bellevue)  Jackson  County,"  published  July  1842.      It  is 
a  sample  of  more  than  a  score  that  follow. 

"My  labors  have  been  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  their  immediate  vicinity.      From  Davenport  where  brother  Hitch- 
cock is  located,  to  Dubuque  where  brother  Holbrook  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  call  to  settle  -  a  distance,  by  the  river,  of  more t  han  a 
hundred  miles  -  I  have  found  a  most  interesting  field  of  labor.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  numerous  and  pressing  invitations 
for  preaching  that  have  met  me  on  every  hand.      In  view  of  the  re- 
sult I  have  been  led  to  fear  that  my  health  and  usefulness  have  both 
been  impaired  by  attempting  to  occupy  a  field  too  extensive.      I  have 
sometimes  preached  at  three  different  places  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at 
four  or  five  during  the  week.      The  amount  of  my  labors  has  varied 
with  the  state  of  the  traveling,  weather,  health,  etc.      I  have  found 
everywhere  kind  treatment,  and  attentive  hearing,  and  in  some  instances, 
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anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul.      Christians  who  have  left  the 
regular  means  of  grace  at  the  east,  value  the  Gospel  as  they  should; 
and  multitudes  favor  it,  under  the  impression  of  its  importance  to 
the  civil  and  social  interests  of  the  community.      This  impression 
I  labor  to  strengthen.      And  here  I  may  say,  that  every  months  resi- 
dence in  the  west  tends  to  deepen  my  own  impression  that  all  the 
funds  expended  by  your  Society  will  be  well  employed,  if  we  regarded 
only  the  temporal  advantage  oonf erred  on  these  new  and  rising  set- 
tlements. 

In  connection  with  preaching  the  Gospel  I  have  lectured  in 
several  places  on  popular  education,  and  have  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  people  to  the  establishment  of  schools.      Temperance  has  also 
been  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  with  results  truly 
cheering.      In  several  places  almost  the  entire  community  have  come 
forward,  and  enrolled  their  names  under  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

At  Union  Grove,  ten  miles  from  the  river  in  Illinois  is  a 
small  Congregational  church  of  fifteen  members.      At  Albany  a  village 
of  twenty  five  families,  on  the  river,  a  church  has  been  recently  or- 
ganized by  iir.  Hazzard  of  Linden.      They  are  in  pressing  need  of  a 
pastor.      At  the  center  of  Jackson  County,  ^owa  (Andrew)  I  attended  a 
protracted  meeting  on  the  first  of  January  and  organized  a  church  of 
twelve  members,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.      I  expect  to 
preach  to  them  again  next  Sabbath,  and  to  receive  several  others  into 
fellowship  with  the  church." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  reporta  again: 

"Within  the  field  of  my  labors  are  three  small  churches  which 
have  no  pastoral  oversight,  except  what  I  bestow  on  them,  while  at- 
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tempting  to  prepare  the  way  for  gathering  churches  at  other  points. 
The  church  at  Union  Grove  has  received  two  individuals  by  letter 
since  my  last  report,  and  are,  I  believe,  increasingly  anxious  on 
account  of  their  own  destitute  condition  and  the  desolations  around 
them.      This  church  has  thirteen  members.      The  church  at  Albany  is 
now  laboring  with  a  very  trying  case  of  discipline,  but  appears  dis- 
posed to  meet  this  and  other  responsibilities  with  Christian  decision 
and  Zeal.      The  church  at  this  place  (Sabula)  was  organized  last 
December  with  twelve  members.      They  have  had  preaching  but  two  Sab- 
baths since;    but  with  energy  and  devoted  zeal,  have  maintained  their 
meetings  for  prayer,  and  their  efforts  to  save  souls.      During  this 
time  five  have  been  ad  ied  by  letter  and  one  by  profession," 

In  this  same  report  he  speaks  of  a  revival  meeting  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  .Mr.  Holbrook  of  Dubuque,  but  fails  to  indicate  the 
neighborhood  at  which  the  meetings  were  held.      he  deplores  the  fact 
that  he  must  leave  the  community,  notwithstanding  all  the  religious 
interest  there,  and  attend  to  engagements  forty  miles  distant;  and 
he  adds:     "Yihen  will  our  brethren  of  the  east  look  at  these  fields 
and  come  in  nu.bers  sufficient  to  reap  the  whitened  harvest." 

A  report  published  in  December  of  this  same  year  1842  tells 
of  the  beginnings  at  DeWitt: 

"in  July  a  small  church  was  formed  at  this  place  consisting 
of  seven  members.      It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Clinton  County. 
Twenty  five  families  are  already  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  are  expected  large  and  speedy  reinforcements  from  the  east. 
Those  seven  individuals  came  from  four  different  states  of  the  Union, 
and  had  belonged  to  five  different  Christian  denominations.  This 
shows  the  comparative  facility  with  which  Christians,  in  this  destitute 
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land,  can  forget  their  minor  differences  in  order  to  enjoy  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel.      It  also  show  s  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
together  and  building  up  churches  composed  of  such  discordant  materi- 
als.     This  difficulty  is  increased  "by  the  fact  that  these  few  mem- 
bers are  spread  over  a  region  of  country  eight  or  ten  miles  in  extent, 
and  cannot  have  that  regular  pastoral  instruction  which  is  felt  to  be 
so  vitally  important  even  in  the  best  portions  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  church  at  Andrew  numbers  eighteen  members.      ^hey  have  had 
but  one  Sabbath's  preaching  during  the  quarter. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  organize  a  church  at  the  forks  of 
the  Maquoketa.      This  point,  and  the  surrounding  c  untry,  has  almost 
unequalled  advantages  for  an  extensive  farming  community.      Its  ad- 
miral combination  of  timber  and  prairie  land,  its  extensive  water 
privileges  for  flouring  and  saw  mills,  together  with  the  navigation 
of  the  lAaquoketa,  its  vicinity  to  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  and 
also  to  the  markets  of  Galena  and  Dubuque,  conspire  to  render  it 
the  most  important  point  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  named  city.      It  is  certainly  de- 
sirable that  a  church  should  be  formed  at  that  point;    but  I  fear  that 
little  advantage  can  be  gained,  unless  a  minister  can  be  stationed 
at  that  place. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
your  Society,  for  aiding  me  in  labors  which  I  have  anticipated  and 
coveted  almost  from  my  boyhood,  and  to  which,  were  they  more  self- 
denial,  I  should  be  happy  to  devote  my  undivided  energies." 

In  his  report  published  in  April  of  1843  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  consuming  zeal  of  this  pioneer  evangelist.      ^e  says: 

"After  the  two  or  three  first  weeks  in  October,  my  health  was 
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so  far  restored  as  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  ordinary  Sabbath  en- 
gagements.     Since  that  I  have  preached  every  Sabbath  and  occasional- 
ly on  week  days,  excepting  one  or  two  instances  when  high  water  and  deep 
snows  prevented  my  reaching  my  appointments.      My  inability  to  preach 
at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  opening  of  the  present  quarter,  was 
owing  not  to  a  seeded  disease  in  the  system,  but  simply  to  a  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life,  by  over  exertion  in  traveling  and 
preaching  among  this  sparse  and  widespread  population.      I  have  been 
able  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath;    but  a  vast  amount  of  labor  for  which 
there  is  pressing  necessity  I  am  compelled  to  leave  undone." 

Speaking  of  the  four  organized  churches  on  his  field,  he  says: 
MI  have  hitherto  forboume  to  make  any  positive  engagements 
with  any  of  these  churches j    but  have  done  for  each  and  for  all  of 
them  the  little  that  I  have  been  able.      Their  entreaties  have  been 
importunate  that  I  should  settle  with  them.      But  I  have  encouraged 
them  to  wait  and  call  for  laborers  from  abroad.      And  we  are  hoping 
for  one  or  two  additional  laborers  within  the  limits  of  this  field. 
Yet  we  seem  to  be  hoping  against  hope;    for  after  the  appeals  which 
I  have  made  and  other  brethren  have  made  by  private  correspondence 
and  the  public  press,  we  gain  no  response,  but  the  echo  of  our  own 
voice.      Our  labors  are  crippled  for  want  of  strength  to  carry  out 
measures  which  are  imperiously  demanded,  and  which  yet  single  in- 
dividuals cannot  properly  accomplish. 

To  illustrate  this  difficulty  -  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  mining  region.      Here  I  found  brother  H.  (Holbrook)  who 
has  been  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  succession  preaching  every  evening 
and  visiting  thru  the  day  in  the  cabins  of  the  miners.      Now,  tho 
God  is  blessing  him,  and  souls  are  turning  to  Christ,  yet  he  is 
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exhausting  the  powers  of  life,  and  unless  others  come  to  his  rescue, 
will  bring  himself  to  a  premature  grave.      (His  premature  grave  did 
not  appear  until  he  was  considerably  past  ninety  years  of  age.)  I 
felt  for  him  when  I  remembered  New  England,  where,  from  a  circuit 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  five  or  six  ministers  gather  for  a  protracted 
effort,  sustained  by  the  prayers  and  labors  of  a  hundred  lay  brethren 

uestion  now  for  our  eastern  brethren  to  settle  is,  shall  the 
few  who  are  now  here  waste  life  prematurely  for  want  of  the  help 
which  some  of  them  might  render. 

e  have  another  difficulty  to  encounter  which  makes  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  educated  ministers  of  the  older states.        It  is 
known  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  have  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  themselves,  and  as  far  as  possible  for  the  world, 
an  educated  ministry.      They  have  determined  to  advance  no  farther 
or  faster  than  they  can  go  with  the  guidance  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  their  work.      We  of  the  west  are  as  earnest  as  any  others 
can  be  that  they  should  not  recede  a  step  from  the  position  they  have 
taken  on  this  subject.      Men  without  a  liberal  education  may  be  use- 
ful in  the  ministry  -  and  other  denominations  will  supply  them  in 
abundance  -  will  furnish  as  many,  nay  more  than  can  be  useful.  Cn 
the  portion  of  Christ's  family,  with  which  we  are  specially  identified 
He  seems  to  have  devolved  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  for  this 
country  an  educated  ministry.      We  must  do  it,  or  it  will  not  be 
done.      As  much  as  we  suffer  for  ministers  we  do  not  want  them  until 
they  arejquualified  by  intellectual  training.      The  time  and  toil 
which  our  literary  and  sacred  institutions  require  are  not  too  pro- 
tracted or  severe.      Now,  the  people  of  the  west,  altho  they  wish 
and  greatly  prefer  an  educated  ministry,  will  have  religious  teachers 
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of  some  kind.      And  we  are  surrounded  by  denominations  who  put  men 
int  o  the  ministry  in  six  months  or  a  year  after  their  conversion. 
And  the  facility  with  which  they  are  multiplied,  gives  them  an  abun- 
dant supply,  and  while  other  churches  are  supplied,  ours  are  in  des- 
titution.     And  not  a  few  become  connected  withjothers  who  would  prefer 
a  connection  with  us,  only  that  the  regular  means  of  grace  are  not  en- 
joyed.     And  this  is  an  argument  constantly  urged  bo  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  joining  our  churches." 

The  next  month,  May  of  1843,  brings  another  communication 
from  Mr.  Emerson,  in  which  the  self-denying  spirit  of  the  man  is 
manifest: 

"The  western  missionary,  along  with  trials,  has  pleasures 
peculiar  to  himself.      Our  Master  requires  here  no  more  of  labor  and 
self  denial  than  we  are  able  to  practice;    and  who  at  the  east,  or 
in  any  part  of  this  lost  world  would  be  willing  to  do  less  than  all 
h.e    is  able  in  the  work  of  the  ministry?     We  have  no  privations 
but  those  to  which  our  f ellowcitizens  are  hourly  submitting  for  the 
sake  of  gain*    They  do  this  for  an  earthly  reward,  while  we  antici- 
pate an  incorruptable  inheritance  in  ^eaven.      Our  brethren  are  happy 
in  their  work.      We  in  Iowa  have  the  very  extremity  of  the  domestic 
missionary  field.      We  have  inconveniences  to  which  even  the  brethren 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  not  subjected;    and  yet  our  brethren  here 
are,  we  believe,  all  of  them,  free  from  regrets  that  they  left  the 
east.      We  know  of  none  who  would  not  deeply  regret  to  abandon  the 
prospects  of  usefulness  that  are  opening  before  them.      For  myself, 
I  am  free  to  say,  that  1  have  yet  to  know  the  first  moment  of  regret 
that      am  to  see  my  New  England  home  and  my  early  friends  no  more." 

In  his  report  published  in  September  of  18-' 3  he  speaks  espe- 
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cially  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Sunday  Schools  greatly  embarrassed 
for  lack  of  Sunday  School  books,  and  temperance •      he  says: 

"I  spent  two  or  three  weeks  traveling  with  a  temperance  lec- 
turer.     In  a  tour  of  three  weeks  sixteen  lectures  were  delivered, 
and  not  far  from  two  hundred  signatures  were  obtained  for  the  pledge. 
On  the  tour  I  preached  at  several  destitute  places,  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  a  church,  attended  a  sacramental  saeson,  etc. 

he  regards  this  temperance  work  as  of  great  value.      he  says: 

"The  influence  has  been  most  happy  both  in  a  temporal  and 
spiritual  point  of  view.      Domestic  quiet  and  comfort  has  been  re- 
stored to  scores  t>f  families,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  have  been 
brot  up  frorr.  the  deepest  degradation.      In  one  neighborhood  about 
twenty  miles  from  this  a  precious  revival  of  religion  has  been  en- 
joyed with  twelve  or  fifteen  hopeful  converts,  and  is  traceable  im- 
mediately to  temperance  efforts  during  the  past  winter," 

In  April  of  18-i3  he  was  married  at  DeWitt  to  Miss  Eliza  F, 
Bedford  from  Hanover,  Sew  Jersey,  and  DeWitt  was  their  home  from 
1843  to  1847,  and  his  principal  preaching  places  DeWitt,  Lyons, 
Camanchee,  Fulton  and  Albany  (Illinois)  in  connection  with  Sabula. 

In  March  of  1844  he  reports  sickness  in  his  family,  but  he 
reports  also  labors  and  achievements: 

"My  last  letter  was  written  under  deep  personal  and  family 
affliction.  I  was  confined  with  fever  and  ague,  my  wife  was  in  a 
declining  state,  and  our  hopes  for  her  recovery  were  at  the  lowest 
point  of  depression.  But  she  is  now  better,  and  we  are  permitted 
to  hope  for  a  speedy  restoration.  During  the  first  month  of  this 
quarter,  I  was  entirely  disqualified  for  missionary  service.  Since 
the  last  Sabbath  in  October  I  have  been  able  to  preach  every  Sabbath 
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and  occasionally  during  the  week.      Along  with  these  labors,  and 
preaching  publically  from  house  to  house  I  have  circulated  about  one 
hundred  volumes  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  two  thousand  pages 
of  tracts.      Te  have  a  quantity  of  3ibles  fror.  the  American  Bible 
Society.      I  hope  before  the  expiration  of  another  quarter  to  see 
the  Word  of  God  in  every  dwelling  in  our  county.      I  have  also  ob- 
tained from  the  depository  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  a 
box  of  their  publications  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  which  1  am 
authorized  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price.      As  soon  as  spring  returns  I 
hope  to  make  these  of  great  value  in  establishing  Sunday  Schools. 

The  last  quarter  has  also  been  marked  by  the  formation  of 
the  "Gongregational  association  of  Northern  Iowa."      The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  forks  of  the  i^aquoketa  where  brother  Walter  is  located, 
j-'here  were  present  brethren  Salter,  Turner,  (E.  B.)  Robbins  and  my- 
self.     We  orga  ized  a  church  of  eight  members,  and  also  the  Associa- 
tion. .    This  body  is  designed  to  embrace  the  Congregational  ministers 
and  churches  north  of  the  Iowa  -liver.      To  me  it  was  a  season  of 
peculiar  interest.      I  look  back  only  three  years  when  I  entered  this 
field  and  lived  more  than  a  year,  and  myself  and  another,  now  gone, 
(Thomas  P.  Emerson )  were  the  only  ministers  who  sympathized  with  the 
interests  and  objects  of  your  ministry.      Vie  had  four  ministers  pre- 
sent, and  knew  of  three  others  whose  hearts  were  with  us,  but  whose 
circumstances  forbade  them  to  be  present." 

Now  there  is  a  long  break  in  his  reports  to  the  Hone  Mis- 
sionary 3  ciety,  for  he  has  bro  .en  with  that  Society  on  aooount  of 
its  supposed  complicity  with  slavery;    and  he  does  net  speak  again 
in  the  colums  of  the  Home  missionary  until  the  guns  of  the  Civil  War 
had  begun  to  speak,  to  tell  the  world  that  slavery  was  doomed. 
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Mr.  Emerson  say a  in  his  autobiography  that  he  broke  with  the 
Society  mn  July  of  1843;    but  Julius  A.  Reed  says  that  "June  22, 
1844  he  resigned  his  commission, "  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rect   date;  for  his  last  commission  before  the  breaks  bears  the  date 
of  «iarch  1844,      Mr.  Keed  was  accurate  as  to  his  dates  and  figures, 
while  Mr.  Emerson  was  not,  altho  ^r.  Emerson  was  just  as  truthful  a 
man  as  was  Mr.  Heed.      It  was  not  according  to  his  nature  to  pay 
close  attention  to  datails. 

Refusing  the  help  of  the  Society  he  lived  for  two  years  almost 
at  the  point  of  atarvation  depending  for  support  on  people  almost  as 
poor  as  himself;    and  then  in  1846  the  American  missionary  Associa- 
tion took  him  up.      Under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  he  continued 
his  work  as  a  Gospel  danger  just  as  he  had  done  before,  caring  for 
DeWitt,  Sabule,  Albany,  Lyons,  etc.,  and  visiting  more  or  less  regu- 
larly, with  the  Gospel  message,  scores  of  hamlets  and  country  neigh- 
borhoods. 

From  the  first  he  began  to  take  his  part  with  Turner,  Gay- 
lord,  Reed  and  Holbrook  in  the  Association  life  and  work  of  the  churches. 

In  April  of  1843  he  was  made  one  of  the  Home  Missionary  Com- 
mittee (Holbrook  and  Hitchcock)  being  the  other  members)  for  the 
fields  north  of  the  Iowa  River.      Later  he  did  a  most  noteable  ser- 
vice for  the  state  and  for  the  country  which  will  be  mentioned  further 
on.       till  he  was  not  distinctively  an  associational  man.      He  did 
not  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Association.      He  was  not  at  the 
meeting  at  Brighton  in  1842;    nor  at  Denmark  or  Iowa  City  where  the 
meetings  were  held  in  1843.      lie  was  not  at  the  meeting,  again  at 
Brighton,  in  1844. 

His  field  was  somewhat  distant  from  the  places  where  the  meet- 
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ings  were  usually  held;    he  was  often  sick,  never  well,  and  always 
lame,  and  always  poor,  and  had  poor  means  of  transportation,  and  espe- 
cially always  his  missionary  work  was  pressing,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  himself  to  that  first  and  last  and  all  the  time. 

He  was  not  present  at  the  ordination  of  the  Band  in  November 
of  1843.      He  was  glad,  however,  to  secure  for  his  field  two  of  the 
young  men  of  this  class  -  Salter  and  E.  B.  Turner-  and  the  next  year 
J.  J.  Hill  went  far  beyond  him  away  up  in  the  north  country  almost 
beyonds  the  bounds  of  civilization. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  1845  tor.  Emerson  was  introduced  to 
perhaps  the  most  significant  task  of  his  ministry,  and  began  the  per- 
formance of  a  service  far  reaching  in  its  influence  and  of  great 
value  to  the  churches  of  Iowa  and  of  the  west.      At  the  General  Asso- 
ciation this  year  Oliver  Emerson,  Heuben  Gaylord  and  J.  G.  Edwards 
(lay  man  from  Burlington)  were  made  a  committee  "to  prepare  a  brief 
statement  of  the  position  of  Iowa  in  regard  to  church  edifices."  The 
report  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  brother  Ephraim  Adams  "was  re- 
quested to  secure  the  publication  of  the  report  in  the  religious  paper 
of  the  east";    and  Heed,  Emerson  and  Asa  Turner  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee "to  certify  the  wants  of  churches  intending  to  solicit  aid 
to  build  houses  of  worship." 

The  report  was  not  published  by  the  eastern  papers.  The  mat- 
ter was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  trot her  Adams  was  sent 
on  east  to  give  emphasis  to  the  request.  To  his  great  surprise  Dr. 
Badger  at  the  Missionary  Rooms  shook  his  head.  "No,"  said  he,  "the 
churches  won't  stand  it.  If  we  send  ministers  to  the  west,  you  must 
build  your  own  churches."  No,  that  should  not  be  printed."  In  Bos- 
ton Dr.  Joseph  Clark  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society  took 
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the  same  view,  and  indeed  cut  the  discussion  short  by  saying:  "Well 
it  is  of  no  use;  Dr.  Badger  has  written  me  about  it,  and  we  are  of 
the  same  mind." 

But  the  Iowa  brethren  were  not  ready  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
securing  help  in  church  erection,  altho  the  matter  was  dropped  for 
a  year  or  two. 

In  1847  Mr.  Emerson,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  at  DeWitt 
returned  to  Sabula. 

In  1849  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  he  prepared 
and  read  the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken: 

"This  Association  which  less  than  nine  years  ago  was  organized 
with  three  ministers  and  five  churches  now  embraces  forty  one  churches, 
thirty  one  ordained  ministers,  and  five  licentiates.      The  churches 
report  an  aggregate  increase  by  profession  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
and  by  letter  a  hundred  and  sixteen.      The  whole  number  of  members  re- 
ported is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  two.      Two  churches  have  within 
the  year  assumed  the  entire  support  of  their  pastors,  while  in  most 
others  increased  efficiency  is  manifested  in  this  respect.  Several 
of  the  churches  have  one  or  more  Sunday  Schools  in  destitute  settle- 
ments.    .Such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our  churches, 
and  the  extent  of  the  field  it  is  our  lot  to  occupy  that  during  the 
past  year  the  two  minor  associations  of  which  this  body  has  hitherto 
been  composed,  have  judged  it  proper  to  divide,  so  that  the  new  state 
of  Iowa  (admitted  in  1848)  will  contain  four  distinct  ecclesiastical 
bodies  contending  for  the  doctrines  and  polity  for  which  our  pilgrim 
sires  suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much.      We  think  that  no  stranger 
can  mingle  with  our  ministers  without  receiving  the  impression  that 
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they  are  happy  in  the  work  and  in  some  good  measure  at  least  devoted 
to  it." 

In  1850  the  burden  of  the  meeting  houses  of  the  west  was  again 
laid  on  his  shoulders. 

"Rev.  Messrs.  3merson,  Holbrook  and  &eed  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  a  plan  for  securing  aid  in 
the  erection  of  houses  of  worship  for  our  feeble  churches." 

In  1851  he  made  his  report.      It  was  a  massive  and  masterly 
document,  and  was  substantially  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  much  misapprehension  has 
prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  so  much  prejudice  existed,  against 
contributing  to  the  object  here  contemplated.      it  is  said  to  be 
generally  admitted  at  the  east,  that,  except  in  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary cases,  aid  should  not  be  called  for  or  expected  from  that  quar- 
ter.     This  sentiment  we  are  willing  to  ascribe,  not  to  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  means  to  contribute  whatever  a  wise 
economy  may  require;    but  to  failure  on  the  part  of  western  men  to 
communicate  correct  views  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  improper  manner 
in  which  funds  have  in  some  instances,  been  collected,  and  expended 
for  this  purpose.      To  these  erroneous  impressions,  this  Association 
has  not  been,  to  any  great  degree,  accessory.      Some  six  years  since 
a  statement  of  our  views  on  the  subject  was  presented,  and  after  a 
full  and  patient  discussion,  was  unanimously  adopt  ed.      That  state- 
ment was  forwarded  to  New  England,  but  such  were  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Christian  public  in  regard  to  the  matter,  that  the  editors 
of  religious  journals,  declined  spreading  it  before  them.      Since  that 
time  we  have  as  a  body  said  nothing  on  the  subject.      Scarcely  one 
of  our  number  has  visited  the  east  for  this  purpose.  Solicitations, 
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if  any  have  been  made,  have  been  confined  to  the  circle  of  personal 
friends.      Meanwhile  we  have  been  observing  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  churches.      Some  of  us  have  taken  hard  lessons  in  the  school  of 
experience. 

The  result  is  a  conviction,  confirmed  and  strengthened  year 
by  year,  that  in  Iowa  and  the  adjoining  states,  are  places  not  a  few 
where  funds,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  under  proper  regulation,  can 
be  expended  for  this  purpose,  as  wisely,  as  benevolently,  as  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  Bible,  or  for  the  support  of  the  living  ministry. 
This  conviction  we  have  cherished  and  expressed  in  private,  and  should 
have  urged  on  the  attention  of  eastern  friends,  but  from  the  impres- 
sion that  they  have  already  heard  as  much  as  would  be  pleasant  to 
them  or  profitable  to  oursleves.      Wa  need  not  commend  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  that  designs  to  establish  the  institutions  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  very  infancy  of  western  settlements.  will  not  say 

more  of  the  weakness  and  poverty  in  which  these  institutions  are  laid, 
than  that  they  have  seldom    been  exaggerated,  and  can  scarecly  be 
realized  by  those  whose  religions  and  social  privileges  are  the 
growth  of  centuries.      Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  facts,  or 
repeating  what  has  been  so  often  said  before,  we  hope  to  be  credited 
when  we  say  that,  to  the  usefulness  of  very  many  western  missionaries, 
aid  to  secure  a  place  of  worship  is  as  necessary  as  for  his  personal 
support.      For  want  of  this  he  must  preach,  not  for  months  only, 
but  for  a  succession  of  years  in  private  dwellings,  that  furnish  their 
inmates  only  the  scantiest  possible  accommodations,  or  in  barns,  ware- 
houses, or  the  open  air,  when  the  weather  will  admit,  or  contest  with 
other  denominations,  the  use  of  a  small  and  inconvenient  school  house. 
We  know  it  is  said,  the  resources  of  the  west  are  abundant,  that  the 
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people  are  able,  and  should  be  willing  at  once  to  erect  houses  of 
worship  themselves;    and  with  the  right  kind  of  ministers  employed 
this  work  would  be  done.      Perhaps  the  people  should  do  it,  and  per- 
haps the  right  kind  of  men  have  not  been  found  for  the  home  missionary 
service.      But  such  as  are  on  the  ground  have  faithfully  tried,  and 
the  result  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  failure.      At  that  failure  they 
have  grieved,  the  less  and  less  surprised,  as  they  became  familiar 
with  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.      It  may  indeed  be  admitted 
that  if  the  western  people  were  not  divided  into  sects,  if  they  were 
so  compactly    located  as  to  have  a  common  interest  in  fixing  a  house 
of  worship  on  a  particular  spot,  if  they  had  been  educated  to  prize 
r  ligious  privileges  as  they  should,  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  for 
them  that  they  probably  might;    if  they  had  cor.ie  as  the  Pilgrims  did 
to  Plymouth,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  aiming 
as  too  many  have  to  get  away  from  those  blessings;    if  the  "western 
fever,"  as  it  spreads  over  Europe  and  America,  did  not  select  as  its 
victims  the  -ost  devoted  worshipers  of  mannon;    if  when  they  arrive 
here  everything  did  not  combine  to  inflame  them  with  a  love  of  money 
more  intense  than  ever  burned  in  human  hearts  before;    then  might 
houses  of  worship  as  well  as  Academies  and  Colleges  be  erected  much 
sooner  than  they  are.      But  it  is  folly  in  the  west  or  elsewhere, 
to  base  our  expectations  ,  in  regard  to  spiritual  results,  on  the  pos- 
sible ability  of  those  whose  agency  is  employed  to  secure  those  results. 
And  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that,  to  do  this  work,  in  their 
circumstances,  would  require. of  the  western  churches,  a  measure  of 
self  denial,  and  exalted  devotion  to  spiritual  interests,  such  as  the 
mass  of  Christians  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  accustomed  to  exercise. 
To  the  question,  what  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demands,  we 
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briefly  reply: 

1st.    It  is  not  desired  that  eastern  Christians  should  take 
on  them  selves  the  principal  burden  of  erecting  houses  of  worship  at 
the  west.       /e  would  not  appropriate  a  farthing  to  any  congregation 
for  this  purpose,  until^they  have  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to 
accomplish  the  object. 

2nd.    It  is  desired  that  aid  be  granted  in  the  erection  of 
such  house*  only  as  can  be  built  without  contracting  debt,  such  as 
meet  the  actual  pressing  needs  of  the  people  without  increasing  the 
value  of  village  property  or  ministering  to  vanity  and  ostentation, 

3rd.    It  is  not  advised  that  ministers  be  encouraged  to  visit 
the  east  for  this  purpose,  as  has  too  frequently  been  done  in  years 
gone  by.      Of  this  course  the  ■Association  would  express  decided 
disapprobation. 

4th.    It  is  not  advised  that  the  Missionary  Society  should  en- 
gage in  this  service;    tho  we  regard  it  as  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  design  of  its  orgarization,  and  indispensable  to  its  highest 
efficiency. 

5th.    It  is  not  desired  that  funds  should  be  given  or  re- 
ceived for  this  object,  except  as  an  offering  to  Christ  to  be  sacredly 
guarded  and  carefully  appropriated.      But  it  is  desired: 

1st.    That  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  should  inform  them- 
selves on  this  subject,  and  not  slight  without  due  consideration,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  represent  such  aid  as  indispensable  to  the 
highest  efficiency  of  those  engaged. 

2nd.    It  is  desired  that  those  who  can  do  nothing  to  aid  us 
by  their  contributions,  would  pray  for  the  missionary  in  his  embar- 
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rassment  and  distress  on  this  account.      For  it  is  an  iindoubted 
truth  that  to  many  a  missionary  the  want  of  a  place  of  worship  is 
among  the  severest  of  his  trials,  and  the  efforts  to  secure  one  are 
among  the  most  toilsome  and  perplexing  of  his  labors. 

3rd.    It  is  desired  that  those  who  are  able,  and  are  satis- 
fied that  funds  can  be  wisely  expended  for  the  object,  should  commit 
to  ministers  or  others  in  the  west  in  whom  they  have  confidence, 
donations  to  be  applied  in  such  sums,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  individ- 
ual cases.      To  secure  proper  attention  to  the  subject,  and  accomplish 
the  result,  your  committee  would  recommend: 

1st.    That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  expression 
of  our  views  of  the  subject,  and  if  practicable  secure  its  publica- 
tion in  religious  papers  at  the  east.      That  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
that  committee  to  receive  applications  for  aid  from  feeble  churches; 
to  correspond,  or  induce  others  to  correspond,  with  churches  or 
benevolent  individuals  of  the  east,  soliciting  contributions,  and 
to  apply  at  discretion  such  donations  as  may  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

2nd.    It  is  recommended  that  nembers  of  the  Association  in 
their  epistolary  and  personal  intercourse  with  friends  at  the  east, 
call  their  attention  to  the  subject;    and  if  possible  secure  their 
benefactions. 

3rd.    That  the  press  be  employed  to  disseminate  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject,  and  secure  for  it  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  friends  of  Christ.      As  motives  to 
exertion  in  this  matter  we  would  suggest: 

1st.    That  the  amount  required  is  not  such  as  to  be  an  oppres- 
sive tax  upon  the  liberality  of  the  churches.      In  many  instances  the 
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offer  even  of  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  stimulant  to  exertion  and  a 
pledge  of  success  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object. 
"Whatever  labor  is  required  the  people  will  perform;    whatever  material 
the  country  furnishes,  they  will  cheerfully  appropriate.      But  in  our 
new  settlement  the  precious  metals  are  rarely  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  these  are  necessary  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  building  material. 

2nd.    Aid  in  this  cause  is  demanded  by  a  wise  Christian  econ- 
omy.     In  illustration  of  this  topic  it  were  easy  to  array  a  multi- 
tude of  interesting  and  convincing  facts.      We  will  content  ourselves 
with  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  increasing  the  congregation, 
and  the  means  of  supporting  t  e  Gospel,  funds  judiciously  appropriated 
to  this  object  would  speedily  save  to  the  Missionary  Society  every 
farthing  that  is  thus  expended. 

3rd.    Whether  the  ministers  and  churches  are  censurable  or 
not,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  our  new  settlements,  few  houses  of/vorship 
are  bu  It  without  foreign  aid.      This  is  done  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  west.      It  is  done  in  farming  distri  cts  :'few  and  far  between, 
composed  chiefly  of  pious  families,  compactly  located,  and  homo- 
genious  in  character  and  sentiment.      In  other  cases  it  is  often 
not  until  a  lapse  of  years,  and  more  money  is  expended  inthe  sup- 
port of  the  Gospel  than  would  have  been  required  if  a  small  amount 
of  aid  had  at  the  outset  been  appropriated  to  this  object. 

4th.    This  aid  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  missionary  hir.self .      Most  of  those  sent  to  new  fields 
are  inexperienced  youth.      Among  their  many  trials  the  ./ant  of  a 
place  of  worship  is  often  prominent,  and  this,  with  ineffectual, 
perhaps  injudicious  efforts  to  secure  one,  is  frequently  a  chief 
hindrance  to  his  influence,  and  lei\ds  him  to  abandon  his  field,  and 
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perhaps  the  work  itself  in  despair." 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  historical  sketch 
of  church  building.      This  may  be  found  in  the  linutes  of  1851, 
page  75. 

In  connection  with  the  report  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  paper. 

In  1852  occurred  that  great  and  significant  event  of  our  de- 
nominational history,  the  Albany  Convention.      Iowa's  interest  in 
the  matter  is  manifest  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association 
at  their  meeting  in  June  of  this  year.      The  resolutions  are  as 
follows: 

First,  Resolved  -  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the  proposition 
to  hold  a  general  Congregational  convention  during  the  coming  autumn: 
believing  that  it  will  intend  to  promote  a  harmony  and  sympathy  be- 
tween ministers  and  churches  east  and  west,  and  afford  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  discussing  various  topics  relating  to  the  interests 
of  our  churches. 

Second,  Resolved  -  That  we  approve  of  Albany  as  the  plaoe  of 
holding  said  Convention;    or,  if  necessary  to  secure  a  full  New 
England  representation,  of  some  place  farther  eust. 

Mr.  Emerson  v:as  a  delegate.      ^robably  no  one  was  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  meeting  than  was  he.      Perhaps  no 
delegate  had  done  more  than  he  to  make  preparation  for  the  most  signi- 
ficant issue  of  the  meeting  -  the  launching  of  the  Church  Building 
Society . 

The  story  of  the  Convention  is  told  in  Pilgrims  of  Iowa, 
pages  105-107.    See  report  of  it  also  inthe  sketch  of  Julius  A.  Reed 
and  in  Reed's  Memorabilia. 
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H.  C.  Bowen  of  the  Independent  above  all  others  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  launching  the  Church  Building  Society.      Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  favored  the  enterprise.      Almost  all  the  other  leading  men  of 
the  east  opposed  it.      The  Iowa  delegation  stood  for  it,  none  more 
steadfastly  than  Mr.  Emerson.      A  resolution  presented  by  kr.  Bowen, 
and  seconded  by  Leaonard  2acon,  to  raise  ^50,000  for  church  building 
was  adopted,  and  the  "Congregational  Union11  was  organized,  one  clause 
of  the  Constitution  providing  for  "co-operation  in  building  meeting 
houses  and  parsonages."      This  was  an  after  thought  however,  an 
amendment,  but  the  stone  almost  rejected  by  the  builders  soon  became 
the  headstone  of  the  corner;    and  out  of  this  in  due  time  grew  our 
"Congregational  Church  Building  Society". 

The  sum  named  at  the  Convention  for  church  building  was  Fifty 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  amount  actually  raised  was  sixty  thousand, 
Mr.  Bowen  himself  giving  ten  thousand.      Iowa's  share  of  this  was 
eight  thousand,  and  thirty  two  Iowa  churches  were  aided  in  their 
buildings  by  this  fund.      The  influence  of  the  Convention  on  western 
Congregationalism  was  very  great.      Suspicions  were  removed,  and  the 
east  and  the  west  clasped  hands  in  practical  fellowship  as  they  had 
never  done  before. 

In  this  same  memorable  year,  1852,  Mr.  Emerson  became  Trustee 
of  Iowa  College.      He  had  been  interested  in  the  College  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  work  and  the  Mmitations 
of  his  health  and  strength  and  other  considerations,  he  was  not  avail- 
able for  such  an  office,  but  now  that  he  was  in  a  traveling  agency, 
and  a  pronounced  force  in  Congregational  circles,  he  was  made  a  Trustee, 
and  he  was  faithful  to  his  trust  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Fruits  of  his  missionary  labors  continue  to  appear.    In  1854 
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January  28th  he  organized  the  church  at  Copper  Creek,  and  the  same 
year  one  at  Teed's  Grove,  and  in  December  one  at  Elk  Creek. 

In  one  of  his  News  Letter  articles  (April  1866)  Mr.  Reed  says 
that  i>r.  Emerson  resided  in  Sabula  until  in  1855  when  he  "became  agent 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  then  made  his  home  in 
West  Union  near  Buckingham,  Tama  County.      Mr.  Reed  was  evidently 
slightly  in  error  in  this  statement,  for  Mr.  Emerson  was  still  in 
Sabula  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  wife  January  9,  1856.  Novem- 
ber 30,  1855  he  writes  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

"My  dear  wife  continues  slowly  to  decline.      She  has  been  near- 
ly tne  weeks  confined  to  her  bed.      The  original  disease,  a  typhoid 
fever  of  a  malignant  type,  has  been  attended,  and  followed  by  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.      Several  times  she  has  for  a 
few  days  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and  than  again  to  be 
near  the  end.      It  is  now  the  opinion  of  her  physicians  that  she  can- 
not recover.      For  several  weeks,  I  have  had  the  entire  care  of  her 
by  night  which  has  exhausted  me.      She  wishes  me  to  be  continually 
by  her;    when  I  remember  all  that  I  owe  to  God  thru  her  for  fourteen 
years  past,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  or  in  my  conscience  to 
deny  her  anything  she  wishes  in  this  season  of  trial.      She  regrets 
deeply  the  interruption  of  my  work,  but  thinks  it  will  not  continue 
long.      She  wishes  an  affectionate  remembrance  to  the  officers  of  the 
Association  whoa  she  has  so  long  indirectly  known.      These  days  pass 
sadly  away.      But  the  Lord  will  sustain  us;    for  this  will  you  not 
pray."    There  seems  to  be  here  a  break  in  the  letter,  and  then  con- 
tinues: 

"I  am  still  confined  at  the  side  of  my  dyi  g  wife.    Early  last 
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month  I  attended  a  council  at  Lyons.      Since  then  I  have  attended 
preaching  appointments  two  Sabbaths  in  destitute  neighborhoods, 
and  have  once  been  prevented  by  the  severity  of  thejweather.  My 
dear  wife  has  continued  steadily  to  decline.      Yesterday  we  had 
little  hope  she  would  continue  thru  the  day.      She  remarked  that 
Heaven  would  be  a  glorious  New  Year's  gift,  and  hoped  she  would  re- 
ceive it.      This  morning  she  is  a  little  revived.    She  has  been  four- 
teen weeks  in  bed,  and  all  that  time  a  dreadful  sufferer.  Her 
life  is  being  crushed  out  by  the  power  of  pain.      For  myself  I  am 
nearly  worn  out  with  sympathy,  with  her  sufferings,  and  impotent 
efforts  at  relief.      It  now  seems  as  if  I  could  never  entirely  re- 
cover from  the  blow;    but  I  am  in  God's  hand,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  all  things  well." 

January  12,  1856  he  writes  again: 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  4th  inst.  came  to  hand  this  morning. 
I  thank  you,  with  brethren  7/hipple  and  Tappan,  for  expressions  of 
sympathy.      They  are  grateful  beyond  measure  at  this  time.      I  wrote 
on  the  1st  inst.    saying  that  the  decease  of  my  dear  wife  was  near. 
Yesterday  she  was  consigned  to  the  grave.      She  died  a  little  after 
midnight  on  '/ednesday  morning.      She  continued  to  be  a  great  suf- 
ferer until  very  shortly  before  the  close.      About  half  an  hour  be- 
fore she  drew  the  last  breath  her  features,  long  distorted  with  an- 
guish, resumed  their  natural  expression,  and  her  death  seemed  easy 
as  an  infant's  sleep.      It  has  been  to  us  a  cruel  scene.      For  ten 
days  the  thermometer  has  stood  at  twenty  or  more  degrees  below  zero. 
The  day  and  night  in  which  she  was  dying  was  one  of  the  most  dismal 
we  ever  experienced  in  this  climate.      There  was  a  sad  correspondence 
between  the  groans  of  the  dear  sufferer  and  the  moaning  of  the  wintry 
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winds  without.      But  it  is  over  now,  and  she  is  at  reat.      Our  friends 
all  about  us  have  been  kind  as  brothers  and  sisters  could  be.  Yes- 
terday was  intensely  crowded,  and  our  beloved  pastor,  Rev.  A.  Harper, 
preached  an  impressive  and  cheering  sermon  from  the  text  "Precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints". 

I  shall  proceed  to  break  up  my  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Until 
x    as  married,  then  past  forty  years  of  age,  I  made  no  preparation 
for  life,  and  was  almost  always  in  debt  for  the  clothes  I  wore. 
Since  that  time,  for  her  sake  not  my  own,  we  have  constantly  with 
great  carefulness  and  great  painstaking  gathered  about  us  the  com- 
forts of  life.      In  this  the  Lord  has  made  us  in  a  measure  success- 
ful.     The  first  little  tenament  we  built  (at  DeWitt)  partly  with 
her  funds,  the  avails  of  her  own  hard  labor,  we  were  obliged  to  sell; 
as  Providence  called  us  to  another  field  of  labor.      The  avails  of 
that  sale  were  vested  partly  in  land,  that  has  now  been  sold  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  her  sickness.      The  sale  of  a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture which  I  do  no;  want,  and  cannot  keep,  will  pay  the  balance  of 
these  bills,  and  the  little  legacy  she  has  left  us  as  love  tokens 
to  friends  and  relatives.      These  dispersed,  and  my  home  broken  up 
will  be  a  scene  of  bitterness.      But  I  shall  drink  the  cup  to  its 
dregs,  and  the  everlasting  Arm  shall  sustain  me  while  doing  it.  Of 
children  we  have  none.      Two  orphans  we  have  adopted  -  now  sixteen 
years  of  age  -  are  a  co;nfort  to  me.      But  their  education  -  which, 
from  sickness  and  a  want  of  good  schools,  has  been  much  neglected,  will 
be  a  source  of  care  and  expense.      Brother  ^arper  who  occupies  a 
part  of  my  house,  will  take  the  boy.      As  to  the  daughter  it  was 
among  the  last  efforts  of  my  dear  wife  to  make  arrangements  with  a 
friend  to  have  her  taken  into  her  family  to  attend  school.      The  world 
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is  before  me.      Providence  may  guide.      It  does  not  now  seem  possible 
for  me  to  abandon  these  friends,  this  grave,  this  region,  th3  scene 
of  so  many  trying  and  yet  pleasing  associations.       Nor  does  it  seem 
possible  to  stay  here,  if  Iowa  is  to  be  the  field  of  my  missionary 
travel.      But  thru  Christ  strengthening  me  I  can  do  all  things.  To 
him  I  commit  my  case.      By  his  grace  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  trust 
him  like  a  child  while  I  work  for  him  like  a  man." 

No  doubt  it  was  immediately  after  his  wife's  death,  his  home 
being  broken  up,  that  he  made  a  change  of  location.      As  to  the  lo- 
cation there  are  contradictory  statements.      Mr«  Keed  says:  "When 
he  became  agent  of  the  American  missionary  Association  he  made  his 
home  in  West  Union,  near  Buckingham  in  Tama  County";    but  the  Min- 
utes for  1856  locates  him  at  DeWitt,  and  according  to  the  minutes 
he  is  still  at  DeWitt  in  1857.      However  my  copy  of  the  kinutes  for 
1857,  which  I  procured  from  itev.  W.  L.  Coleman,  has  a  pencil  mark  on 
the  margin,  indicating  that  he  was  then  at  Wolf  Creek,  Tama  County. 
Probably  DeWitt  was  his  headquarters  in  his  American  Home  Li^ssionary 
Association  agency  from  the  death  of  his  wife  until  his  second  mar- 
riage July  23,  1857,  and  that  immediately  after  that  they  set  up 
house  keeping  in  Tama  County  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buckingham,  now 
Traer.      His  second  wife  was  1  aria  ,  daughter  of  John  and  Calla 
(Stearns J  Farrar  of  Stoddard,  iiew  uampshire. 

In  his  agency  he  was  still  a  missionary,  tho  his  work  was  a 
little  more  like  that  of  a  Superintendent  of  Missions,  and  he  was 
also  more  or  less  of  a  financial  agent,  soliciting  contributions 
for  the  Society. 

In  1856,  the  first  ye-r  of  his  agency,  i^ay  23rd,  ho  organized 
the  church  at  Big  Rock.      ^une  21st  of  the  same  year,  he  organized  the 
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Buckingham  church.      In  a  communication  to  the  American  Missionary 
dated  Macon,  Linn  County  (undoubtedly  this  is  ..arion  instead  of 
Macon)  June  30,  1856,  he  tells  of  the  organisation  of  this  church, 
and  a  visit  to  ^ardin  County.      He  writes: 

M0n  the  15th  inst.  I  preached  to  interesting  audiences  at 
two  places  in  these  settlements.      Almost  the  entire  population  have 
come  to  the  place  within  two  years.      They  have  very  seldom  had 
preaching  of  any  kind.      They  have,  however,  established  a  Sabbath 
School,  and  in  connection  with  it,  sustain  a  prayer -meeting  on  the 
Sabbath.      I  was  exceedingly  interested    in  the  people.     They  have 
so  few  privileges,  and  it  seems  so  important  that  the  church  should 
be  organised  without  delay,  I  resolved  to  return  and  devote  the  next 
Sabbath  to  that  work,  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinances. 

The  following  week  I  devoted  chiefly  to  an  exploration  of  the 
neighboring  county  of  Hardin.      In  that  county  a  Congregational 
preacher  is  greatly  needed.      I  preached  two  evenings,  and  was  in- 
terested to  find  a  small  church  which  was  organized  in  Ohio  before 
starting  for  their  new  home  (This  is  the  211is  church  afterward 
moved  to  Iowa  Falls).      The  church  consists  of  eight  members,  all 
living  under  one  roof,  and  that  of  a  barn  hastily  put  up  as  a  shel- 
ter for  the  summer.      The  y  have  been  here  but  a  month,  but  already 
have  a  Sabbath  School  and  a  prayer  meeting  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  intend  soon  to  commence  another  four  miles  distant. 
They,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  light  to  all  that  region.      They  would  do 
much  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  a  faithful  minister.      The  region  affords 
an  interesting  and  inviting  field.     Who  will  go  and  look  after  these 
few  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  I  returned  to  Tama  County,  and  on 
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Saturday  held  a  meeting  preparatory  to  a  church  organisation  on  the 
Sabbarh.    The  business  was  conducted  in  entire  harmony.      There  was 
among  the  brethren  and  sisters  a  frank  and  full  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  Christian  character  and  church  standing  of  each.  Articles 
of  Faith  and  Covenant  were  adopted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
appointments  of  officers.      On  the  Sabbath  they  entered  publically 
into  Covenant,  and  united  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.      It  was 
the  first  observance  of  that  ordinance  in  that  whole  region.  It 
was,  we  trust,  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  such  occasions,  to  be 
continued  until  the  end  of  time.      The  church  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers all  heads  of  families.      I  parted  with  them  on  xonday  with 
sincere  reluctance.      I  should  love  to  be  their  mir-ister,  if  duty 
would  pemit.      A  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  some  of 
them  will  shew  how  intelligent  Christian  families  make  a  home 
in  a  new  country. 

About  a  year  since,  two  of  these  families,  young  people, 
came  together  from  the  east.      They  first  took  shelter  in  a  dilapi- 
dated leg  cabin  consisting  of  one  small  room,  and  that  destitute  of 
door,  window,  floor,  chimney,  and  almost  of  roof.      They  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  bring  with  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lumber  to 
put  the  old  cabin  in  condition  to  shelter  them  without  delay.  The 
next  step  was  to  purchase  of  government  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land, 
.hen  one  of  them  proceeded  to  erect  a  large  barn  such  as  every  wes- 
tern farmer  is  glad  to  have,  if  he  is  able.      Temporary  partitions 
were  put  up,  and  into  it  both  families  moved.      Some  other  friends 
came  to  the  settlement,  a  short  time  since,  who,  like  themselves,  on 
arriving,  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.      A  part  of  the  barn  was 
cleared,  and  two  more  families  were  admitted.      Subsequently  another 
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family  came  to  share  the  hospitality  of  the  rest,  while  their  own 
habitation  was  being  made  tenantable.      So  that  when  I  spent  a  night 
with  them,  there  were  five  families  lodged  in  that  same  barn,  em- 
bracing- twelve  adults  and  about  as  many  children.      Of  these  adults, 
eleven  are  professors  of  religion,  belonging  to  four  denominations  of 
Christians.      Seldom  have  1  met  anywhere  a  warmer  welco  e,  or  wit- 
nessed more  of  genuine  Christian  refinement,  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness.     Under  this  roof  I  found  five  of  the  seven  individuals  of 
which  our  church  is  composed.      A  lady  of  one  of  the  mansions  of 
the  neighborhood  remarked  to  me  that  she  had  left  her  piano  because 
when  they  arrived  there  would  be  no  place  for  it;    but  since  she  had 
a  barn  to  live  in,  she  must  seed  for  it,  for  its  absence  was  a  great 
privation.     We  trust  it  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  are  sure  its 
music  will  be  as  rich  as  when  it  cheered  the  apartments  of  her 
eastern  home. 

The  great  mass  of  those  thus  situated  have  been  nurtured  amid 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  an  eastern  village.      They  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  process  of  founding  a  church  in  the  wilderness,  yet 
they  are  appointed  by  Christ  for  this  purpose.    They  are  his  agents 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  Christian  empire. 

I  left  on  Monday  the  23rd,      Just  as  I  reached  this  place 
next  day  my  horse  took  fright,  and  I  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  with 
considerable  violence.      I  am  now  kindly  cared  for  in  the  house  of  a 
brother  minister.  (Albert  Lanson)    I  have  been  here  nearly  a  week  un- 
able without  great  pain  to  move.      ky  bruises  are  worse  than  was  at 
first  supposed,  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  long  confined.      My  horse 
ran  furiously  thru  the  streets.      The  carriage  was  made  a  perfect 
wreck,  its  fragments  scattered  in  all  directions.      It  cannot  be 
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repaired  so  as  to  be  fit  for  service." 

Evidently  the  missionary  was  soon  repaired,  and  another  ve- 
hicle of  some  sort  provided,  for  the  next  month  we  find  him  back  in 
Hardin  County.      Mr.  C.  M.  Duran  of  Eldora  writes: 

"in  July  of  1856  Rev.  Oliver  Emerson  of  Sabula,  passed  thru 
Eldora,  and  preached  to  the  few  people  that  were  there."      It  was 
twelve  years  Vefore  the  Eldora  church  was  organized. 

eptember  29th  of  this  same  year  he  was  moderator  of  the  Coun- 
cil which  organized  the  church  at  V/aterloc;  and  it  was  doubtless 
thru  his  influence  that  they  turned  for  a  time  for  assistance  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  rather  than  to  the  American  Home 
i.iissionary  Society. 

There  is  at  hand  a  record  of  his  relation  to  the  McGregor 
church.      In  December  of  1856  he  writes: 

"I  arrived  on  the  31st  ult,  at  McGregor,  in  Clayton  County, 
sixty  miles  from  Dubuque  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Prairie  du 
Chien.      This  is  the  terminus  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road (the  Milwaukee),  and  is  rapidly  improving.      In  the  spring  the 
population  was  280  -  it  is  row  more  than  700.    I  remained  a  week  en- 
gaged every  day  in  meeting  either  for  business  or  preaching.  Several 
individuals  wished  a  church  organized,  but  yet  were  in  doubt  whether 
the  time  had  arrived.      It  was  a  case  that  seemed  to  demand  exper- 
ienced counsel.      To  me  it  seemed  clear,  but  1  preferred  that  others 
should  share  the  responsibilities." 

The  church  was  organized  January  4,  1857.      Mr.  Emerson  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  number  was  only  seven,  but  they  are  all  intelligent, 
active  and  devoted  Christians. 
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This  is  considered  prospectively  the  most  important  point 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  between  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul.  The 
gathering  of  a  church  there  was  an  important  object.      The  immigra- 
tion upon  the  opening  of  navigation  will  be  very  large.      They  were 
expecting  to  secure  in  connection  with  another  church  the  labors  of 
an  able  and  faithful  minister,  who  had  lately  cor.e  from  Connecticut, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  that  advised  the  organisation.  (This 
was  Rev.  Joseph  Bloomer,  who  died  the  following  year). 

After  preaching  and  visiting  two  or  three  days,  I  returned  to 
Liira,  the  residence  of  your  missionary,  Rev.  S.  D.  Helms.  In 
making  that  journey,  fifty  miles,  I  had  to  face  a  northwest  wind, 
with  the  thermometer  twenty  degrees  below  zero.      Sxposed  to  the 
bleak  winds  of  the  prairie,  it  was  all  I  could  endure.      I  exper- 
ienced, however,  no  ill  effects,  except  excessive  exhaustion,  and 
the  freezing  of  a  part  of  my  face.      On  Sunday  the  13th,  I  preached 
a  missionary  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  and  made  a  collec- 
tion.     The  attendance  was  not  large  as  the  people  were  widely  scat- 
tered, and  the  thermometer  stood  at  sunrise,  forty  degrees  below 
zero,  with  the  mercury  freezing.      It  was  the  coldest  day  known  in 
that  region  since  white  men  occupied  the  country. 

I  spent  the  last  Sabbath  in  Durango  in  Dubuque  County,  where 
a  young  licentiate  was  recently  stationed.      liy  labors  seemed  ac- 
ceptable and  useful.        I  engaged  to  aid  him  in  a  series  of  meetings* 

My  home  is  broken  up,  and  my  heart  is  desolate.      I  am  glad 
that  I  am  so  much  hearer  Heaven.      I  am  a  dull  scholar  in  the  school 
of  providence,  but  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  ay    trial  has 
done  me  a  little  good.      I  try  to  realize  that  the  Lord  leads  me, 
an-  that  my  pilgrimage  is  traced  in  wisdom  and  mercy  by  His  finger." 
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He  had  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  more  than  a  score  of 
churches;    and  from  first  to  last  assisted  in  the  organization  of  at 
least  twenty  fiva  churches  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

In  1861  Mr.  Emerson  was  back  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Heme 
Missionary  Society.      His  first  cormission  in  this  second  term  of 
service  is  dated  October  1st,  1861,  but  before  that  he  had  returned 
to  Sabula;     and  at  the  June  meeting  o:  the  Association  at  ''aterloo 
of  this  year  we  find  him,  with  Secret ary  Badger  of  New  York  and  Dr. 
jiagoun,  pleading  the  cause  of  Home  Missions. 

The  shot  at  Sumpter,  and  other  shots  of  like  import  convinced 
him  that  slavery  v/as  doomed,  and  that  his  contention  with  the  Ameri- 
can Hore  missionary  Society  was  a  dead  issue.      -^e  must  have  felt 
too  all  along  that  it  was  an  anomolous,  unnatural,  unbecoming,  and  to 
some  extent  an  irritating  and  devisive  thing,  that  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  should  be  doing  missionary  work  in  Iowa.  No 
doubt  he  was  glad  enough  to  bw  back  in  his  proper  place,  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.      His  first  report  in  this 
second  term  of  his  hoire  missionary  service  begins  with  the  War.  He 
was  in  it  as  much  as  a  civilian  could  be.      ne  writes: 

"The  first  Sabbath  of  my  last  quarter  was  made  one  of  affect- 
ing interest,  by  a  call  to  preach  a  funeral  serir.cn  for  two  young 
men,  sons  of  one  of  our  deacons.      (This  was  at  Sabula) .      One  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  b^ll  in  the  battle  of  Ft.  Donelson,  and  the  other 
died  in  a  hospital  at  St.  Louis  of  pneurrcnia,  contracted  by  fatigue 
and  hardship  in  the  service  of  his  country.    The  former  was  a  member 
of  the  same  church  as  his  parents,  and  the  latter  gave  evidence  of 
saving  faith  in  Christ  during  his  last  sickness.      Their  deaths 
occurred  within  three  ^eeks  of  each  other.      They  belonged  to  the  2nd 
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Regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteers,  whose  gallant  bearing  on  several  occasions 
won  the  special  commendation  of  their  commanding  General,  and  whose 
flag,  riddled  with  bullet  holes,  was  subsequently  received  by  our 
State  Legislature  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  was  hung  over  the 
Speaker's  chair  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Another 
member  of  the  same  family,  who  was  with  his  brother,  in  danger  and 
death,  has  since  returned  on  furlough,  with  health  so  impaired  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  recover  the  vigor  he  took  with 
him  to  the  camp.      It  may  be  also  stated,  that  the  other  deacon  of 
that  same  church  has  lost  a  son-in-law  in  the  war;    and  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  has  a  widowed  daughter  and  three  young  children  thrown 
upon  him  for  shelter  and  support.      Multitudes  all  about  us  are 
groaning  under  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  crisis,  but  families 
that  suffer  as  these  do  have  other  things  to  think  of. 

On  my  whole  field,  the  only  denomination  sustaining  regular 
preaching,  besides  our  own,  is  the  Methodist.      With  them  we  have  a 
definite  understanding,  so  that  the  same  place  of  worship  are  occupied 
on  alternate  Sabbaths  by  the  same  congregation,  but  different  minis- 
ters.     At  this  place  where  both  denominations  have  houses  of  worship, 
the  preaching  is  held  at  different  times,  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
the  Sabbath  Schools  arranged  in  the  same  manner.      The  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  is  held  at  the  two  houses,  and  conducted  by  the  two  pastors 
alternately.      It  is  to  be  desired  that  similar  arrangements  were 
more  general  in  the  small  settlements  at  the  west,  thus  allowing 
home  irissionaries  to  extend  their  labors  further  into  the  waste  places 
of  the  region  about  them. 

We  must  apply  to  your  Society  for  help  another  year,  tho  we 
hope  to  call  for  a  sum  less  than  last  year.      If  I  am  allowed  to 
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continue  on  this  field  I  feel  that  we  must  soon  bring  the  churches 
to  a  self  sustaining  position.      If  the  amount  that  we  ask  for  is 
thot  to  be  beyond  our  due  proportion,  please  say  so  without  reserve, 
and  we  will  call  on  the  churches  to  say  what  is  their  duty  in  the 
premises.      This  villianous  rebellion  proves  that  a  large  part  of 
our  country  has  scarcely  received  at  all  any  Gospel  that  deserves 
the  name.      When  by  its  fleets  and  armies  the  government  has  proved 
itself  able  to  protect  its  citizens,  while  proclaiming  all  over  the 
land  such  truth  as  the  people  need  to  hear,  there  will  be  demand  for 
Home  Missionary  labor,  such  as  ministers  and  churches  have  hardly 
begun  to  realize.      The  most  needy  portion  of  the  field,  so  far  from 
having  been  occupied  and  cultivated,  has  remained  almost  an  unknown 
land.      No  one  imagined  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  south, 
until  this  rebellion  had  disclosed  it.      While  our  foreign  missionaries 
have  been  constantly  finding  or  makinglfor  themselves  new  facilities 
for  access  to  the  most  barbarous  tribes  all  over  the  pagan  world, 
ho";e  missionaries  have  been  banished  or  shut  out  from  half  of  the 
territory  of  their  native  land  -  from  territory  they  had  chosen  to 
occupy,  only  because  they  longed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  that  por- 
tion of  their  countrymen  whose  need  of  it  was  the  most  pressing. 
Since  these  barriers  are  now  being  removed,  as  we  trust  forever,  it 
is  time  for  Christians  all  over  the  loyal  states  to  inquire  whether 
they  are  as  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at 
the  south  as  they  have  been  tc  sustain  the  authority  of  the  government 
in  that  afflicted  and  degraded  portion  of  the  land.      If  the  demand 
for  the  Gospel  at  the  south  in  coming  years  should  be  equal  to  the 
need  of  it,  then  the  Northwest  must  take  care  of  itself  or  help  take 
care  of  the  south  besides.      Let  us  pray  that  Ethiopia,  on  both  sides 
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of  the  Atlantic,  may  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God," 

In  a  second  report  (his  name  withheld,*  September  of  1863  he 
takes  up  the  same  theme.      He  raises  the  question,  how  missionaries 
are  to  live  on  reduced  salaries  with  the  cost  of  living  at  war  prices, 
and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  war  against  slavery,  and  the  part 
of  the  minister  in  it: 

"But  ministers  at  the  west,  and  perhaps  thru  the  vountry, 
have  another  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  present  crisis.      The  struggle 
in  which  our  country  is  engaged,  especially  since  the  policy  was 
adopted  of  trying  to  save  the  nation  by  the  destruction  of  slavery,  is 
sure  to  involve  the  highest  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  political, 
issues.      Your  missionaries  are  united  in  the  conviction  that  the 
dearest  interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  liberty,  thruout  the 
world,  are  identified  with  the  success  of  the  nation  in  the  fearful 
struggle  in  which  it  is  engaged.      They  believe  that  the  cause  of 
our  Government,  especially  while  pursuing  the  present  policy,  is 
not  only  just  but  holy.      Moreover,  with  the  genuine  home  missionary, 
patriotism  is  a  passion.      In  obedience  to  its  suggestions,  he  has 
chosen  the  field  of  his  labor,  and  marked  out  the  course  of  action 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  is  to  li  ve  and  die.      His  life  has 
been  one  long  prayer  for  the  removal  of  that  one  great  crime,  that 
has  so  long  held  over  us  the  indignant  frown  of  God,  and  subjected 
us  to  the  pity  of  the  good  and  the  soorn  of  the  wioked  thruout  the 
world.      He  believes  that  the  west  is,  and  is  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
nation;    that  the  health  of  the  body  politio  for  all  ooming  time  must 
depend  on  the  quality  of  those  moral  and  religious  principles,  whioh 
as  a  vital  current,  shall  flow  to  the  extremities  from  this  great 
center  of  national  vitality  and  power.    ^Vie  year  1860  is  not  to  be 
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the  last  in  which  ,  tho  there  may  be  four  aspirants  to  the  Presi- 
dency, every  one  of  then  shall  be  western  sen,      -ior  is  this  7ear 
1863  the  last  in  which  the  Nation's  fate  shall  hang  on  the  issues  of 
battles,  of  more  kinds  than  one,  to  be  fought  in  the  heart  of  this 
great  valley,      With  such  views  the  present  struggle  must  be  to 
your  missionaries  one  of  absorbing  interest.      They  ;a:mot  but  feel 
that  to  themselves  and  their  people  the  duty  cf  sustaining  themselves 
and  their  government  is  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  that  the  motives 
and  encouragement  to  do  this  are  a  part  of  the  Jospel  needed  for 
the  hour.      It  mingles  in  their  thots  by  day,  and  their  dreams  by 
night.      It  goes  with  them  into  business,  and  social  intercourse, 
into  the  study  and  the  pulpit. 

Thus  believing  they  have  therefore  spoken,      T.nen  the  govern- 
ment has  wanted  men  the  evangelical  ministry  of  the  west  have  stood 
up  together  as  a  band  of  recruiting  officers  urging  the  people  to 
enlist,  and  telling  them  that  tho  their  services  can  never  be  paid 
for  in  gold,  they  will  be  sure  of  a  nation's  gratitude,  and  of  the 
consciousness  of  suffering  in  a  noble  cause,      liany  of  them  have  not 
only  sent  their  sons  and  brothers  to  the  field,  but  have  enlisted  them- 
selves, and  are  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  country,      Mien  the  people  have 
needed  instruction  as  to  the  issues  involved  and  the  necessities  of 
crushing  the  rebellion  with  an  unsparing  hand,  their  ministers  have 
given  it  in  precept  upon  precept.     When  they  have  needed  faith  and 
courage  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  more  crushing  burdens 
of  bereavement  which  the  war  has  brot  with  it  ministers  have  spoken 
the  language  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  war  this  was  no  costly  service. 
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'.Vhen  the  bombardment  of  Sumpter  electrified  the  nation,  the  shock 
was  felt  in  its  full  force  in  the  west.      The  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  government  was  for  a  time  so  slack  as  scarcely  to 
be  appreciated  at  all.      But  that  state  of  things  no  longer  exists. 
Since  the  President's  Proclamation  of  September,  and  the  annual 
elections,  every  element  of  hostility  to  the  government  has  been  put 
in  agitation  with  a  fury  that  for  a  long  time  vras  constantly  increas- 
ing.     As  the  issues  involved  become  more  momentous  they  feel  that 
it  is  no  time  to  speak  or  act  less  earnestly  than  in  former  times. 
A  persistence  in  the  course  then  pursued,  with  the  consent,  if  not  the 
approbation  of  the  great  majority,  is  now  bringing  on  your  missionaries 
the  strife  of  tongues;    and  numbers  refuse  to  attend  on  their  minis- 
try, or  sustain  them  in  it.      What  God  may  have  in  store  for  us  we 
do  not  know.      But,  for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  present  will  be  to  many  of  them  a  year  of 
trial  without  a  parallel  in  the  experience  of  the  past." 

In  his  communication  from  Sabula,  published  February  1864, 
he  tells  of  a  missionary  box  and  a  visit  to  New  England: 

"A  short  time  since,  we  received  a  large  and  valuable  package 
of  clothing  from  the  ladies  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which  came,  as 
we  were  informed,  thru  your  recommendation.      This    with  two  other 
similar  favors  received  earlier  in  the  season,  caused  us  to  "abound11 
in  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  wardrobe;     so  that  we  are  not  only 
better  supplied  than  ever  before,  but  have  just  forwarded  a  box  of 
what  remained  above  our  needs  to  Mr.  Guernsey,  your  agent,  to  be 
distributed  elsewhere.      These  donations  have  helped  save  the  ^-.eans 
of  visiting  New  England,  with  my  family. 

It  was  indeed  a  blessing,  both  to  ourselves  and  friends,  to 
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enjoy  this  privilege  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years.    This  was 
only  the  third  journey  that  1  have  taken  to  my  native  State,  since  I 
left  it,  more  than  twenty  six  years  ago.      I  came  back  with  the  im- 
pression, that  if  a  nan  of  intelligence  and  culture  finds  it  in  the 
line  of  his  duty  to  live  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  he  has  indeed 
a  favored  lot.      But  if  life  is  to  be  valued  for  the  usefulness  that 
can  grow  out  of  it,  then  the  Western  Home  Missionary  has  a  position 
of  almost  unequalled  interest  and  importance.       Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  world  affords  a  work  in  which  a  faithful  nan, 
with  humble  talents,  and  scanty  resources,  and  obscure  position,  can 
accomplish    so  much.       Nor  do  I  think  there  are  more  than  a  few 
classes  of  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  whose  temporal  wants  are 
better  cared  for  than  those  of  the  .-.issionaries  under  the  patronage 
of  your  Society.      The  privations  belonging  to  our  work  are  chiefly 
such  as  money  will  not  supply. 

Our  return,  on  the  10th  of  October,  afforded  new  proof  of  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  our  work,  and  fresh  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  it.      Since  then  we  have  received  tw  o  very  valuable  fami- 
lies into  the  church,  embracing  four  members,  and  others  will,  I 
trust,  unite  soon.      The  Sabbath  Scho  1  continues  to  flourish.  In- 
deed, our  house,  though  large  enough  for  the  worshiping  assembly,  is 
too  small  for  the  Sabbath  School.      Our  prayer  meetings,  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  in  union  with  Methodists,  are  now  separate;  and 
each  denomination  will  sustain  its  own.      The  hamony  remains  as 
formerly.      During  the  quarter,  a  Bible  Society,  has  been  formed,  and 
a  despoitory  will,  we  trust,  soon  be  established  in  the  village. 
Last  week  I  attended  a  convention  at  our  State  capital  in  behalf  of 
the  Army  Sanitary  Commission.      This  cause  absorbs  very  much  of  our 
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sympathy  and  interest,  but  not  as  much  as  it  deserves." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  jubilant,  and  it  had  renewed 
his  youth.        In  the  fall  of  1865  he  writes: 

"When  I  returned  here  near  five  years  since,  it  was  with  an 
i.m  pression  that  my  health  was  so  far  impaired  as  to  make  it  no 
longer  practicable  to  travel  and  preach  as  in  previous  years.  3ut 
the  close  of  the  was  has  removed  a  burden  from  my  heart  and  hands ; 
has  revived  my  spirits,  and  seems  to  have  improved  my  health,  so  as 
to  make  me  regret  the  engagements  that  prevent  my  laboring  in  several 
destitute  places,  where  *  planted  churches  in  years  gone  by,  and 
which  seem  likely  to  perish  for  want  of  ministerial  labor.  Beside, 
there  is  more  call  for  preaching,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  listen, 
than  for  several  years  past.      While  the  war  continued,  many  of  us 
felt  constrained  to  preach  on  various  subjects  relating  to  it  in 
a  way  that  gave  deep  offense  to  many  of  our  hearers.      But  the  dif- 
ficulty is  now  removed.      God  has  so  interposed  in  our  affairs  as  to 
give  even  wicked  men  such  an  impression  of  His  overruling  providence 
as  they  never  had  before;    while  the  bereavements  occasioned  by  the 
war  seen  to  be  inclining  all  classes  to  seek,  or  at  least  accept,  the 
consolations  of  t he  Gospel. 

I  have  received  several  earnest  calls  to  labor  in  destitute 
places,  which  I  could  not  accept  while  present  engagements  continue.  I 
have  however  visited  several  settlements  where  I  have  not  preached  for 
years,  and  have  been  cheered  by  renewing  old  acquaintances,  and  by 
tokens  of  a  wide  and  effectual  door  of  usefulness  opening,  if  there 
were  only  time  and  opportunity  to  enter.      There  are  within  thirty 
miles  or  less  four  or  five  churches  that  are  languishing  in  destitution, 
to  which  it  seems  to  me  that,  while  it  continues,  an  occasional  visit 
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from  a  minister  would  be  highly  beneficial.      To  all  these  churches 
I  have  preached  in  past  years,  and  nearly  all  were  gathered  in  my 
labors.      There  was  a  very  great  destitution  of  evangelical  preach- 
ing of  any  kind.      This  region  outside  of  the  large  towns  is  not  as 
well  suplied  with  evangelical  preaching  as  it  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago;    I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  this  and  adjoining 
counties.      I  think  the  same  is  true  of  the  northwestern  states  in 
general.      Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result: 

1st.    The  occupation  of  vast  territory  is  constantly  creating 
new  centers  of  influence  where  the  Gospel  is  demanded. 

2nd.    The  increased  expense  of  living  has  led  numbers  of 
ministers  from  seeming  necessity,  to  abandon  the  work,  or  to  de- 
vote less  of  their  time  and  strength  than  formerly  to  its  prose- 
cution. 

3rd.    The  diffusion  of  books  and  papers,  the  improvement  of 
our  Sabbath  and  public  schools,  the  quickening  of  the  general  mind 
by  recent  events,  and  the  removal  to  the  country  of  a  larger  number 
than  formerly  of  intelligent  families,  is  creating  a  demand  for  a 
higher  standard  of  culture  and  efficiency  in  the  ministry  than  was 
deemed  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  our  settlement. 

4th.    The  facilities  for  acquiring  wealth,  constantly  in- 
creasing, are  not  only  drawing  numbers  from  the  ministry,  but  prevent- 
ing many  from  engaging  in  the  work.      No  want  of  our  country  is  more 
pressing  than  an  increase  of  able  and  devoted  ministers." 

In  1866  at  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Home  Missions  in  I0wa 
he  gave  an  address  on  the  Congregational  Itineracy;    some  of  the 
other  themes  of  the  occasion  being  Early  Pioneer  'fork,  by  Julius  A. 
Reed  of  course;    Growth  of  Congregationalism  by  Je;»se  Guernsey;  and 
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Iowa  as  it  is  to  be,  by  George  Thatcher. 

In  the  News  Letter  of  March  1867  Mr.  Emerson  gives  a  really 
remarkable  pen  picture  of  early  Iowa.      He  is  writing  an  obituary 
of  "rs,  -*ary  Hunter  of  weep  Creek  Township,  Clinton  County.    He  says: 

"The  region  to  which  she  came  in  1842,  and  fro.-^  which  she 
has  departed  to  the  better  land,  was  then  a  wilderness,  both  in  its 
moral  and  physical  aspects.      Not  long  before  the  attempt  was  made 
to  gather  the  people  for  worship,        The  man  who  made  the  experiment 
not  only  failed  to  find  either  a  place  to  preach  or  an  audience  to 
address,  but  even  a  family  that  would  give  him  shelter  for  the 
night  without  pay.      The  man  who  did  act  as  "mine  host"  not  only  took 
his  dollar,  nearly  if  not  quite  the  last  he  had,  but  entertained  or 
abused  him  as  the  case  may  be  with  a  long  discourse  intending  to 
show  how  expensive  and  how  useless  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
naming  one  of  his  own  relations,  who  after  accumulating  a  good  deal 
of  property  by  close  economy  and  hard  work,  united  with  the  church, 
and  thru  the  rapacity  and  cunning  of  the  preacher,  was  soon  reduced 
to  poverty.      But  after  the  arrival  of  a  family  trained  under  her 
example  and  influence  no  minister  of  any  denomination  failed  to  find 
at  their  house  an  illustration  of  genuine  western  hospitality  as 
well  as  a  few  at  least  who  wished  to  hear  him  preach. 

In  those  ciays  each  man  lived  from  necessity  in  his  owr.  log 
cabin,  built  in  the  same  style  of  rude  simplicity,  on  land  belonging 
to  the  government,  the  settler  hoping  at  some  future  day  to  make  it 
his  own  by  paying  what  seemed  to  many  an  exorbitant  demand  of  one  and 
a  quarter  dollars  per  acre.      The  pioneer  soon  expends  all  the  little 
stock  of  means  he  brot  with  him  in  making  a  home  and  the  most  scanty 
provisions  for  his  family.      His  farm  as  yet  produces  very  little, 
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and  for  that  he  has  no  available  market.      In  these  conditions,  in- 
telligent, industrious  Christian  families  often  live  for  years  in 
a  condition  of  utter  poverty  that  can  scarcely  be  realized  as  neces- 
sary or  even  decent  by  those  who  have  never  encountered  the  vicis- 
situdes of  making  a  home  in  the  wilderness.      It  is  this  utter 
poverty  and  destitution  of  all  the  people  alike  that  makes  a  chief 
difficulty  in  planting  the  Gospel  in  new  settlements  of  the  west. 
Thus  it  happened  that  few  families  could,  without  serious  inconven- 
ience, invite  the  minister  to  share  such  comforts  as  their  humble 
homes  afforded.      Those  who  could  receive  him  with  Christian  hospi- 
tality were  few  and  far  between. 

The  writer  then  preached  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  princi- 
pal settlements  of  Jackson  and  Clinton  Counties.      In  all  the  region 
the  families  that  were  willing  and  able  to  make  him  at  home,  not 
only  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
faith  and  polity  of  the  Pilgrims,  were  valued  above  a  prize,  both 
for  their  scarcity  and  worth.      7e  could  amost  number  them  all  on 
our  finger    ends.      These  mi  isters  of  hospitality  to  the  pilgrim 
missionary  were  indeed  a  humble  service,  but  how  this  work  could 
possibly  have  been  done  without  them  is  a  problem  which  time  and  re- 
flection have  failed  to  solve.      It  often  seems  as  evident  that  God 
selected  these  families  and  sent  them  on  pilgrimage  to  these  western 
wilds,  directing  each  where  to  put  up  hi3  tabernacle,  as  that  he  sent 
the  minister  to  preach  to  them,  or  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  glorious  land  over  which  the  forces  in  industry,  science  and 
religion  are  now  working  such  miracles  of  changes.      These  Christian 
pioneers  are  usually  unnured  to  poverty  and  toil,  else  they  would 
never  undertake  or  they  would  certainly  break  down  in  the  prosecution 
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of  the  work.      Of  course  they  have  had  few  advantages  of  culture  and 
realize,  as  others  do,  but  little  of  the  importance  of  their  task. 
They  live  and  die  in  obscurity,  and  their  memory  may  soon  be  forgotten, 
but  to  the  great  results  of  planting  a  Christian  civilization  in  the 
land,  their  task  is  as  indispensable  and  perhaps  as  different  as  the 
most  elaborate  efforts  of  the  statesman  or  the  scholar." 

In  his  report  of  May  1867  he  dwells  upon  the  destitution  of 
country  districts,  and  the  evils  of  sectarianism: 

"This  country  is,  in  regard  to  a  supply  of  the  means  of 
grace,  a  sample  of  what  may  be  found  in  every  part  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  states.      Nearly  all  the  ministers  regularly  devoted  to 
their  work  live  in  the  towns.      We  think  that,  with  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  population,  they  enjoy  full  one  half  and  that  vastly 
the  best  half  of  all  the  ministerial  labor  in  the  country.  While 
each  of  these  towns  has  two  or  more  ministers  preaching  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  doctrines,  altho  one  good  chapel  would  hold  all  the 
people,  and  one  minister  would  do  as  well  or  better  than  morej  the 
other  three  quarters  or  more  of  the  people  never  think  of  having  but 
one  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  not  one  settlement  in  ten, 
I  think,  can  get  even  that.      Some  have  none  at  all.      The  great 
majority  get  a  hurried  visit  from  a  minister  once  in  two,  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  this  by  arrangement    between  the  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations.      I  am  more  and  more  oppressed  by  the  folly  and 
sin  of  our  sectarian  divisions.      The  evil  is  so  appalling  and  so 
obvious  that  I  do  hope  there  is  to  be  a  deliverance  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.    When,  or  by  what  agency,  God  only  knows." 

The  Secretaries  at  New  York  put  as  a  caption  to  his  next 
report.  February  of  1868    -  IN  HIS  ELEMENT .         He  says; 
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"I  have  never  been  more  conscious  of  being  in  the  path  of 
duty,  have  seldom  or  never  enjoyed  better  health,  for  a  year  to- 
gether, in  my  life,  and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  have 
n  t  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  work,  as  for  the 
year  now  closdd.      Nearly  every  sermon  I  have  preached  has  been  at  a 
time  and  place  where,  for  the  time  being,  the  people  would  have  had 
no  preaching  at  all,  but  for  my  presence,  and  where  some  of  them  feel 
that  they  have  little  other  preaching  they  can  value    or  profit  by. 
To  preach  to  the  destitute  I  have  felt  thru  life  to  be  my  vocation. 
This  I  resolved  upon  when,  in  early  life,  after  anxious  thot,  I  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  going  to  the  heathen.      To  this  resolve  I  have  in 
good  measure,  adhered,  tho  not  as  persistently  as  I  now  wish  I  had 
done.      During  the  past  year  I  have  been  fully  in  my  element,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  and  have  never  been  happier  in  my  work.  I 
feel  that  "I  dwell  among  my  own  people"  having  the  warn  attachments 
of  many  and  in  a  great  measure  the  reppect  of  those  who  hate  the  great 
truths  I  preach,  and  hate  me  for  preaching  them.      The  saddest  thing 
about  my  mission  is  the  scantiness  of  the  results  I  can  show  for  the 
toil,  time  and  money  that  have  been  expended  in  its  prosecution. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  united  with  the  church  at  Elk 
River  six  by  letter,  and  one  by  profession.      With  that  at  Sterling, 
three  by  letter  and  two  by  profession.       ;ith  that  at  Cottonsville  one 
by  letter  and o ne  by  profession,  making  fourteen  in  all.      During  the 
last  quarter  I  have  made  arrangements  to  organize  a  church  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  members  in  an  obscure  corner  of  my  field,  and  a  council 
is  called  to  complete  that  work.      IVhile  working  to  effect  the  organi- 
zation I  have  been  circulating  a  subscription  for  a  house  of  worship, 
which  is  advanced  so  far  as  to  give  a  comfortable  assurance  of  success, 
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if  other  churches  who  have  sanctuaries  will  aid  us,  thru  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  as  we  are  led  to  expect. 

When  this  work  is  done  there  will  be  five  organized  churches  of 
my  field,  all  depending  for  instruction  and  guidance  on  what  one  feeble 
man  can  do.      But  they  embrace  an  aggregate  resident  membership  of 
only  one  hundred  and  one  persons.      And  yet  these  few  shpep  in  the 
wilderness  are  so  widely  scattered  that  they  need  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel  in  at  least  nine  different  places.      During  the  year  I  have 
preached  statedly  tho  at  distant  intervals  in  all  these  places  but 
one,  and  administered  to    these  and  other  Christians  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.      The  other  neighborhood,  where  some  of  our  members 
reside,  and  where  I  would  go  were  it  possible,  has  no  preaching  of 
any  kind.      The  three  smallest  of  these  churches  have  been  organized 
the  longest,  and  are  no  stronger  in  members  today  than  when  first 
formed.      The  largest  of  these  churches  has,  during  the  past  year,  lost 
several  by  emigration;    and  others  will  take  their  departure  in  the 
spring.      Thus  these  feeble  churches,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
west,  are  constantly  depleted.      Our  most  intelligent,  enterprising, 
Christian  families  are  pushing  into  the  new  regions  west  and  south 
of  us.      This  we  accept  as  the  order  of  providence,  as  necessary  to 
save  our  vast  domain  from  anarchy  and  barbarism;    but  it  imposes  on 
the  older  states  of  the  west  a  herculean  task.      And  this  process  of 
migration  is  constantly  increasing.      The  removal  of  slavery,  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  opening  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goldmines,  are  draining  of  their  very  life  blood,  the  states 
that  cluster  about  the  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  your  Society  has  been  brot 
into  being  for  such  a  time  as  this.      In  diffusing  intelligence  and 
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piety  thru  these  regions,  the  church  has  a  harder  task  than  the  nation 
had  in  putting  flown  the  rebellion.    If  the  Gospel  does  its  necessary 
work,  in  saving  our  nation  in  the  present  crisis,  it  will  be  the 
mightiest  achievement  in  modern  times,  -  almost  equal  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  primitive  disciples. 

It  is  now  twenty  six  years  since  I  first  received  your  com  - 
mission  to  labor  in  this  region.      I  have  not  held  a  commission  of 
your  Society  quite  half  of  the  time,  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  its  work,  nor  to  be  grateful  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  generosity  with  which  I  have  been  treated.      That  I  have 
had  even  an  obscure  and  humble  part  in  such  a  work  has  been  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  my  life.      I  deem  it  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  I 
have  been  kept  in  this  region  to  which  my  earlier  missionary  life 
was  devoted.      My  increasing  conviction  is,  that  a  vast  amount  of 
ministerial  character  and  life  are  wasted  by  frequent  removals." 

lie  is  still  in  his  element  as  he  reports  again  in  May  of  1868. 

"The  last  quarter  commenced  with  the  organization  of  a  church 
at  Deep  Creek  and  Waterford.      The  name  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
two  adjoining  townships  where  the  members  reside.        These  persons, 
fourteen  in  number,  are  all  of  New  England  origin,  all  heard  of  fami- 
lies, and  all  persons  of  unquestioned  piety.      All  that  can  be  done 
for  them  at  present  is  to  visit  them  once  in  four  weeks  preaching 
one  sermon  in  each  place  on  the  Sabbath  with  occasional  services  on 
a  week  day  evening.      Whether  a  church  can  live  on  such  fare  as  that 
is  a  matter  of  experiment. 

Two  weeks  since  I  visited  Albany,  Illinois,  twenty  five  miles 
distant.      I  f o  ^nd  to  my  surprise  that  the  church  was  involved  in 
debt,  unwisely  contracted  before  the  war,  and  were  in  d anger  of 
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losing  their  house  of  worship.       After  laboring  several  days  with 
them  they  were  encouraged  to  assume  the  greater  part  of  it  on  con- 
dition that  aid  from  abroad  could  be  obtained  to  pay  the  balance. 
They  begged  me  to  change  my  arrangements  ao  as  to  give  them  one  quar- 
ter of  my  time  until  something  better  can  be  done  for  them.  They 
have  been  destitute  nearly  all  the  time  for  several  years,  and  have 
considered  the  question  of  disbanding.      The  place  has  an  inadequate 
supply  of  preaching  of  any  kind;    but  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  preaching  at  such  distant  intervals  is  a  wise  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor. 

Most  of  our  ministers  think  that  a  minister  cannot  act  effi- 
ciently in  the  care  of  three  or  four  of  these  feeble  churches  scat- 
tered thru  different  townships  -  at  least  that  such  a  course  is 
not  wise.      The  members  of  our  wealthier  congregations  have  no  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  living  on  such  fare;    but  when  Christ's  dis- 
ciples have  lived  for  years  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  preaching  at 
all,  by  which  they  can  profit,  they  learn  to  think  that  the  visit  of 
a  minister,  even  at  distant  intervals,  if  they  can  feel  that  he  be- 
longs to  them,  is  a  rich  treat.        "hey  feel  as  Elijah  doubtless  did, 
that  a  meal  once  in  forty  days  is  a  great  deal  better  than  no  food 
at  all.      Said  a  good  woman,  "for  years  we  lived  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  our  poverty  could  keep  but  three  cows;    but  1  have  felt  on 
many  a  lovely  Sabbath,  that  I  would  cheerfully  give  one  of  them  for 
one  such  Gospel  sermon  as,  in  my  eastern  home,  I  enjoyed  every  week'.' 
Said  a  man  who  had  seen  no  minister  for  many  months,  and  who  turned 
out  his  breaking  team  on  a  sum  er 1 s  afternoon  that  he  might  attend 
preaching  in  his  own  cabin,  "I  would  much  rather  have  lost  my  days 
work  than  that  sermon. "         ft  few  months  since  I  had  an  evening 
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appointment  in  an  obscure  neglected  place.      It  was  a  cold,  damp 
night  in  the  early  spring,  andthere  were,  I  think,  but  sixteen  per- 
sons in  the  house.      But  in  the  group  was  a  soldier's  widow,  who, 
with  her  only  child  four  years  old,  had  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
attend  that  service.      I  said  at  the  close  that  ^  had  no  expectation 
of  seeing  her  there  on  such  a  night,  and  feared  that  she  had  done 
wrong  in  coming.      Her  reply  was    "I  am  tired,  and  my  little  boy  is 
sleepy,  and  our  home,  when  we  reach  it,  will  be  cold  and  gloomy; 
but  I  was  hungry  for  preaching." 

There  is  much  that  is  discouraging  in  preaching  with  such 
surroundings.      But  we  often  meet  with  a  few  who  are  hungry  for  the 
word  of  life.      It  is  in  reference  to  the  v/ants  of  families  thus 
situated,  that  my  plan  of  labor  is  shaped.      They  constitute  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  best  Christians  in  the  west.      Tho  I  can  do 
but  little  for  them,  they  value  that  little  highly,  tho  the  evidence 
of  its  utility  is  not  as  palpable  as  I  could  wish. 

During  the  quarter  I  have  preached  fifty  four  sermons,  in 
twelve  places,  and  I  have  taken  part  in  thirty  seven  other  meetings 
of  churches  for  business  or  devotion  or  both.      I  have  attended 
eight  social  meetings,  have  made  calls  in  the  interests  of  the 
churches  on  one  hundred  and  seventy  families,  have  made  twenty  visits 
to  different  school,  and  have  traveled  over  nine  hundred  years." 

In  his  next  report,  August  of  1868,  he  confesses  to  his 
old  sin  of  over  work: 

"The  writing  of  my  last  report  was  followed  by  an  attack  of 
illness  that  compelled  an  entire  suspension  of  my  labors  for  three 
weeks.  It  was  the  result  of  labor  and  exposure  during  the  winter 
months,  beyond  what  my  constitution  could  safely  bear.      For  some 
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days  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  the  close  of  my 
earthly  work.      3ut  I  recovered  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  and 
have  since  been  better  than  for  months  previous.      The  entire  rest 
attending  my  convalescence,  was  in  many  ways,  a  decided  advantage. 
The  bad  roads  and  high  water  attending  the  breaking  up  of  winter, 
made  the  spring  months  least  favorable  to  such  work  as  mine. 

The  prevalence  of  the  "western  fever  1  is  the  most  discouraging 
feature  of  the  situation.      But  this  scattering  abroad  of  his  dis- 
ciples has  always  been  the  Lord's  method  of  diffusing  his  truth, 
yet  this  weakening  of  the  churches  by  dispersion  makes  more  and  more 
hopeless  the  prospect  of  supplying  each  church  with  the  entire  labors 
of  a  minister.    Whatever  disadvantage  may  attend  the  plan,  there  is 
no  hope  in  reference  either  to  men  or  to  money  to  sustain  them,  un- 
less two  or  more  churches  divide  among  them  the  labors  of  a  minister." 

In  labors  abundant,  night  well  be  the  theme  of  his  next 
report,  December  1868. 

"I  have  kept  on  my  usual  round  of  labor  preaching  every  Sab- 
bath, and  engaged  in  other  work  during  the  week,  tho  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, for  intensity  and  long  continuance,  has  been  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  this  section  of  country.      I  y  memoranda  show  that  I 
have  preached  during  the  quarter  thirty  four  sermons,  attended  fifty 
nine  other  meetings  for  business  or  devotion,  including  sessions  of 
public  bodies,  on  which  I  have  attended.      I  have  been  called  to 
write  more  than  sixty  letters  in  the  interest  of  the  churches,  and 
have  visited  and  addressed  thirty  of  the  schools  in  the  region,  and 
have  made  calle  more  or  less  formal  on  one  hundred  and  ninety  six 
families.      'any  of  these  have  been  for  tract  distribution,  in 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  benevolent  objects,  or  for  obtaining  aid 
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in  building  houses  of  worship.      The  points  at  which  I  have  deemed  it 
best  to  preach  are  so  widely  scattered  that  I  have  traveled  during 
the  period  here  reported  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
about  half  by  public  conveyances,  and  the  balance  by  ray  own.  The 
expense  as  well  as  the  toil  I  have  found  it  hard  to  bear;    but  have 
been  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  being  in  the  path  of  duty. 

I  find  that  zealous  friends  of  home  missions  in  different 
parts  of  the  west  are  complaining  that  the  Society,  while  fostering 
liberally  churches  already  in  existence,  does  not  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  planting  new  ones.      1  am  constrained  to  say 
that  in  my  view  tre  zeal  of  such  persons  is  not  at  all  according  to 
knowledge.      For  near  thirty  years  I  have  been  on  home  missionary 
ground,  and  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  Society.      During  near 
forty  years  I  have  studied  the  various  phases  of  this  work  more  earn- 
estly than  I  have  studeed  anything  else.      The  result  of  my  expe  rience 
and  observation  is  that,  while  the  resources  of  the  Society  are  as 
scanty  as  they  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  and  while  it  has 
so  few  men  at  command,  and  tho  so  poorly  adapted,  as  I  and  many  of 
my  brethren  are,  to  the  various  exigencies  of  the  work,  it  cannot 
wisely  modify  in  any  important  respect  its  present  plan  of  operation. 
If  it  does  not  go  fast  enough  in  planting  churches  in  the  waste 
places  of  the  land,  it  is  only  because  there  is  no  wisdom  in  planting 
churches  which  it  is  impossible  to  sustain,  or  because  the  men  or 
money  or  both  are  lacking  for  the  service.      To  plant  a  church  in  a 
frontier  settlement,  and  to  do  it  properly,  is  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  ever  devolved  upon  a  minister  of  Christ.      To  do  it  hastily 
or  carelessly,  or  where  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  left  to  die,  is 
far  worse  than  to  do  nothing  in  the  premises.       My  testimony  is 
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that  whenever  a  proper  nan  is  asked  a  commission  to  go  into  the  dark- 
est corner  of  the  land,  and  when  there  has  wished  to  expand  his  labors 
to  any  reasonable  extent,  the  Society  has  not  only  given  him  hearty 
sympathy  and  commendation,  but  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  material 
aid." 

Of  course  the  New  York  Secretaries  are  pleased  with    this  en- 
dorsement and  say: 

"The  writer  of  the  foregoing  communication  deems  himself  called 
of  God  to  the  work  of  an  itinerant  missionary;     and  he  has  labored 
longer  and  accomplished  more  in  this  particular  line  of  effort  than 
any  other  missionary  of  this  Society.      His  unsolicited  testimony 
therefore  in  regard  to  the  system  of  itineracy  adopted  by  the  Society, 
will  have  weight  with  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him  and  his  life 
long  labors  on  the  frontier.      Such  labors  can  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  and  the  number,  qualifications,  and 
strength  of  the  missionaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  will 
permit . " 

In  his  report  of  ^ay  1869  he  confesses  that  his  work  is  done 
"in  weariness  and  painfulness" ;    and  his  review  is  with  regret  and 
yet  with  satisfaction.       He  says: 

"i  have  been  able  thru  much  weariness  and  painfulness  to 
prosecute  my  accustomed  work  over  this  large  district  of  country. 
I  have  preached  every  Sabbath  twice  or  thrice  and  part  of  the  time 
three  or  four  evenings  in  the  week.      But  *  am  disappointed  both  as 
to  the  results  obtained,  and  the  amount  of  work  I  am  able  to  do. 
This  kind  of  life  involves  constant  changes  in  diet,  regimen  and 
lodgings,  preaching  in  hot,  close  school  houses,  with  sudden  ex- 
posure to  an  atmosphere  that  holds  the  mercury  below  zero,  sleeping 
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in  cold,  damp  rooms,  with  "beds  not  always  comfortable,  brings  colds 
and  general  debility.      These  have  sadly  interf erred  with  my  arrange- 
ments of  labor  for  the  winter,  tho,  to  guard  against  them  I  have  used 
all  the  skill  and  care  I  can  command.      The  spirit  is  willing,  but 
1  realize  more  and  more  that  the  flesh  is  weak.        Having  been  an  in- 
valid all  my  days,  I  cannot  reasonably  expect  robust  health  in  the 
decline  of  life.      I  must  succomb  comparatively  early  to  these  "often 
infirmities",  but  with  life  long  gratitude  that  A  have  been  able  to 
continue  so  long  as  well  as  to  do  and  bear  so  much. 

I  am  not  yet  fifty  six  years  old;    but  it  was  forty  years  ago 
last  cune,  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  of 
Andover,  I  became  a  beneficiary  of  the  American  Education  Society. 

hile  yet  a  Freshman  in  a  New  England  College  1  determined  on  pioneer 
life  at  the  west  as  my  sphere  of  future  effort.      From  that  time  my 
whole  life,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  given  to  this  service.    Ifi.  many 
respects  I  am  by  nature  and  habit  very  poorly  adapted  to  it;  but, 
while  I  migh^  have  done  better  in  this  sphere,  I  could  not  have  done 
better  in  any  other,  were  I  young  again  with  life  before  me,  as  I 
now  see  it,  seeking  the  surest,  wisest,  and  most  enduring  usefulness, 
either  in  the  ministry,  or  almost  any  other  pursuit,  I  would  seek 
some  new  region  of  the  west,  the  newer  the  better,  if  the  settlement 
had  actually  begun;     and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  people 
and  secured  their  confidence,  I  would  resolve  to  stay  there  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.      I  would  not  be  anxious  to  continue  in  one  locality, 
but  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  early 
labors,  friendships  and  influence.      Usefulness,  especially  that  of  a 
minister,  depends  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives. 
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Confidence  is  of  slow  growth.      It  belongs  to  its  native  soil.  It 
perishes  in  the  atterapt  to  transplant  it.      In  frequent  removals, 
multitudes  of  ministers  waste,  beyond  recovery,  their  best  material 
of  usefulness  and  comfort. 

The  scanty  results  of  my  ministry  show  that  it  is  poorly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.      A  good  woman  said  the  other 
day  that  people  complained  of  my  preaching,  as  going  so  deeply  into 
the  principles  of  religion  that  most  of  them  cannot  follow  me.  Of 
the  justice  of  this  criticism,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge;    but  I  am 
quite  sure  it  does  not  apply  to  most  of  the  preaching  to  which  my 
people  are  accustomed  to  listen.      The  great  majority  of  western 
ministers  have  had  very  scanty  facilities,  either  of  early  training 
for  their  work,  or  of  systematic  study  after  the}'  have  entered  upon 
it.      If  their  preaching  appeals  more  to  the  sensibilities  and  less 
to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  their  hearers,  then  wisdom  would  die-' 
tate,  it  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  ministers  with  the  regular 
training  err  in  the  opposite  direction  -  appealing  too  nmch  to  the 
intellect,  and  toe    little  to  the  emotional  part  of  bur  nature. 
Nov/  in  the  rural  districts  which  embrace  four  fifths  of  our  western 
population,  tho  the  churches  are  divided,  our  congregations  are  the 
same.      ministers  of  different  denominations  with  different  types  of 
mind,  with  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  culture,  preach  to  the  same 
people  on  alternate  Sabbaths.        Such  an  arrangement  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  miserable  waste,  but  it  has  its  advantages,  and  is  the  best 
that  can  be  done.     The  bulk  of  the  ministers  of  different  evangelical 
denominations  are  pious  men  devoted  to  their  work,  and  truly  called 
of  God  to  engage  in  it.      They  are  thus  led  to  mutual  sympathy  and 
cooperation.      They  help  each  other  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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truth,  and  better  methods  of  presenting  it.      They  learn  as  they 
would  not  otherwise,  how  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  are  the 
points  of  difference  between  them.      In  their  different  modes  of 
viewing  and  presenting  truth,  they  supplement  each  other,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  meeting  each  others  deficiencies.      The  people, 
gathered  from  dfiferent  states  and  nations,  are  thus  brot  to  mutual 
acquaintance  and  sympathy,  and  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  their 
various  civil,  social  and  educational,  as  well  as  religious  enter- 
prises.     In  my  judgment  this  cooperation  of  different  denominations, 
tho  constantly  increasing,  needs  to  be  still  further  encouraged. 

I  cannot  believe  that  my  very  meagre  success  in  planting  and 
training  churches  is  any  criterion  at  all  of  the  ultimate  value  of 
my  work.      My  faith  is  that  the  whole  Christian  brother  hood  feels 
the  influence  of  these  obscure  and  humble  efforts  and  that  so  far 
as  they  are  led  they  are  moving  in  a  line  on  which  they  will  ulti- 
mately unite    s  in  modern  times  they  never  yet  have  done." 

In  February  Of  1870  the  Secretaries  speak  of  him  as  follows: 
"Rev.  0.  Emerson  still  holds  on  his  way  ministering  to  the 
"brethren  of t he  dispersion."      Two  or  three  of  the  feeble  communi- 
ties under  his  care  are  moving  to  make  the  experiment  of  "union" 
houses  of  worship.      One  of  his  chief  troubles  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
pensity of  his  Yankee  parishioners  to  "go  west".      His  year's  record 
shows  4,570  miles  of  travel,  nearly  200  letters  written  on  church 
matters,  141  sermons  preached,  attendance  on  266  devotional,  business 
and  social  meetings,  61  addresses  in  public  schools,  more  than  700 
family  calls,  with  Bible  and  tract  distribution,  etc.  meanwhile, 
he  does  not  get  rich  -  except  in  faith." 

"Still  on  his  travels'  is  the  caption  of  his  next  reprot 
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in  June  of  1871. 

"I  have  been  able  to  prosecute  my  accustomed  work  more  com- 
fortably and  uniformly  than  I  feared;    but  have  traveled  and  exposed 
myself  less  than  in  some  previous  quarters.      I  have  tried  to  get 
help  for  special  effort  from  neighboring  ministers  of  our  denomination, 
but  they  could  not  leave  their  larger  charges  long  enough  to  render 
much  help j    so  I  have  labored  with  inethodist  ministers  on  the  same 
ground,  with  interest  and  a  measure  of  usefulness.      My  style  of 
preaching  is  different  from  theirs,  and  I  hope  helps  to  supplement 
and  enforce  it. 

In  these  rural  districts  and  small  towns  our  feeble  churches 
go  to  the  wall  before  the  machinery  of  those  denominations  that 
make  preachers  off  hand,  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  wanted, 
They  occupy  the  gounnd,  and  draw  in  men  and  women  who  would  be  iden- 
tified with  us,  but  that  we  have  too  few  ministers  to  gather  and 
hold  them.      But  1  bless  God  for  the  work  that  our  Methodist  brethren 
are  doing.      As  I  look  over  our  territory,  so  vast  and  so  constantly 
expanding,  I  know  not  how  the  Gospel  could  be  spread  without  some 
such  organizm.       Yet  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  all  this  land  will 
outgrow  their  subserviency  to  hierarchical  systems,  and  claim  the 
rights  of  that  Christian  democracy  which  the  apostles  talked  and 
illustrated.       Meanwhile,  we  must  maintain  Congregational  churches 
where  we  may,  laboring  with  and  helping  others,  in  the  full  faith 
that  all  the  instincts  of  men  and  all  the  forces  of  Society  are  work- 
ing in  favor  of  the  changes  we  wish  to  see.       With  this  in  view  I 
encouraged  our  church  at  Elk  River  to  unite  with  the  other  in  build- 
ing a  house  of  worship.      The  two  churches  had  worshiped  together, 
occupying  the  same  house  on  alternate  oabbaths  for  fifteen  years,  and 
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were  thus  well  prepared  to  cooperate.      No  similar  settlement  that  I 
know  in  the  west  has  so  good  an  edifice.      It  has  cost  between  two 
thousand  and  four  thousand  dollars.      On  the  day  of  dedica  tion, 
twelve  hundred  dollars  was  unpaid.      In  a  few  moments  this  was  not 
o:ly  pledged,  but  over  six  hundred  more,  which  will  be  expended  in 
improving  the  premises.      This  has  occupied  much  of  my  time  for 
months.      We  are  now  engaged  in  a  protracted  effort.      The  Methodist 
minister  and  myself  preach  on  alternate  evenings.    -  The  roads  are 
in  miserable  condition,  but  the  people  gather  night  after  night,  most 
of  them  coming  from  two  to  five  miles.      We  are  strong  in  faith  that 
this  work  will  strengthen  and  unite  the  churches,  ana  show  still 
further  "how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity"." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  he  reports  a  revival  at  Sabula. 

"  e  have  held  a  series  of  union  meetings  with  out  kethodist 
brethren,  continuing  over  five  weeks.      The  roads  were  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  scattered  over  a  wide  reach  of  country.      They  assembled 
every  night  but  one  during  the  time,  and  for  such  a  region,  in  large 
numbers.      A  full  hundred  came  forward  for  prayer  at  different  times 
during  the  meeting.      Between  sixty  and  seventy  have  united  with  the 
two  churches  on  profession  of  faith;    about  an  equal  number  with  each. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the  church.      The  revival,  with 
our  new  house  of  worship,  has  nearly  doubled  our  ordinary  congrega- 
tions, and  imposes  additional  pastoral  work,  for  which  I  feel  inade- 
quate.     I  feel  the  need  of  more  strength  and  wisdom  for  my  ovm,  work, 
and  of  additional  laborers  to  enter  the  whitening  harvest.  One 
great  difficulty  is  to  decide  what  work  I  will  let  alone.      A  chief 
trial  corr.es  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  what  I  cannot  do  -  the  sight  and 
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demand  of  work  for  v/hich  time  and  strength  utterly  fail." 

In  March  of  1872  he  confesses  that  he  begins  to  feel  the 
wear  of  the  service.      He  says: 

"At  my  last  report,  I  was  just  leaving  home  after  a  month's 
confinement  from  severe  injuries  by  a  fall  from  my  carriage.  I 
undertook  my  regular  appointments,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  five 
miles  from  home,  tho  suffering  from  frequent  attakcs  of  ague,  be- 
sides being  so  lame  as  to  need  crutches.      While  thus  infirm,  ex- 
posure to  the  winds  and  storms  brot  on  a  violent  cough,  from  which 
x  am  not  yet  free,  tho  better.      Until  within  a  fortnight,  these  com- 
plaints wore  a  serious  look.      I  have  seen  bo  time  for  thirty  years 
when  there  seemed  such  ground  to  fear  that  my  preaching  days  are 
numbered.      In  reviewing  thirty  four  years  of  travel  in  the  west, 
by  day  and  night,  over  all  sorts  of  roads,  and  by  all  sorts  of  public 
and  private  conveyances,  I  can  remember  but  one  similar  injury,  and 
that  laid  me  aside  less  than  two  weeks.      When  I  remember  what  I  was 
at  the  beginning  of  my  course,  and  what  I  have  passed  through,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Lord  has  given  his  angels  charge  over  me 
to  keep  me  in  all  my  ways.      But  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt 
whether  I  can  ever  fully  resume  this  itinerant  work.      The  vicisitudes 
of  winter  travel  in  a  new  country  demand  the  vigor  of  robust  health 
and  the  prime  of  life.      These  are  gone  with  the  certainty  that  they 

can  never  come  back.      In  body,  mind  and  heart  I  have  been  from 
early  youth  so  bound  up  in  this  work  that  I  seem  fit  for  nothing 
else  even  if  the  door  opened  for  my  entering  on  other  work.  But 
tho  perplexed  as  to  the  question  of  future  duty  I  am  not  in  despair. 
The  Lord  will  show  me  what  I  am  to  do,  as  well  as  where  and  how 
I  am  to  live. 
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My  life  long  testimony  against  slavery,  intemperance,  sec- 
tarianism, and  other  evils  both  in  church  and  state  have  cost  me 
much.      Both  by  nature  and  education  I  have  always  been  sadly  de- 
ficient in  many  important  qualifications  for  my  work.      That  work 
has  all  of  it  been  in  obscurity,  and  what  most  call  privation.  I 
love  the  work  so  much  that  1  wish  to  prosecute  it  a  little  longer 
and  have  sone  hope  that  I  may.      But  if  I  stop  just  here,  there  is 
no  testimony  I  more  desire  to  leave  than  this  -  I  have  found  the  "of- 
fice of  a  Bishop  to  be  a  good  work"." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  he  reports  another  breakdown. 

"A  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  when  on 
the  way  to  my  Sabbath  appointments  on  a  lonely  road,  fifteen  miles 
from  home,  I  fell  from  my  carriage  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I 
was  soon  found  and  cared  for,  or  I  must  have  perished  from  the  ex- 
posure, the  injuries  received  in  the  fall  and  the  shock  to  my  system. 
For  several  days  I  could  not  be  taken  home,  and  for  weeks  was  unable 
to  engage  in  any  public  work.      I  now  meet  my  Sabbath  engagements, 
preaching  twice,  and  doing  a  little  pastoral  work,  altho  the  physi- 
cians advise  me  to  give  up  all  hope  of  preaching  the  present  year, 
if  ever,  saying,  that  there  will  always  be  a  liability  to  similar 
attacks.        But  I  can  do  a  little.      The  work  I  now  have  in  hand  is 
important,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it;    nor  could  it  be  done 
to  advantage,  by  one  not  long  familiar  with  the  ground.      I  know  the 
churches  need  more  and  better  work  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  tcfdo, 
and  advise  the  -ilk  River  people,  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  lock 
for  another  minister;    but  they  declined.      I  wish  to  leave  the  field 
as  soon  as  a  better  man  can  be  found.      I  am  poorly  fitted  for  such 
work  as  my  commission  calls  for,  and  only  wish  to  know  when  the 
/aster  would  have  me  lay  it  down.      Since  getting  about  my  most  im- 
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portant  work  has  been  the  preparation  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  at 
Preston,  a  new  railroad  village,  thirteen  miles  west  of  us.      The  Con- 
gregational and  :.ethodist  churches  unite,  thus  building  without 
foreign  aid  a  neat  and  substantial  edifice  to  be  occupied  by  different 
ministers  on  alternate  Sabbaths.      There  are  disadvantages  in  such  an 
arrangement,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.      Much  of  my  life 
has  been  thrown  away,  for  want  of  regular  places  of  worship.  The 
work  of  circulating  the  subscription  over  a  sparsely  populated  coun- 
try, and  securing  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  building  committee, 
has  occupied  what  time  and  strength  I  could  spare  for  several  weeks. 
Vie  are  now  confident  of  success.      The  little  church  at  Van  Buren, 
now  nearly  extinct,  will  be  recussitated  and  located  at  that  point, 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  a  permanent  fixture.      Several  are  prepared 
to  unite  with  it.      The  building  of  new  railroads  is  changing  our 
centers  of  business  and  places  of  religious  worship,  thus  modifying 
much  of  the  labor  of  previous  years." 

In  January  of  1873  he  sketches  again  some  of  the  incidents  of 
his  life,  adding  new  items  of  interest.    He  says: 

"it  is  a  sad  memento    of  this  world's  changes,  but  ^  no  longer 
write  to  our  beloved  Dr.  Sadger.        I  entered  Phillips  Academy  the 
same  season  that  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  South  Parish,  in 
Andover.      His  work  in  that  field  gave  me  my  first  impression  of 
what  a  minister's  life  should  be.      I  would  love  to  see  him  in  the 
flesh;    but  it  may  be  better  to  wait  till  we  meet  on  the  other  side. 
In  April  of  1828  the  General  Association  of  I assachusetts  met  with 
his  church.      Dr.  Ly  an  Beacher  made  a  plea  at  that  meeting  for  wes- 
tern home  missions  which  inspired  my  first  thcts  of  this  work.  The 
same  year  Dr.  Edward  Beacher  preached  in  the  same  place,  for  a  Christian 
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College  at  the  west.      I  well  remember  some  of  the  facts  stated  in 
that  sermon.      One  was,  that  so  far  as  known,  there  were  then  seven- 
teen Congregational  or  Presbyterian  preachers  in  Illinois;    of  whom 
ten  had  received  a  liberal  education  and  seven  had  been  ordained 
without  it.      Three  years  later  I  was  urged  to  begin  preaching  in 
the  school  houses  where  ijstudied  and  taught  in  Maine.      My  thots  had 
been  directed  to  preaching  in  early  childhood.      When  only  sixteen 
I  read  a  tract  by  Dr.  Joshua  Bates  of  Middlebury  College  on  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  choice  of  the  missionary  work.      Three  years 
later  I  had  prepared  my  heart  and  plans  for  this  pioneer  labor  at 
the  west.      The  Education  and  Home  Missionary  Societies  have  been 
God's  chief  agencies  in  helping  me  to  the  work  and  in  it,  but  the 
Tract  Society,  the  Congregational  Union,  the  College  Society,  and 
others,  have  been  my  helpers.      I  am  thankful  for  them,  and  mourn 
that  I  have  not  used  them  more  wisely  and  faithfully. 

Tho  not  an  old  man,  when  I  consider  what  our  country  was  when 
I  began  to  preach,  and  what  it  is  today,  I  seem  to  have  lived  a  long 
life.      It  was  a  blessed  thing  to  be  in  life  then.    Would  that  the 
young  could  realize  the  glorious  privilege  of  beginning  life  today. 

As  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  I  get  faith  in  a  change, 
in  the  near  future,  in  the  relation  of  the  different  denominations 
to  each  other.      The  churches  as  such  cannot  as  yet  amalgamate.  But 
the  different  denominations  can,  and  will,  unite  to  supply  the  com- 
munity about  them  with  the  means  of  grace.      To  expand  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  God's  people,  the  free  them  from  the  narrowness  and  bigotry 
of  sectarianism,  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  the  Savior  has 
in  hand.      He  has  given  me  very  intinate  relations  with  at  least  four 
different  branches  of  his  church,  and  I  hope  he  will  make  a  little  use 
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of  me  in  this  direction.      For  reformation  in  this,  or  any  other  re- 
spect, the  west  is  the  best  field  the  world  contains.      I  rejoice,  on 
this  account,  that  ray  heritage  has  been  here.      But  I  am  no  longer  fit 
for  your  service.      It  involves  peril  and  sacrifices  that  I  ought  not 
to  incur.      I  am  preaching  farewell  sermons,  and  training  my  mind  and 
heart  to  acquiesce  in  God's  purposes  for  the  giving  up  of  my  dearly 
loved  work." 

An  article  by  Mr.  Emerson,  published  in  the  September  issue 
of  1873  has  an  introduction  by  the  Secretaries: 

"The  writer  of  the  following  article  speaks  from  actual  ex- 
perience.     For  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  self  denying  and 
efficient  pioneer  missionaries  of  this  Society.      The  churches  of 
Iowa  owe  much  to  his  labor  and  influence.      Those  interested  in  the 
pioneer  department  of  our  home  missionary  work  will  be  glad  to  see 
these  mature  views  of  Mr.  Emerson,  whether  they  entirely  agree  with 
him  or  not.      We  invite  special  attention  to  his  forcible  statement 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  part  of  our  enterprise  for  want 
of  suitable  men.  " 

The  article  is  substantially  as  follows: 

"I  see  occasional  complaints  that  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
dees  not  do  all  it  might  and  should,  in  the  way  of  exploring  new  ter- 
ritory and  planting  and  fostering  churches  in  the  infancy  of  settle- 
ments, but  leaves  the  credit  and  profit  of  pioneer  service  chiefly  to 
other  denominations.      I  have  often  said  that  while  there  is  truth 
in  the  statement,  all  the  work  is  not  done  by  us  that  in  ight  be,  the 
failure  is  not  with  the  Society.      I  will  state  where,  in  my  view, 
the  difficulty  lies. 

1.    Our  ministers  are  all  educated  to  attach  chief  importance 
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to  a  settled  pastorate,  the  regulat  supply  of  a  single  congregation. 
They  have  devoted  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  years  of  life  to  acquiring 
the  love  and  habit  of  study.      From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  course,  they  were  taught  by  professors  and  older  ministers, 
that  the  highest  mental  and  spiritual  culture  were  of  the  first  im- 
portance.     Wow  this  work  of  exploring  new  territory,  and  planting 
and  fostering  churches  in  it,  cannot  be  well  done,  unless  one  enters 
upon  it  as  a  main  business  of  life.      It  demands  such  discernment  of 
character,  such  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
people  in  a  new  country,  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  years  of  observa- 
tion and  experience.      Very  few  are  willing  to  give  the  time  and  money 
for  a  thoro  education,  and  then  give  their  lives  to  a  service  that 
largely  involves  the  sacrifice  of  those  cherished  habits,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  improvement.      In  my  own  missionary  life,  no 
sacrifice  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  this.      Absence  from  my 
family,  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  at  all  seasons,  the 
frequent  lack  of  comfortable  food  and  lodging  with  very  indifferent 
health,  are  most  serious  deprivations;    but  the  loss  of  my  books  and 
of  the  opportunity  to  use  them,  which  this  itinerant  work  involves, 
cannot  be  estimates  in  gold  and  silver.      The  most  of  this  pioneer 
work  of  different  denominations  is  done  by  men  whose  opportunities 
for  culture  have  been  limited,  and  who  have  no  literary  tastes  and 
habits  to  sacrifice.      They  move  among  men  in  the  common  walks  and 
are  in  some  respects  all  the  better  fitted  to  reach  and  move  the 
masses.      They  have  been  trained  to  business,  to  physical  labor,  and 
hence  can  better  meet  the  rough  experiences  of  a  new  country,  than  if 
their  habits  had  been  formed  in  the  seclusion  of  College  and  Seminary 
life. 
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2.  I  think  that  no  more  of  the  services  performed  "by  us 
because  it  is  not  properly  estimated.      Those  who  encourage  their 
sons  to  enter  the  ministry,  do  not  wish  or  expect  them  to  give  their 
lives  to  such  work  as  this.      They  wish  those  they  love  to  do  the 
best  work;    but  their  idea  of  the  best  work  is  pastorate  of  a  city 
church,  or  a  professorship  in  College,  or  some  other  prominent 
post.      Hence  for  these  positions  there  are  always  men  enough  and 

to  spare,  while  the  work  of  preaching  Gospel  to  the  poor  is  de- 
plorably neglected. 

3.  I  think  this  work  is  not  done  more  largely  in  our  denomi- 
nation, because  in  our  new  country,  the  people  prepare  to  appreciate 
an  educated  ministry  are  so  few  and  so  widely  scattered.      All  over 
the  land  are  persons  and  families  who  want  in  the  ministry  the  best 
culture  which  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  can  furnish.      But  they 
are  so  isolated  that  they  cannot  combine  to  sustain  such  a  ministry. 
So  they  neglect  the  Gospel  or  enter  other  churches,  and  sustain  such 
a  ministry  as  is  offered  to  them. 

4.  This  work  is  not  better  done  beca\ise  the  churches  will 
not  encourage  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  it.  Almost 
every  good  man  thinks  his  place  an  important  one,  however  obscure 
and  unpromising  it  may  seem  to  others.      So  the  man  who  sets  himself 
to  this  work  will  be  urged  to  turn  from  it.      Men  may  be  willing  it 
should  be  done,  but  when  each  church  has  taken  the  pastor  of  its 
choice,  there  is  nobody  left  fit  to  do  this  work. 

5.  This  work  is  not  more  largely  done  because  of  our  faith 

in,  and  attachment  to,  home.      Many  men  have  left  the  ministry  becaase 
their  families  would  not  consent  to  frequent  removals,  or  that  the 
head  of  the  family  should  be  absent  as  much  as  his  highest  usefulness 
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required. 

6.    The  &oine  Missionary  Society  cannot  do  this  work  because 
it  must  be  done  in  the  absence  of  advantages  which  noney  cannot 
purchase.      The  offer  of  any  amount  of  salary  will  not  create  men 
of  the  right  spirit,  nor  afford  in  a  new  country,  the  comforts  they 
and  their  families  feel  the  need  of." 

His  retrospect  in  1876  (February  issue)  is  with  mingled  re- 
gret and  satisfaction,  and  on  the  whole  not  very  cheering  altho 
still  he  does  not  lose  heart  and  hope: 

"My  field  is  on  the  borders  of  two  counties,  Jackson  and 
Clinton.      In  these  most  of  my  life  has  been  done.      When  I  first 
preached  here  thirty  five  years  ago  on  a  territory  of  eleven  hun- 
dred square  miles,  were  about  three  thousand  people.      There  are  now 
fully  sixty  thousand  -  a  twenty  fold  increase.      But  we  see  a  sad 
contrast  in  the  character  of  the  masses.      V/e  had  then  a  few  who 
came  here  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  the  restraints  of  law,  and  made 
gamboling,  stealing  and  counterfeiting  their  business.      The  published 
reports  of  thier  doings  did  vastly  more  to  give  a  bad  repute  to  the 
region  than  their  numbers  would  indicate.      But  most  of  the  people 
respected  the  institutions  of  religion,  tho  tbo  poor  to  give  much 
for  their  support.      They  helped  us  as  far  as  they  could,  in  plant- 
ing schools,  churches,  etc.      Mo»t  of  these,  with  their  children,  have 
passed  to  the  regions  beyond,  and  may  be  found  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory between  this  and  the  Pacific.      kany  of  the  ministers  who  were 
formerly  with  us  here  have  gone  with  them.      Those  who  have  gone  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  men  of  a  different  character.      A  large 
majority  are  Irish-Romanists  or  German  Sceptics.      The  Germans  are  so 
numerous  as  to  draw  many  of  our  own  people  into  a  systematic 
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desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day.      They  build  halls  in  the  different 
townships,  to  which  they  repair  on  the  Sabbath,  and  devote  the  day 
to  sports  and  diversions  of  every  kind.      They  are  numerous  enough 
to  ruin  our  country,  unless  brot  under  different  influence.  The 
mass  of  them  -  Germans,  Danes  and  Irish  -  will  not  attend  church. 
They  are  enrolled  members  of  Lutheran  and  Catholic    churches,  yet 
say  they  care  nothing  for  religion  anyway,  and  will  do  nothing  to 
sustain  it.      This  is  especially  true  of  the  more  wealthy  and  intel- 
ligent Germans.      Their  chief  idea  of  religion  seems  to  be,  that 
it  is  a  tool  of  Kings  and  Priests  to  deceive  and  oppress  the  people. 

I  am  too  old  to  begin  new  work,  or  to  expect  much  longer  to 
continue  that  I  have  so  long  prosecuted.      But  others  nmst.do  the 
work  and  do  it  better  thru  preaching,  the  schools,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  religious  literature.      Our  successors  must  preach  better 
sermons,  if  fewer  of  them.      Our  school  system  is  well  established, 
and  a  steady  progress  must  be  kept  up.      There  is  no  danger  that 
Catholic  Priests,  or  anybody  else,  will  rob  our  people  of  this 
priceless  boon.      Then  too  our  people  (Americans)  will  read.  Many 
of  them  now  spend  the  Sabbath  over  the  Metropolitan  and  local  news- 
papers.     We  must  see  that  a  healthful,  nourishing  literature  be 
furnished  both  to  adults  and  childrea" 

In  November  of  1878  he  speaks  of  the  General  Association, 
the  College,  and  his  scant  provision  for  old  age: 

"Our  State  Association,  In  June,  at  Tabor,  was  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  distant  (I  was  the  moderator  of  thkt  meeting).  After 
obtaining  funds  for  the  journey  with  considerable  difficulty,  I 
found  my  health  would  not  allow  me  to  make  it  with  safety.      It  was 
a  sad  disappointment,  as  the  loss  of  the  General  Association  is  a 
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privation  from  which  I  suffer  thru  the  seasons.      This  was,  however, 

compensated,  in  part  by  our  College  commencement  and  meeting  of  the 

Trustees,        To  us  who  occupy  the  obscure  places  and  do  obscure 

work,  this  literary  festival  is  a  very  precious  interruption  of  the 

monotony  of  our  lives.      This  Trusteeship  of  the  College  is  very 

trying.      To  vote  money  when  we  know  not  where  it  is  coming  from  is 

what  a  careful  man  likes  not  to  do;    but  as  I  see,  from  year  to  year, 

small 

what  the  College  has  done,  and  remember  what  a  ^(andful  of  corn  we 
planted  on  such  a  barren  mountain  top  as  was  Iowa  thirty  years  ago, 
I  thank  God  and  take  courage.      During  the  year  we  have  organized 
a  Society  among  our  best  friends  in  the  state  called  "The  College 
Reserves"  -  the  members  allowing  themselves  to  be  assessed  annually 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  five  dollars  each,  if  so  much  be  needed  to 
supply  a  deficit  of  income.      Ministers  are  supposed  by  some  not  to 
be  sufficiently  versed  in  business  details  to  manage  a  College.  But 
laymen  who  are  growing  rich  cannot  afford  the  time.      The  College  is 
too  poor  to  pay  our  expenses;    so  we  work  for  nothing  and  find  our- 
selves.     But  in  loving  the  work  and  marking  its  progress  we  get 
our  pay. 

It  is  fifty  years  this  month  since  the  Education  Society  gave 
me  their  first  twelve  dollars  to  help  me  prepare  for  this  work.  Two 
of  my  brothers,  and  two  members  of  my  own  family,  have  had  similar 
help.      One  young  man  trained  under  my  ministry  here,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Andover,  has  just  taken  a  home  missionary  field  in  the  western  part 
of  this  state.      Another  of  our  members,  unable  to  go  thru  College, 
has  finished  a  four  years  course  at  Denmark  Academy,  and  now  goes  into 
the  special  course  at  Chicago  Seminary.      My  three  brothers  went  thru 
College,  and  two  of  them  entered  the  ministry,  largely  thru  my  example 
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and  influence.      I  have  fought  life's  battle  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
my  ministry  has  been  comparatively  barren  of  results.      But  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  I  shall  live  in  the  inspiration  my 
life  has  imparted  and  will  impart  to  others. 

The  twenty  five  dollars  due  on  last  quarter  came  to  hand  two 
days  since,  and  was  a  great  help  to  start  our  children  on  their 
course  of  study  for  the  year.      My  chief  interest  in  life  is  now 
centered  in  their  education.      For  this,  tho  faint,  I  must  for  a 
time  longer  be  yet  pursuing.      If  I  can  help  them  forward,  I  may 
still  be  of  some  service  in  the  world.      I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  aid  of  the  Society,  tho  sadly  apprehensive,  but  I  ought  not  to 
ask  it." 

His  last  commission  is  dated  Larch  1,  1879,  and  is  for  Elk 
River,  Boynton's  Grove,  Bryant,  Goose  Lake,  ].  cCuf f s  and  Breen  Island. 

His  last  report  was  in  December  of  1879,  and  was  as  follows: 

"l  am  thankful  for  my  renewed  commission  from  the  Society,  and 
for  the  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement  which  you  have  sent  with 
it.      If  the  application  had  been  rejected,  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised,  nor  should  I  have  been  sorry  that  it  was  made.      The  con- 
dition of  the  Society  makes  retrenchment  necessary,  and  I  owe  so 
much  to  the  Society  and  the  churches  that  sustain  it,  that  I  ought  to 
be  willing  it  should  begin  right  here.      But  the  occasion  seems  to 
warrant  a  somewhat  more  explicit  statement  of  our  circumstances  than 
I  think  1  have  ever  made. 

My  mother,  who  died  in  my  early  youth,  impressed  me  with  her 
conviction  that,  with  my  infirmities,  there  was  little  prospect  that 
I  should  live  to  maturity.      That  instruction  of  hers  with  what  I  had 
heard  all  thru  my  life,  of  the  selfishness  of  ministers,  who  attempt, 
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as  other  Christians  are  expected  to  do,  to  make  competent  provision  for 
themselves  and  families,  has  led  me  to  perhaps  a  culpable  careless- 
ness in  this  direction.      But  I  am  consoled,  when  I  read  of  such  a 
missionary  as  th  e  Apost  le  to  the  Gentiles,  not  only  continuing 
thru  life  to  do  this  very  thing,  hut  to  glory  in  it.      This  indif- 
ference to  property  was  fostered  by  the  fact  that,  until  I  was  near 
fifty  years  old,  I  expected  to  have  no  children  to  provide  for. 
".Tien  at  that  age  two  precious  little  ones  were  given  us,  I  of  course 
did  nfct  know  that  they  might  not  die  young,  or  that  if  they  lived, 
they  would  develop  characters  that  would  warrant  the  expense  of 
their  liberal  education.      At  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  they 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  have  since  left  in  their 
parents'  minds  no  doubt  as  to  our  duty,  if  the  means  of  a  College 
training  can  possibly  be  found.      The  oldest  is  a  Freshman  in  Col- 
lege, and  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Education  Society,  as 
his  father  was  fifty  years  ago.      If  he  can  complete  his  College  and 
Seminary  course  without  interruption  (which  is  very  doubtful)  and 
I  live  to  see  that  day  I  shall  be  well  advanced  in  my  seventy  third 
year.      Our  daughter,  now  seventeen,  thinks  that  a  College  education 
is  as  necessary  for  her  highest  usefulness  as  that  of  her  brother, 
and  if  possible  she  must  have  it.      She  feels  that  if  woman's  cul- 
ture were  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  that  of  the  other  sex  is, 
her  parents  would  find  the  means  to  help  her  thru  College.      She  is 
now  in  the  High  School.      Last  year  she  thot  she  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  advantages  as  that  good  school  affords.      She  now  hopes  by 
hard  study  to  be  prepared  for  the  Ladies'  course,  entering  College 
next  fall  at  an  advanced  standing,  so  as  to  graduate  at  the  same  time 
with  her  brother."      (The  children  graduated  together  from  Iowa  Col- 
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lege  in  1882.      The  son  is  now  a  professor  in  Adelbert  College;  the 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Principal  A.  C.  Hart,  with  whom  she  has  given 
al ~iost  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  work  of  our  Congregational 
Academies  in  Nebraska). 

Mr.  Emerson  continues: 

"Now  as  to  provision  to  meet  the  exigency.      If  our  books  and 
clothes,  and  the  house  over  our  heads,  with  all  we  have  in  the  world, 
were  put  under  the  hammer  tomorrow,  they  would  not  bring  half  enough 
to  educate  these  children,  to  say  nothing  about  provision  for  our- 
selves.     Our  program  for  the  future  is: 

1.  To  sell  what  little  we  have,  as  fast  as  it  is  needed, 
both  for  our  comfort,  and  to  meet  their  expenses,  and  then  trust  our 
children  to  take  care  of  us,  if  we  live  to  see  them  thru. 

2.  To  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as  we  can  at  such  work  as  we 
are  able  to  do.      I  can  earn  a  little  at  preaching,  and  have  been  so 
long  absorbed  in  this  occupation  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  else.  I 
expect  to  do  a  little  more  for  the  churches,  because  they  have  no 
use  for  half  a  minister,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  more  than  that. 
Moreover  I  have  never  been  popular  man.      I  have  steadily  refused  to 
be  settled,  and  have  done  my  best  work  in  places  where  no  churches 
existed.      I  was  a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man  before  I  left  College, 
and  was  stagmitized  as  a  negro  worshiper.      An  honest  Scotchman  in 
one  of  our  churches  aays  I  can  never  be  popular  because  I  have  always 
tried  to  live  ahead  of  the  times.      It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the 
people  havo  heard  me  so  long.      I  trust  that  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  do  better.      My  wife  is  a  'true  yoke  fellow1  in  this  part  of 

our  program.      She  is  working  beyond  her  strength,  and  is  sometimes 
said  by  her  neighbors  to  do  more  of  solid  hard  work  than  any  woman 
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of  her  years  in  this  region  of  country. 

3.    We  expect  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  shall 
ask  help  only  when  necessary.      If  we  fail,  our  only  alternative 
is  to  tell  our  children  that  they  must  fight  it  out  alone,  or  leave 
their  studies  and  go  to  work  to  support  themselves  and  us.  This 
they  will  cheerfully  do  when  we  tell  then  they  must.      3ut  we  hope 
something  better  for  them  and  ourselves.      It  is  barely  possible, 
tno  not  likely,  that  1  may  hear  my  som  proclaim  the  Gospel  before  I 
die.      Such  an  experience  would  indeed  enable  me  to  deaprt  in  peace 
as  seeing  God's  Salvation." 

His  commission  closed  in  ^arch  of  1880,  and  this  was  sub- 
stantially the  end  of  his  labor. 

In  1881  he  attended  his  last  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Osage.      I  waa  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  church.      He  was  very  feelle 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  sick  so  that  he  could  not  attend  the 
sessions.      He  was  not  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  meeting.  We 
entertained  him  fcn  one  of  the  good  homes  next  door  to  the  church. 
Altho  he  was  so  old  and  feeble  and  sick,  the  people  who  had  had  early 
associations  with  Oberlin  College,  counted  it  a  privilege  to  enter- 
tain him. 

His  last  home  was  at  Miles,  moving  there  from  Sabula  in  1877. 
He  died  November  10,  1883. 

From  the  obituary  prepared  by  his  early  and  almost  life  long 
associate,  Julius  A.  Reed,  we  quote  the  following: 

"His  labors  were  incessant,  except  when  his  health  compelled 
him  to  rest.      He  loved  the  work  because  he  knew  that  the  Gospel  was 
God's  best  gift  to  sinful  man.      A  fear  lest  his  strength  should  soon 
fail  urged  him  to  constant  effort.        He  never  complained  of  his 
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infirmities;  and  never  excueed  himself  from  labor  or  exposure  on 
their  account.        None  of  his  associates  could  relate  a  more  thrill- 
ing experience  of  pioneer  life  than  he.      He  was  very  decided  and 
firm  in  his  opinions;    but  very  tolerant  to  all  but  himself.  He 
must  live  up  to  his  convictions  wnatever  the  consequences  might  be; 
but,  as  he  reasoned,  others  must  be  governed  not  by  his  convictions, 
but  by  their  own.      Therefore  he  never  spoke  harshly  of  his  Baptist 
brethren  for  refusing  to  ordain  hinij    and  when  he  withdrew  from  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  he  did  not  reprove  others  who  did 
not  differ  from  him  in  believing  that  more  time  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  constituency  of  that  Society  to  learn  the  truth.      He  was  an 
able  minister  of  the  Gospel.      We  have  heard  strangers  say  that,  when 
they  saw  him  rise  in  the  pulpit,  they  wondered  why  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  had  commissioned  him,  but  that  their  wonder 
ceased  when  he  commenced  to  speak.      His  sermons  were  clear,  logical 
and  evangelical.      They  always  gained  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  some  of  them  lingered  long  in  the  memories  of  many.      If  his 
health  had  permitted  him  to  study  and  write,  he  would  have  had  no 
superior  among  our  early  ministers. 

Faith  in  God  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  his  character. 
He  said  but  little  about  his  Christian  experience,  but,  as  we  look 
back  over  his  life,  it  is  evident  that  his  early  and  persistent  pur- 
pose to  preach,  if  possible,  the  Gospel,  sprang  from  the  conviction 
that  God  would  have  him  make  the  effort,  and  that  he  would  order 
wisely  and  well  respecting  the  results.      So,  when  refused  ordination 
by  his  Baptist  brethren,  and  left  without  money  or  friends  in  a  com- 
munity which  had  no  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  views;    tho  he  could 
not  see  whence  help  would  come,  he  v/as  still  confident  that  God  had 
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lead  him  thus  far.      He  believed  that  God  would  not  now  forsake  him, 
but  open  a  way,  somehow,  for  him  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  alluding  to  his  gradual  decline 
he  said:     "I  do  not  know  how  long  this  will  last,"  but  added  after 
a  moment's  pause,     "it  is  not  important  that  I  should."    He  left 
it  all  with  God.      A  good  man  has  left  us,  but  not  until  he  had  for 
forty  years  scattered  the  good  seed  and  set  us  an  example  worthy  of 
all  imitation  in  patient  and  loving  devotion  to    his  Master's  service." 

To  Ephraim  Adams,  his  companion  in  the  Iowa  service  for  near- 
ly forty  years,  we  will  give  the  privilege  of  the  last  word  of  farewell. 

"Brother  Emerson  to  me  has  always  seemed  as  peculiarly  of 
the  Pauline  order.      Of  our  Iowa  ministers  there  may  have  been  Johns, 
here  and  there  perhaps  a  James,  and  here  and  there  a  Peter,  but 
Pauls,  how  fewj;    none,  possibly,  worthy  the  comparison,      But  if  any, 
brother  Emerson,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  one.        That  thorn  in 
the  flesh,  his  bodily  infirmity,  which  we  saw  but  knew  not  as  he  did; 
for  for  years  he  never  took  a  step  without  painl 

A  Pauline  life  I  have  said;    with  but  one  work  to  do,  and 
he  separated  to  it.      To  preach  the  Gospel,  to  preach  it  to  the  desti- 
tute, seeking  out  neighborhoods  where  others  did  not  or  would  not  go; 
to  be  a  true  missionary  thus,  that  he  might  build  on  no  other  man's 
foundation,  this  was  his  joy.      For  this  that  he  might  reach  as  many 
as  possible  he  made  De"itt  his  first  home  because  he  said  it  was 
central.      A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  why.      In  traversing  the 
coun  try  stormy  weather  and  swollen  streams  were  impediments,  but 
they  did  not  hinder.      Everywhere  to  preach,  not  for  the  denomination, 
but  for  the  Kingdom's  sake;  to  preach,  -  to  preach  the  word  -  this  was 
the  one  thing  which  in  spirit  he  was  pressed  to  do.      His  heart  was 
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full,  and  it  must  out.      This  made  him  eloquent;    this  made  him  in 
former  times  when  the  vigor  was  in  him  our  'minute  man'  for  breaches 
when  others  failed.      It  was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  at  one  of 
our  Associations  at  Muscatine,  that  our  eastern  brethren  listened 
with  astonishment  and  could  only  say,  as  they  caught  their  breath, 
"Well  that  man  ought  to  go  to  Andover  and  teach  the  students  how  to 
preach  extempore',  and  we  love  to  hear  him  pray  too,  and  often  on 
occasions  would  call  on  him  to  do  so;    and  never  shall  we  forget  how 
our  souls  were  lifted  up  as  he  cried  mightily  unto  the  Lord. 

But  his    race  is  run.       He  too  has  passed  away.  Perhaps 
some  with  a  less  Catholic  spirit,  and  less  inclined  to  union  of 
churches  in  church  building  and  church  work  might  have  had  an  eye  to 
denominational  interests  where  he  did  not;    but  traverse  the  region 
that  he  travereed  for  forty  years,  note  the  respect  of  all  classes 
for  the  old  missionary,  see  how  he  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
think  of  the  voice  lifted  up  thru  all  those  years,  not  only  for 
Christ,  but  ever  for  the  right  in  the  vicisitudes  thru  which  as  a 
nation  we  have  passed,  remember  his  counsels,  his  inspiration  among 
us,  and  we  shall  fervently  pray  that  his  mantle  may  fall  upon  many 
another." 
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10.       John  C.  Holbrook  according  th  Julius  A.  Reed  is  number  ten. 
The  date  of  his  advent  by  this  authority  is  November  7,  1841.  He 
and  Mr.  Emerson  came  together,  but  Mr.  Emerson  was  ordained  while 
he  was  simply  licensed.      he  had  come  to  Iowa  earlier.      But  this  is 
the  date  of  his  official  connection  with  Congregationalism  in  the  state. 

As  the  story  of  his  life  is  told  with  some  degree  of  fulness 
and  accuracy  in  his  Recollections  of  a  Nonagenarian,  a  brief  outline 
with  some  of  his  home  missionary  reports  will  be  sufficient  in  this 
series  of  sketches. 

On  his  mother's  side  he  was  a  descendantof  Governor  Bradford 
of  Plymouth.       He  was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  January  7,  1808. 
He  studied  two  years  at  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Massachusetts;  had 
a  private  tutor  for  one  year;  attended  the  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vermont,  for  two  years;    succeeded  his  father  in  paper  making 
and  book  publishing  in  Brattleboro;    was  in  business  at  Boston  for 
a  short  time,  but  was  soon  again  publisher  at  Brattleboro;    came  to 
Iowa  in  1839;    tried  teaching  but  did  not  succeed;    and  farming  with 
no  better  success;    and  then  found  his  place  in  the  pulpit. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  was  licensed  November  7,  1841  by    the  Gen- 
eral Association  held  at  Danville.      He  was  called  to  Dubuque  in 
March  of  1842;    ordained  in  June,  and  installed  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

He  was,  of  course,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  began  at  once  to  make  reports.      In  his  first  re- 
port, published  in  the  Home  Missionary  for  July  1842  he  wtites  from 
Dubuque  and  tells  of  the  providences  which  brot  him  to  that  field: 

"  hen  application  was  made  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
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Society  for  aid  in  my  behalf,  I  was  in  Davenport  watching  by 
the  death  bed  of  my  beloved  wife  thru  the  week,  and  preaching  on 
Sundays  in  that  vicinity.      My  points  for  stated  preaching  were 
three:    Lyons  and  Beaver  Mills  in  Clinton  County,  and  Pleasant 
Valley  in  Scott  County,  the  most  distant  being  thirty  five  miles. 
These  I  supplied  either  personally,  or  by  exchange  with  3rother 
Hitchcock  of  Davenport,  when  I  could  not  leave  my  wife.      She  was 
sick  about  eight  months  with  consumption,  during  much  of  which  time 
she  suffered  severely,  and  on  the  14th  of  January  she  departed  this 
life,  peacefully,  and  calmly  trusting  in  the  crucified  Savior.  She 
anticipated  a  severe  struggle  at  the  last,  but  mercifully  God  spared 
her  that  trial. 

About  a  month  before  she  died  and  while  confined  to  her  room, 
she  helped  me  to  close  the  eyes  of  our  youngest  child  aged  seven 
years,  who  w^s  suddenly  taken  from  us,  and  by  whose  side  she  was  so 
soon  to  be  laid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters  far  from  her 
kindred  and  native  hills.      Thus  the  Lord  has  been  carrying  me  thru 
scenes  of  trial  and  affliction,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  me  a  better  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  better  qualified  to 
administer  to  others  in  their  affliction  the  consolations  of  religion. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  daeth  of  my  wife,  having  received  an 
invitation  from  your  agent,  Rev.  Mr.  Peet,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to 
Wisconsin  to  visit  several  important  fields  of  ministerial  labor,  and 
during  my  journey  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  places,  where 
they  were  enjoying  or  had  recently  enjoyed  interesting  revivals,  in 
all  which  places    I  preached  under  circumstances  to  me  of  deep  in- 
terest.     But  of  all  the  scenes  thru  which  I  passed,  none  equaled  the 
revival  of  Potosi,  Grant  County  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Here 
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was  a  little  church  full  of  zeal  and  faith,  whom  the  Lord  he.d  stirred 
up,  and  who  were  earnestly  prayir.g  for  and  expecting  a  revival,  but 
with  no  idea  by  whose  instrumentality  it  was  to  be  carried  on.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  was  no  regular  minister  of  our  connec- 
tion nearer  than  Galena  (twenty  five  miles),  and  he  alone  in  eight 
continuous  counties.      But  the  Lord  sent  brother  Peet  and  myself 
there,  without  any  knowledge  on  our  part  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
at  their  request  we  commenced  a  series  of  meetings,  and  the  people 
with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  the  things  that  we  spake.      The  largest 
room  that  could  be  procurred  (a  large  store)  was  fitted  up;     and  was 
well  filled  from  the  first  with  an  attentive  audience;    and  while  I 
remained,  which  was  ten  days,  the  interest  was  continually  increasing. 
We  preached  alternately,  three  times  on  the  Sabbath  and  every  evening 
during  the  week.      The  last  evening  that  I  preached,  about  thirty  per- 
sons requested  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  Christians,  and  about 
forty  individuals  had  done  so  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting  of 
whom  about  twenty  five  professed  to  have  submitted  to  Jhrist.  Among 
the  number  who  asked  prayers  on  the  evening  referred  to,  was  a  no- 
toriously wicked  man    and  a  gambler,  who  was  in  tears  during  the 
whole  evening. 

As  soon  as  our  meetings  commenced  a  Mormon  preacher  began  to 
favor  the  people  with  his  labors,  to  enlighten  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  that  system,  and  with  the  revelation  said  to  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  Joe  Smith,  the  prophet  of  the  latter  day  Saints.      He  was  in  the 
habit  of  announcing  appointments  at  the  close  of  our  exercises,  at 
which  he  was  frequently  present  in  these  words:     'There  will  be 
pre-jching  at  — by  one  of  the  elders  of  Israel  commonly  called  Mormons.' 

There  is  probably  no  more  soul  destroying  error  at  work  in 
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some  parts  of  the  west  than  this;    it  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
is  generally  supoosed.      Its  preachers  are  scattered  abroad  and 
great  as  is  the  folly  of  the  system,  yet  I  know  that  many  persons 
are  deluded  by  it,  and  these  too,  not  only  among  the  ignorant,  but 
among  those  of  whom  we  would  expect  better  things." 

Superintendent  Peet  had  an  engagement  at  Dubuque,  but  con- 
sidering the  special  interest  at  Potosi,  he  sent  Mr.  Holbrook  to 
supply  for  him,  and  this  was  followed  by  consequences  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Holbrook  continues: 

"I  left  brother  ^eet  to  continue  the  meeting,  while  I  came  here 
to  fulfil  a  previous  appointment.      Potosi  has  been  an  exceedingly 
wicked  place,  with  no  stated  preaching  but  of  the  Methodists  once  in 
four  weeks.      They  needed  a  minister  much,  and  urged  me  to  remain, 
and  I  should  have  done  so,  had  not  duty  seemed  to  call  me  elsewhere. 

I  came  here  a  few  weeks  since,  and  have  received  a  unanimous 
call  from  the  church  to  become  their  settled  pastor.      This  is  an  im- 
portant point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  second  to  but  one  in  popu- 
lation and  business  in  the  territory.      It  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
lead  region  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.      Galena  is  fifteen  miles 
distant,  where  Rev«  Kent  is  settled,  and  who  recently  stated  that  he 
was  in  the  center  of  eight  co\inties,  in  which  there  wa»  not  another 
mini  ster  of  our  connection,  with  the  population  of  twent/  thousand 
souls,  and  which  would  be  doubled  in  five  years.      Including  myself, 
there  are  now  three  others  in  that  tract  but  there  is  no  other  minis- 
ter north  of  me,  of  our  connection,  in  Iowa,  and  the  nearest  on  the 
south  is  brother  0.  Emerson,  whose  nearest  point  is  forty  five  miles 
distant    -  and  southwest,  brother  Thomas  P.  Hmerson,  nearly  as  far. 
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This  place  is  the  head quart 3rs  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  this 
region,  and  here  "my  lord  Bishop  of  Dubuque"  (as  he  is  termed  in 
foreign  correspondence)  with  some  assistant  priests,  resides.  There 
is  no  state  or  territory  in  the  union  where  the  Catholics  are  so 
sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  success,  or  where  they  are  making  such 
strenuous  efforts,  as  in  Iowa.      There  is  here  a  large  and  well 
finished  stone  church,  and  they    have  also  a  church  in  the  country 
at  some  distance;    and  one  in  Galena  fifteen  miles;    Potosi  fifteen 
miles,  and  one  in  Davenport,  in  Burlington,  in  Ft.  Madison,  and o ne 
to  be  erected  in  Iowa  City,  our  capitol. 

On  Thursday  evening  last  notice  was  given  in  the  newspaper 
that  the  Bishop  would  preach  on  "The  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist".      I  attended.      The  argument  was  three  fold,  first  from 
the  Bible,  second  tradition,  third  the  authority  of  the  church. 
"T  is,"  he  said,  "is  sufficient  for  every  true  Catholic.      The  church 
is  infallable,  and  is  authorized  to  interpret  the  Bible,  and  it  has 
often  solemnly  declared  in  council  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  scrip- 
ture."    He  distinctly  stated  that  "The  Bible  given  to  the  people,  to 
read  and  interpret  for  themselves  would  be  no  blessing."      In  conclu- 
sion he  said  he  "would  gladly  welcome  back  any  of  our  dissenting  friends 
who  wished  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  from  which  their 
fathers  unfortunately  departed."        "Yes,"  said  he,  "we  can  call  them 
by  that  endearing  name,  friends.      We  would  do  anything  for  them. 
We  would  if  necessary  imitate  our  master,  and  lay  down  our  life  to 
save  them  -  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  every  true  Catholic  minister." 

One  of  the  female  members  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this 
place,  not  long  since  united  with  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  conse- 
quently excommunicated  from  the  former  body.      A  remark  that  she  made, 
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"what  a  beautiful  religion  the  Catholic  is",  indicates  the  influence 
their  pompous  rights  and  ceremonies  exerted  upon  her  mind,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  has  exerted  upon  others. 

No  pains  are  spared  to  forestall  us  in  this  territory,  and 
schools  are  one  principal  means  used  to  accomplish  the  object,  and 
many  Protestant  children  are  gathered  into  them,  and  oftentimes  find 
their  way  into  their  Sunday  Schools.        There  is  a  large  brick  edi- 
fice, here,  and  one  in  Davenport,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  part,  and 
I  understand  one  is  to  be  established  in  Ft.  i^adison,  farther  south, 
in  this  territory.      In  one  of  their  papers  I  find  this  sentiment: 
"it  would  be  bad  economy  to  delay  the  establishment  of  Christian 
institutions,  where  the  land  belongs  so  to  speak,  to  the  first  occu- 
pant."     V/hat  an  appropriate  model  for  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society."" 

The  next  report  is  in  September  of  this  year.      In  this  as  in 
all  his  early  communications  the  intense  evangelistic  zeal  of  the 
young  missionary  is  manifest.      He  says: 

"There  has  been  considerable  religious  interest  here  since  I 
commenced  my  labors  in  ^arch.      At  that  time  I  found  many  obstacles 
in  the  way,  and  among  the  rest,  the  fact  that  the  three  ministers 
who  preceded  me  in  the  Presbyterian  church  here,  had    neither  of  them 
remained  long,  and  there  had  been  none  here  for  some  months.      But  I 
found  a  little  band  of  Christians,  who  were  willing  to  pray  and  labor 
for  the  Lord.      They  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  in  such  a  place.      But  I 
read  the  story  of  Gideon,  and  enoouraged  by  his  example,  and  relying 
on  the  help  of  Gideon's  God,  a-id  with  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  church  to  second  my  efforts,  I  accepted  their  call.      But  I 
entered  or.  my  work  with  fear  and  trembling.      The  place  had  been 
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proverbially  a  hard  field  among  all  denominations,  and  the  religious 
influence  in  the  community  was  exceedingly  small.      This  is  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  with  a  large  church  and  a  fine 
building,  the  Catholic  influence  predominates.      Infidelity  is  also 
ripe,  and  nothingarianism  abundant.      My  congregation  was  small 
when  I  commenced,  but  has  increased  until  it  is  now  the  largest  in 
townj  unless  the  Catholic  exceeds  it.      We  have  been  blessed  with 
a  few  conversions,  and  many  persons  have  been  awakened.      On  the 
Sabbath  bef ore  t  he  last,  I  administered  the  sacrammt  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  here.      Two  persons  united 
with  the  church  by  profession.      There  are  others  who  vie  expect  will 
join  at  our  next  communion  season.      It  was  a  solemn  and  interesting 
day,  and  I  trust  a  good  impression  was  made  on  many  minds  by  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  reception  of  new  members,  and  at  the  administration 

of  the  Lord's  Supper.      Last  Sabbath  our  congregations  were  large  and 
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solemn,  and  we  cannot/think  a  cloud  big  with  mercy  and  blessing  hangs 
over  us. 

My  congregation  is  made  up  of  persons  from  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  many  of  them  from  the  eastern  cities. 

An  old  lady  remarked  that  she  formerly  lived  in  New  Jersey, 
where  she  enjoyed  the  best  of  preaching,  and  used  to  go  to  meeting 
four  times  on  Sunday  -  but  after  all,  the  preaching  never  seemed  to 
do  her  half  as  much  good  as  it  has  in  the  west,  where  she  hears  it  only 
occasionally,  or  not  more  than  once  or  twice  on  Sunday.      She  said  she 
did  not  know  what  she  came  to  the  west  for  unless  it  was  to  prepare  to 
die. 

I  was  much  affected  a  few  weeks  since,  with  the  case  of  an 
infidel  physician  here.      lie  attended  meeting  all  day  on  Sunday,  and 
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on  Tuesday  called  upon  me.      He  said  he  was  born  in  Vermont,  and 
brought  up  under  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  Connecticut 
River  valley.      He  early  became  a  free  thinker.      He  wished  me  to 
enter  into  an  argument;    but  knowing  his  fondness  for  this,  and  hoping 
for  no  good  result,  I  chose  rather  to  press  upon  him  his  responsibility, 
as  the  father  of  twenty  children,  many  of  them  married,  and  having  con? 
siderable  influence.      I  finally  asked  him  what  he  expected  would  be 
the  consequences  of  death  to  him.      He  frankly  confessed  that  he  did 
not  know.      Well  then,  said  I,  you  are  about  to  take  a  fearful  leap 
in  the  dark.     'Ohl'  said  he,   'that  is  Methodist  cant.'      No,  I  replied, 
they  are  the  words  of  Hobbes,  the  apostle  of  infidelity.      It  was 
melancholy  to  reflect  upon  his  responsibility;    favored  with  the  early 
privileges  of  New  England ,  and  the  head  of  such  a  family! 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  a  ministry  at 
the  west,  who  are  not  only  holy,  but  able  men,  well  furnished  and 
skilled  to  encounter  error.      I  daily  feel  my  weakness  and  unfitness, 
and  when  I  think  of t he  struggle  which  is  to  be  made  for  the  possession 
of  this  land,  I  exclaim,   'who  is  sufficient  for  these  things'.  The 
we3t  is  the  grand  arena  where  the  contest  is  to  be  carried  on  for  our 
land,  between  infidelity,  Romanism,  Mormonism,  and  Satanism  in  every 
form  on  the  one  side,  and  Christianity  on  the  other,  and  he  who  leads 
the  sacramental  host,  needs,  as  he  does  any  where  ardent  piety,  but 
peculiarly  he  needs  here,  the  whole  panoply  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be 
thoroly  armed  at  every  point.      Good  common  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  are  also  indispensable  here.      He  has  subtle,  foes  to  en- 
counter armed  often  too  with  the  keenest  blades.      It  is  war  to  the 
knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  which  these  enemies  wage  with 
Christianity  here,  and  many  a  man  who  could  fill  the  posts  of  a  minister 
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with  comparative  ease  in  an  eastern  congregation,  here  would  find 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  effort.      Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  that  "anything  will  do  for  the  west";    and  that  a  minister  who 
cannot  sustain  himself  at  the  east  will  do  well  enough  here.  We 
have  to  begin  at  the  foundation  here  and  are  called  to  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  to  meet  the  aetheist,  the  infidel,  the  univer- 
salist,  the  papist,  and  every  conceivable  form  of  error. 

But  great  as  are  these  difficulties,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones,  every  denominations  of  Christians  is  struggling,  while  yet 
nothing  is  established,  to  preoccupy  the  ground;    and  in  every  set- 
tlement and  town,  there  are  more  or  less  members  of  all  the  leading 
denominations,  and  no  one  generally  predominant.      Of  course  each 
isjanxious  to  establish  the  form  which  he  prefers,  and  each  feels  it 
important  to  begin  now.      But  we  trust  it  will  not  always  be  so.  As 
the  country  grows  older,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labors  of  ef- 
ficient ministers,  and  by  the  operation  of  revivals,  the  institutions 
of  religion  will  become  established,  and  all  these  evils  will  be 
mitigated  or  removed. 

I  have  just  returned  from  attending  a  meeting  at  Andrew,  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  twenty  five  miles  south  of  Dubuque. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized  at  that  place  by  Rev.  0.  Emerson 
in  December  last,  which  now  numbers  eighteen  members.      It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  regions  in  our  territory,  and  a  minister  to  labor 
with  that  church  half  his  time,  and  spend  the  remainder  in  that  the 
adjoining  county  of  Clinton,  would  find  an  exceedingly  interesting 
field  of  usefulness,  and  many  warm  hearted  and  devoted  Christians, 
who  would  welcome  him  to  their  house*  and  their  hearts.      I  commenced 
preaching  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  we  had  three  services  each  on 
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Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  one  on  Monday.      On  Sunday  I  also  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  ordinance  of  Bap- 
tism to  five  children,  and  received  two  members  into  the  church. 
It  was  a  solemn  season,  and  I  trust  an  impression  was  made  that  will 
result  in  lasting  good. 

Another  circumstance  may  he  mentioned  as  adding  solemnity  to 
this  meeting.      In  a  house  near  the  court  house  where  we  met  is 
confined  a  prisoner  who  was  convicted  of  murder  a  few  days  since,  and 
who  was  sentenced  to  be  hung.      At  his  request  and  that  of  his  wife, 
I  appointed  a  meeting  there  on  Monday.      It  was  fully  attended,  and 
such  a  scene  is  seldom  witnessed.      After  the  people  had  collected, 
and  when  the  meeting  was  about  to  commence,  the  prisoner,  a  large 
middle  aged  man,  was  led  in,  in  chains,  and  placed  near  me.  The 
clanking  of  his  chains  and  his  down  cast  eyes,  and  agonized  counte- 
nance, produced  a  deep  sensation  in  the  assembly.      I  took  for  my 
text  the  words  "How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion", and  spoke  01  the  condemnation  of  sinners  and  the  certainty  of 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  God's  law,  and  showed  the  fallacy 
of  all  hopes  of  escape,  except  by  repentance  and  faith.      It  vras  a 
scene  of  thrilling  interest,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoner  be- 
fore us,  under  sentence,  and  about  to  sui'fer  the  penalty  of  death, 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  assembly  the  truth  which  I  was  proclaim- 
ing, that  ere  long  every  impenitent  sinner  will  have  stood  at  the 
bar  of  God  and  receive  his  sentence  for  eternity.      I  endeavored  to 
improve  the  scene,  and  faithfully  to  warn  the  prisoner,  and  all  pres- 
ent, of  the  trial  which  awaited  them  in  eternity  and  the  certainty  of 
the  result  if  they  continued  to  neglect  the  great  salvation.  Many 
stout  hearts  trembled,  and  many  a  manly  cheek  was  wet  with  tears, 
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while  the  poor  prisoner  seemed  convulsed  with  anguish  of  spirit, 
•Oh,1  said  he,   'no  one  can  tell  what  I  suffer,  or  what  I  would  give 
to  restore  to  life  the  man  whom  I  killed.*      I  conversed  with  the 
prisoner,  and  pressed  him  to  repent  and  make  his  peace  with  God." 
Later  Mr.  Holbrook  writes: 

"I  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  yesterday  from  An- 
drew where  I  preached  last  Sabbath.      The  letter  states    —  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  do  a  great  work  here. 
Some  are  under  deep  conviction.      The  poor  prisoner  is  an  interesting 
state.      I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  your  duty  to  come  and  spend 
another  Sabbath  here.     You  must  come  here  on  the  Sabbath  previous 
to  the  execution.    You  must  make  one  more  effort  to  point  the  prisoner 
to  the  Lamb  of  God.      Tell  your  people  of  the  circumstances  and  come 
without  hesitation.      I  know  it  is  your  duty.      You  must,  must,  must 

come   I  cannot  leave  my  people;     there  is  interest  here,  and  the 

work  must  not  be  neglected,  and  what  can  be  done?      My  dear  sir,  if 
there  are  any  unemployed  ministers  at  the  east,  let  them  hear  this 
call.       'You  must  come  over  and  help  us.'       'You  must,  must,  mast 
come.'    The  harvest  is  great,  the  field  is  white,  but  who  shall  gather 
it.      Souls  are  perishing  here,  while  the  tardy  footsteps  of  the 
heralds  of  salvation  linger  on  their  way  hither.      Nor  is  this  church 
the  only  one  in  this  situation.      I  know  of  three  or  four  promising 
fields  for  ministerial  labor  near  me,  and  several  at  a  little  distance." 
In  December  of  this  same  year  1842  he  has  a  brief  report: 
"Since  my  last  report,  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
manifested  in  my  congregation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  our 
meetings  have  been  generally  well  attended.      Two  persons  united  with 
the  church  on  profession  of  faith  at  our  last  communion  season,  which 
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was  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  this  month.      The  truth  is  evidently  not 
powerless,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  labor  and  not  faint,  altho  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  G  spel  has  to  contend  here  are  neither  few 
nor  small." 

In  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  Mr.  Holbrook  was  often  over 
in  '  Wisconsin  holding  revival  meetings.      One  of  my  early  recollections 
is  a  Protracted  meeting  in  Platteville,  J.  C.  Holbrook  the  evangelist. 

In  April  of  1843  he  reports  a  meeting  at  Fair play.    He  says: 

"A  year  ago  last  July  (would  be  1841)  the  first  house  was 
erected  at  which  time  some  valuable  '"leads"  (lodes)  of  lead  mineral 
were  discovered,  and  a  general  rush  of  miners  to  the  spot  followed; 
and  when  I  first  visited  the  place  in  the  February  following  (1842), 
there  were  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  people  settled  there,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  then  presented  a  most  singular  ap- 

pearance in  every  respect.      There  v.ras  but  one  frame  building,  the 
remainder  of  the  dwellings  consisted  of  log  anc5  turf  cabins,  some 
of  which  were  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  village  being 
situated  in  a  deep  ravine.      But  the  moral  aspect  of  the  place  v/as 
still  more  forbidding.      Bamboling,  drinking,  fighting,  and  swearing 
were  the  order  of  the  day.      I  preached  one  evening  there,  and  with 
five  others  slept  in  a  bunk  in  a  cabin  eight  by  ten,  occupied  by  a 
good  deacon  from  Alton,  Illinois  and  his  son;    the  deacon  acting  the 
part  of  cook,  chamber  maid  and  host. 

About  this  time  thru  the  active  efforts  of  your  indefatigable 
agent,  Rev.  S.  Peet,  a  subscription  was  raised  for  erecting  a  meeting 
house,  which  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  about  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars in  less  than  one  year  after  the  first  house  was  built  in  the 
place;     and  which  was,  I  think,  the  third  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
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meeting  house  dedicated  in  Wisconsin*      At  the  same  time  a  Presby- 
terian church  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  members  was  organized. 
Here,  brother  Dixon  has  preached  every  other  Sabbath,  the  l:ethodist3 
occupying  the  house  in  the  intervening  tine.      The  place  has  been 
noted  for  its  wickedness,  and  one  of  the  members    of  the  church  told 
me  that  one  year  ago  when  he  went  there  he  could  scarcely  find  a 
place  where  men  were  not  gamboling  and  drinking  on  the  Sabbath. 

Brother  Dixon  being  engaged  in  the  Academy  at  Platteville 
during  the  week,  at  his  request  I  commenced  a  series  of  meetings 
on  Thursday  evening.      At  first  appearances  were  discouraging,  not 
more  than  twenty  five  being  present,  and  the  thermometer  standing  at 
twenty  six  below  zero.      But  the  attendance  increased,  and  on  Sunday 
when  I  preached  three  times  (Brother  Dixon  supplying  at  Dubuque)  the 
house  was  full;    and  there  was  deep  interest,  which  continued  to  the 
close  of  the  effort.      The  meetings  continued  up.vards  of  two  weeks, 
during  which  time  thirty  four  publicly  expressed  their  determination 
henceforth  to  serve  God,  of  whom  a  good  proportion  were  hopefully 
converted."  ' 

Here  follows  in  the  report  details  of  individual  conversions, 
and  he  says : 

"in  conclusion  I  remark  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
promising  or  interesting  field  for  ministerial  labor  than  this  mining 
region,  embracing  the  southwest  corner  of  Wisconsin,  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Illinois,  and  a  small  section  of  Iowa  opposite  these.  I 
would  love  to  devote  myself  to  labors  among  the  miners  had  I  not 
another  charge.      Would  that  some  Brainerd  could  be  found  who  would 
enter  this  field,  and  labor  from  cabin  to  cabin,  as  he  did  among  the 
natived  and  break  the  bread  of  life  -  what  results  would  follow? 
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Is  there  no  Brainerd  for  the  miners?" 

In  July  of  1843  he  reviews  his  first  year  at  Dubuque,  and 
finds  manifolds  arguments  for  the  Home  missionary  service.    He  says: 

"Altho  in  reviewing  the  year,  I  have  not  any  great  things  to 
record,  yet  to  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place,  it  would  clearly  appear  that  my  labor  has 
not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.      There  have  been  some  conversions 
and  additions  to  the  church,  and  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  fu- 
ture usefulness.      A  good  congregation  has  been  gathered,  and  a 
strong  desire  exists  in  the  community,  that  the  means  of  grace  should 
be  sustained  in  connection  with  our  church.      And  I  cannot  but  hope, 
that  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  tine  will  soon  come,  when  in 
this  important  place,  not  only  will  the  aid  of  your  Society  not  be 
needed  to  sustain  the  Gospel,  but  that  in  return  for  the  assistance 
rendered  mueh  will  here  be  done  in  the  way  of  contribution  to  your 
funds,  for  the  benefit  of  other  needy  churches.      But  without  your 
aid  at  present  the  field  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  andjall  the 
benefit  of  the  present  means  of  grace  afforded  in  connection  without 
our  church  to  this  community,  and  all  the  assistance  which  this  church 
would  hereafter  be  able  to  render  in  advancing  the  general  cause, 
would  be  lost. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance,  that  multitudes 
of  places  are  springing  up  in  the  west,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  churches  are  now  being  established,  which, 
a  few  years  hence,  will  themselves  return  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
a  thousand  fold  the  small  amount  now  furnished  them  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  to  be  again  sent  out  in  streams  to  refresh  other  des- 
titute places,  where  again  the  same  results  will  follow;     and  thus 
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one  hundred  dollars,  now  contributed  to  your  funds,  will  in  process  of 
time,  multiply  to  many  thousands." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the  results  which  come 
from  church  planting:     first,  "the  establishment  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant church,  would  perhaps  not  have  otherwise  have  had  existence. 
Second,  the  growth  in  grace  ar.d  edification  of  the  Christians  of 
which  it  is  formed.      Third,  the  souls  converted  in  that  community. 
Fourth,  the  usefulness  of  persons  thus  converted.      Fifth,  the  young 
men  brot  into  the  ministry.    Sixth,  the  amount  of  funds  in  process 
of  time  contributed  by  this  once  feeble  church  to  benevolent  objects. 
Seventh,  all  this  traced  over  and  over  again  as  the  streams  of  good 
multiply,  and  as  these  results  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  a 
thousand  fold  to  the  end  of  time . 

There  is  now  in  this  vicinity  (Galena, Illinois)  a  church  which 
once  depended  on  missionary  aid  for  sustaining  the  means  of  grace, 
which  is  now  large  and  strong,  and  which  not  only  sustains  its  own 
ministry,  but  is  sending  out  streams  of  good  far  and  wide,-  whose 
mi  ister  once  stood  the  only  watchman  of  Zion  in  our  connection,  in 
a  region  of  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  and  who  has  exerted  an 
untold  influence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ.      Every  dollar  then 
contributed  in  aid  of  that  church  was  worth  thousands  in  the  end,  to 
the  cause  of  benevolence.      It  was  investing  money  where  it  would 
produce  a  revenue  of  f;ood  a  thousand  fold,  in  stocks  that  will  never 
fail,  and  never  cease  to  be  productive. 

When  this  immense  and  fruitful  region,  now  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary labor,  shall  teem  with  the  population  of  millions,  and  be 
studded  with  cities,  and  filled  with  churches  and  Colleges,  and  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  and  shall  send  forth  its  hundreds  of  young  men, 
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and  its  thousands  of  dollars,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
and  when  in  process  of  time  it  shall  become  the  seat  of  political 
power,  and  control  the  legislation  and  noral  character  of  this  mighty 
nation  of  two  hundred  millions  -  then  will  be  seen  the  value  of  the 
home  missionary  enterprise  of  the  present  day.      If  er.ch  of  "those  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  sustaining  this  Gospel  could  throw  himself  for- 
ward in  imagination  only  one  hundred  years,  and t  ake  his  stand  on 
some  commanding  eminence  from  which  he  could  survey  this  western 
field,  and  see  it  the  prey  of  popery  and  infidelity,  and  filled! 
with  immorality  and  vice  -  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peaceful  abode 
of  true  religion  and  morality,  sending  out  streams  of  benevolence  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  he  Would  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  your  Society  is  now  engaged. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  uniting  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  this  ground.      One  chief  instrumentality  relied 
on  is  schools.      They  have  now  about  fifty  scholars  here,  and  among 
them  many  Protestant  children.      A  prominent  lady  of  my  congrega- 
tion, informed  me  a  few  jays  since,  that  the  Bishop  had  been  personal- 
ly to  her  and  engaged  her  daughters  to  attend  a  school  which  is  to 
be  opened  on  the  13th  of  June  under  the  care  of  some  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whom  he  said,  he  was  intending  to  bring  on  from  Philadelphia.  Be- 
sides their  fine  Cathedral,  they  have  here  a  very  large  brick  building, 
and  another  smaller  one  for  schools  and  other  purposes." 

Six  months  later  (Home  Missionary  December  1843}  he  makes 
another  review: 

""/""en  I  look  back  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  time  when  I  first 
entered  this  field  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  'what  hath  God  wrought' •  At 
that  time  there  was  a  little  church  here  of  twenty  seven  members,  with 
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barely  a  name  to  live,  and  struggling  with  a  thousand  difficulties 
which  seemed  almost  insuperable;    and  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling 
that  I  accepted  their  call  to  become  their  pastor.      But  relying  on 
the  promise  of  God,  I  entered  upon  my  duties,  and  was  soon  cheered 
by  seeing  some  fruit  of  my  labors;    and  there  continue  to  be  addi- 
tions to  the  church  at  nearly  every  communion  season  thru  the  year. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year,  I  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  re- 
vivals which  seemed  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  the  hopes  and  to 
quicken  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  when  my  installation  as  pastor 
was  to  take  place  (October  1842),  and  we  determined  on  connecting 
with  that  event  a  special  effort  for  the  conversion  of  sinners*  I 
accordingly  entered  upon  a  series  of  evening  meetings  immediately 
following  the  installation  services,  assisted  by  brother  Stevens  (of 
Platteville) ,  which  was  continued  for  four  weeks.      At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  leave  me,  but  such  was  the  interest  awa- 
kened in  the  community  that  I  dared  not  close  the  meetings,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  every  evening  but  two,  for  two  weeks  longer.  We 
closed  the  effort  with  as  full  and  solemn  a  congregation  as  had  been 
assembled  at  any  previous  period.      The  result  has  beaihap;-y.  The 
church  has  been  strengthened,  and  our  prospects  have  brightened. 

During  the  year  and  half  which  has  elapsed  since  I  came  here, 
the  church  hus  nearly  doubled,  and  new  numbers  fifty  members.  Most 
of  the  additions  have  been  by  profession,  and  there  are  several  others, 
who,  we  expect  will  unite  with  us.      Five  also,  in  part  the  fruit  of 
our  revival,  have  united  with  other  churches.    The  weekly  prayer 
meeting  has  been  generally  sustained  with  interest,  and  often  numbers 
as  many  in  attenuance  as  used  to  be  present  at  oublic  worship  here  two 
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or  three  years  ago. 

I  can  travel  an  unlimited  distance  north  or  west,  and  not 
infringe  on  the  parish  lines  of  any  other  minister  of  our  connection, 
or  in  fact,  of  but  one  minister  I  believe  of  any  denomination. 

During  my  journey  to  attend  this  meeting  (General  Associa- 
tion in  September  14,  1843),  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  portion 
of  our  territory  which  I  had  never  before  visited,  and  to  learn 
more  fully  its  religious  wants  and  conditions.      I  returned  more 
deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  vast  importance  of  present  ef- 
forts to  plant  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  here.      It  is  a  most 
delightful  region  which  I  passed  over,  intersected  every  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  with  beautiful  streams,  well  timbered  on  their  banks,  and 

land 

affording  abundant  water  power,  and  the/capable  of  sustaining  a  popu- 
lation as  dense  as  any  other  on  the  globe.      I  crossed  four  fine 
rivers  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Iowa  at  the  termination  of  my 
route.      The  neighborhoods  of  these  streams  are  thickly  settled,  and 
one  county,  thru  the  corner  of  which  I  passed,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  territory,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  contains  a  large  population.      The  county  seat  is  a  plea- 
sant village,  and  I  was  -cold,  had  ten  lawyers  and  eight  physicians, 
but  no  minister  of  our  connection,  altho  one  occasionally  preached 
there  from  a  neighboring  county.      One  of  your  missionaries  however 
has  since  gone  there  (This  must  be  E.  B.  Turner  of  Cascade ).  I 
mention  this  to  show  how  much  more  readily  than  ministers  professional 
men  of  the  other  classes  are  found  to  supply,  and  more  t han  supply, 
the  wants  of  the  west,  notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  a  new  country.      Between  this  place  and  Iowa  City,  ninety  miles, 
there  are  but  two  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  ministers.  The 
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reinforcement,  however,  which  is  nor;  understood  to  be  cn  the  way  from 
the  east,  we  hope  will  aid  in  supplying  this  deficiency*      At  present 
there  are  but  abrut  five  or  six  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  minis- 
ters within  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  south  or  southwest 
of  Dubuque,  and  none  west  or  north  of  t hat  place.      The  more  I  con- 
template the  field,  and  the  more  I  see  and  know  of  the  importance  of 
the  west,  and  of  the  future  influence  v/hich  it  must  inevitably  exert 
upon  the  country  and  the  world,  the  more  I  feel  that  Home  Missions 
is  emphatically  the  great  cause  v/hich  should  occupy  the  attention  and 
secure  the  prayers  and  contributions  of  the  American  churches  -  not 
that  Foreign    issions  or  other  benevolent  enterprises  should  be  over- 
looked and  neglected  -  but  this  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  a 
nation,  and  to  the  final  success  of  all  the  rest." 

Mr.  Holbrook  must  of  course  add  a  word  concerning  Catholicism. 
He  says: 

"The  Roman  Catholic  strength  is  here  increasing.      There  are 
those,      know,  who  smile  at  the  idea  of  danger  from  the  extension 
of  their  influence  in  our  land.      But  did  they  reside  here,  and  did 
they  see  and  know  all  that  I  do,  I  am  sure  their  opinion  would  change. 
It  is  almost  incredible  what  efforts  are  being  made,  and  what  deep 
laid  plans  are  maturing,  and  even  now  in  course  of  execution,  for 
securing  the  ascendancy  in  the  west,  especially  in  this  territory. 
It  is  said  that,  not  content  with  their  beautiful  cathedral,  they 
are  about  to  give  it  up  solely  to  the  ^erman  Catholics,  and  erect 
another  still  more  splendid  on  a  fine  commanding  site.      They  have 
already  at  Dubuque,  two  flourishing  schools,  one  for  males  and  the 
other  for  females,  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  scholars.  The 
The  latter  is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  recently 
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arrived  here,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  nineteen,  but  part  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  distributed  ultimately  to  other  points 
in  this  region.      it  is  said  also  than  an  orphan  asylum  is  contem- 
plated here.      Nov/  the  influence  of  these  schools  is  immense,  and 
in  fact,  it  is  the  chief  instrumentality  relied  on  to  a:fect  the 
Protestant  community,  and  it  does  effect  it  most  powerfully  in  many 
ways.      They  gather  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Protestants,  and  of 
even  some  professors  of  religion,  into  the  schools,  and  gradually 
accustom  them  to  the  worship  of  Catholics." 

At  the  time  of  making  his  next  report  in  March  of  1S44  he 
was  about  to  have  his  first  association  with  the  Iowa  oand.  ne 
reports : 

"One  of  the  new  missionaries  (Wm.  Salter)  is  stationed  twenty 
five  miles  south  of  me,  andtanother  (E.  B.  Turner)  the  same  distance 
southwest;    and  these  are  now  my  nearest  ministerial  neighbors  in 
Iowa,  while  I  have  none  north  or  west  of  me. 

I  have  engaged  in  a  few  days  to  go  to  Cascade,  to  assist  the 
nissionary  there  in  organizing  a  church  (organized  January  28,  1844;. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  important  point,  and  I  have  for  some  time 
felt  the  need  of  a  laborer  there.      As  this  point  there  is  one  of  the 
most  beaut iful  cascades  which  I  have  ever  seen,  formed  by  the  falling 
of  the  I;aquoketa  River  perpendicularly  over  a  ledge  of  limestone  rock 
of  considerable  height  ,  andjaf fording  an  admirable  water  power,  which 
is  already  improved  in  part  by  the  erection  of  an  excellent  flouring 
mill.      As  soon  as  the  country  becomes  more  settled,  and  card  ng 
machines,  etc.,  are  needed,  it  will  be  ljuite  a  manufacturing  place. 

I  had  hoped,  that  of  this  band  of  new  missionaries,  one  could 
have  been  spared  for  Clayton  County  (the  next  north  of  this).  (About 
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the  time  this  report  was  published  J.  J.  Hill  of  the  3and  was  stationed 
in  Clayton  County).      It  is  a  delightful  section  of  territory,  al- 
ready considerably  settled,  and  will  eventually  be  a  very  populous 
county.      It  is  watered  by  the  Turkey  River,  and  affords  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  settlers  to  make  farms  in  a  healthy  climate,  on  a  rich 
soil,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good  market,  which  this  place  af- 
fords -  and  always  will,  while  mining  operations  shall  be  continued 
in  this  region.      There  are  several  professors  of  religion  settled  at 
the  county  seat,  where  a  church  might  be  organized,  and  where,  in 
connection  with  the  itinerating  in  the  country  generally,  the  labors 
of  a  missionary  might  be  advantageously  employed.      I  hope  that  ere 
long  you  will  be  able  to  plant  a  man  there. 

I  have  recently  preached  to  my  people  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Missions,  and  am  hapoy  to  say  that  much  interest  was  manifested  on 
the  occasion.    A  contribution  was  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
ercises amounting  to  $15.50,  which,  tho  in  itself  a  small  sum,  it  is 
something,  when  it  is  considered  that  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on 
foreign  aid  in  sustaining  our  Gospel  institutions.      But  I  hope  that 
this,  our  first  humble  offering,  will  be  followed  hereafter  by  other 
and  more  important  contributions  to  the  cause,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  second  to  no  other  in  its  place  upon  the  American  churches. 

e  have  also  established  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world,  and  at  each  meeting  a  contribution  is  to  be 
taken  up,  one  half  to  be  apportioned  to  foreign  missions,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society." 

In  the  August  Home  Missionary  for  1845  he  reports  a  meeting 
at  Cascade,  andjanother  at  New  Diggings,  Wisconsin,  also  the  prospects 
at  Dubuque,  and  of  course  he  has  some  further  remarks  to  make  respecting 
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the  Catholics.      He  says: 

"During  the  winter,  I  aided  my  brethren  in  three  delightful 
revivals  of  religion.      The  first  in  brother  Turner's  field  at 
Cascade  in  this  county,  of  which,  I  suppose,  he  has  given  you  an 
account.    The  effect  of  the  series  of  meetings  held  there  has  been 
highly  salutary.      I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  prospects  of  useful- 
ness there  are  very  flattering,  and  that  already  an  efficient  church 
has  been  established,  where  recently  there  was  none,  but  where  er- 
ror and  immorality  abounded  to  a  fearful  degree.      A  neat  and  con- 
venient meeting  house  has  also  been  erected,  and  nearly  completed. 

The  next  meeting  which  i  attended  was  at  Kew  Diggings  in 
Wisconsin,  eighteen  miles  from  this  place,  where  brother  Lev/is  is 
laboring  (This  is  the  P.ev.  John  Lev/is,  who  later  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Platteville,  and  he  was  my  pastor  during  all 
my  childhood  days).      This  has  been  one  of  the  most  notoriously  im- 
moral places,  in  the  \vhole  mining  region;  but  the  Gospel  has  wrought 
a  most  marvelous  change  in  it.      The  history  of  its  influence  there 
ought  to  be  spread  out  in  full  before  your  readers;    for,  in  my  view, 
it  affords  one-  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  operations  ofjycur  Soci- 
ety that  can  be  found.      Before  brother  Lewis  commenced  his  labors 
there  altho  it  was  a  large  village,  scarcely  any  preaching  had  been 
enjoyed  in  it.      The  Sahbath  was  wholly  disregarded  and  gambling  and 
vice  prevailed  to  a  melancholy  degree.      Soon  after  he  v.-ent  there, 
brother  Stevens  (then  at  Platteville)  and  myself  were  called  to  assist 
him  in  a  series  of  meetings.      But  there  was  no  room  to  be  had,  which 
could  accommodate  the  people,  until  the  owner  of  a  bowling  alley  of- 
fered the  use  of  that  gratitously.      It  was  accepted.      Se  ax*  s  we  r  e 
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fitted  up,  and  preaching  held  in  it  for  two  weeks;      a  billiard 
table  being  used  as  a  desk.        The  result  was  a  number  of  conver- 
sions, the  organizing  of  a  church,'  and  a  meeting,  at  which  measures 
were,  taken  for  the  building  of  a  meeting  house,  all  v/ithin  that 
room.      The  meeting  house  was  erected,  and  meetings  are  now  held 
in  it  every  Sabbath,  and  are  well  attended.      The  change  affected 
in  the  place  is  striking  indeed,  andjall  has  been  accomplished  in 
about  a  year.      This  is  but  one/specimen  of  many  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Missionary  Society. 

The  third  place  in  which  I  assisted  in  a  revival,  is  ..liner al 
Point  (also  in  Wisconsin)  where  a  most  powerful  work  of  grace  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  people.      At  the  time  I  left  there  had  been 
about  forty  hopeful  conversions.        Thus  the  Lord  has  been  favoring 
us  with  some  seasons  of  refreshing  from  his  presence  in  this  region; 
and  we  hope  more  are  in  store  for  us,  and  particularly  in  this  place. 

There  is  much  to  discourage  in  some  aspects  of  the  case  here. 
The  great  variety  of  denominations,  all  of  whom  are  making  efforts 
to  establish  themselves;  viz:  Roman  Catholics,  Campbellites,  Bap- 
tists, Liethodists  and  Episcopalians,  besides  our  own,  renders  it 
difficult  to  reach  and  affect  the  community  as  might  be  done  in  other 
circumstances.      But  the  prospect  of  the  growth  of  the  place  renders 
it  important  to  hold  on,  and  patiently  to  labor  in  view  of  ultimate 
results.      The  government  has  appropriated  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor;  which  is  to  be 
expended  this  year;     and  also  eight  thousand  dollars  (in  addition  to 
ten  thousand  granted  last  year)  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  road, 
leading  fro;,,  this  place  southwesterly  to  the  Missouri  line.  This 
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will  suffice  to  bridge  the  streams,  and  to  make  the  road  good, 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  trade  and  importance  of  this  place. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  building  contracted  for  the  seascn,  (more 
than  two  millions  of  brick  being  already  engaged)  and  a  large  ac- 
cession to  our  population  is  expected.      Already  every  tenement  in 
town  is  occupied.      From  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  country, 
and  for  the  lead  business  which  is  carried  on  here  it  must  in  a  few 
years  become  an  important  place.      Yte  are  now  laying  the  foundations 
of  institutions  for  multitudes  that  are  soon  to  be  here. 

The  Roman  ^atholics  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  neglect  no 
efforts  to  extend  the  influence  of  their  church,        During  Lent, 
which  continues  soue  weeks,  there  have  been  two  lectures  a  week  de- 
livered here  nominally  on  the  doctrines  of  their  church;     but  really 
they  have  consisted  of  attacks  upon  all  Protestant  sects  of  the  most 
violent  and  abusive  character.      Large  congregations  have  attended, 
and  among  them  were  many  Protestants.      Last  evening  (Sunday)  I  am 
told  their  large  house  was  crowded  so  that  some  stood  in  the  aisle 
and  upon  the  stairs.      Three  were  received  into  their  church  a  week 
ago  last  Sabbath,  two  of  whom  i  am  told  were  Protestants.  The 
school  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  is  flourishing.      Several  new 
churches  are  being  erected  in  the  mining  region." 

In  February  of  1846  he  has  still  more  to  say  about  the  im- 
provements at  Dubuque:     "e  are  now  finishing  our  new  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  expect  to  dedicate  it  in  J angary.      Our  prospects  as  a 
church  are  becoming  increasingly  encouraging,  and  we  have  great 
cause  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  dealings  with  us. 

The  growth  of  our  town  during  the  past  season  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  its  his  tory;    and  it  is 
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conceded  on  all  hands  that  it  is  destined  to  be  a  populous  city, 
and  a  place  of  extensive  trade.      A  very  large  hotel,  a  market 
house,  and  many  dwellings  and  stores  have  been  erected  during  the 
summer,  and  every  tenement  is  filled.    l;any  families  were  prevented 
from  settling  here  for  want  of  houses.      The  surrounding  country  is 
also  filling  up  with  an  industrious  people;     and  when  the  peculiar 
advantages,  of  northern  Iowa  shall  become  known,  it  will,  unquestion- 
ably, be  covered  with  a  dense  population.      The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  expended  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  improving  the  great 
•military  Road1,  as  it  is  called,  leading  from  this  place,  via  Iowa 
City,  to  the  Missouri  line.      The  rivers  and  creeks,  as  well  as 
the  worst  sloughs,  are  now  mostly  bridged  with  substantial  structures; 
and  an  avenue  for  trade  and  communication  between  this  place  and 
the  country  has  been  opened  that  will  be  a  vast  advantage  to  both. 
The  harbor  improvement  here  was  also  commenced  the  past  autumn,  and 
will  be  completed  next  season.      The  Catholics  have  on  foot  a  pro- 
ject for  a  hospital  like  that  in  St.  Louis,  to  be  under  the  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.      The  site,   (eight  acres)  has  been  pur- 
chased within  the  limits  of  the  city,  the  deed  running  to  the  Bishop 
and  his  successors,  and  a  considerable  subscription  has  been  raised. 
This  is  one  of  their  modes  of  gaining  influence." 

In  a  discourse  delivered  ;-arch  22,  1846,  ^r.  Holbrook  gave 
the  religious  history  of  Dubuque,  and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
citizens,  the  discourse  was  published.      This  ancient  document  is 
here  preserved: 
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SKETCH 

Of  the  Religious  History  of  Dubuque,  I.  T., 

With  Details 
delating  to  the  Congregational  Church. 


A 

DISCOURSE 

JOHN    C.  HOLBROOK, 
Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Dubuque. 


Dubuque . 
George  Greene,  Printer. 

1846. 
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Dubuque,  i  arch  24,  1846. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned  having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  your 
Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  in  the  Congregational  Church,  on 
Sunday  the  22d  inst.,  in  which  the  religious  history  of  this  place 
was  reviewed,  would  respectfully  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for 
publication. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem,  yours, 

John  King,  Peter  Waples, 

Charles  Corkery,  John  Johnson, 

arner  Lewis,  Samuel  D.  Dixon, 

J.  LL.  Emerson,  0.  EL  Evans. 

To  Kev.  John  C.  Holbrook,  Dubuque. 


Dubuque,  April  1,  1846. 

Gentlemen: 

If  you  think  the  publication  of  the  Discourse  to  which 
you  refer  is  desirable,  it  is  at  your  disposal,  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  is  herewith  furnished.         Respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  C.  Holbrook. 
To  Messrs.  John  King,  Chalres  Corkery,  and  others. 
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Acts  28:  15    He  thanked  God  and  took  courage. 

Paul  was  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  Rone,  to  abide  the  issue 
Sf  an  appeal  to  Caesar  on  an  accusation  of  the  Jews.      After  a  long 
and  perilous  journey,  he  had  at  length  arrived  at  Appii-forum,  a 
place  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  city,  when  to  his  surprise 
and  joy,  he  was  met  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  brethren,  who 
hearing  of  his  approach,  had  come  thus  far  to  welcome  him,  and  to 
assure  him  of  their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  bonds;    whom  when 
Paul  Saw,  "he  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

He "thanked  God"  that  there  were  some  even  in  the  idolatrous 
and  corruot  city  of  Rome,  that  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  as  they  manifested  by  this  act  of  regard  for  one  who  was 
suffering  for  his  attachment  to  it;    and  he  "took  courage"  from  the 
assurance  thus  afforded  him,  that  there  would  be  some  to  stand  by 
him  at  his  approaching  trial,  andwho,  should  he  be  delivered  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  would  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  propagate 
the  gospel  in  that  important  place  -  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
And  thus  the  christian  often  meets  with  incidents  in  his  life  Tdhiich 
are  calculated  anddesigned  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  excite  in 
him  both  gratitude,  and  renewed  zeal  in  his  master's  service.  There 
are  occasions  also  in  the  history  of  Churches,  which  should  be  noted, 
and  improved  for  the  same  purpose;     and  certain  periods  when  as  they 
occur,  we  should  pause  and  review  the  past,  and  when  we  shall  often 
find  occasion  like  Paul,  to  "thank  God  and  take  courage." 

Such  a  period  has  arrived  with  us.      We  have  recently  com- 
menced a  new  era  in  our  existence  as  a  Church,  by  entering  upon  the 
occupation  of  a  new  house  of  worship  erected  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  interest;     and  this  fact,  together  with  the  occurence  of 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  my  ministry  among  you,  renders  this  a 
fit  occasion  for  a  review  of  our  history.        But  before  entering  upon 
the  details  which  relate  more  particularly  to  our  own  church,  it 
may  be  well  briefly  to  sketch  the  early  religious  history  of  the 
town,  and  notice  the  rise  of  other  societies.        Some  knowledge  of 
these  facts  is  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dif ficulties 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend.      it  any  adverse  influences  however 
which  have  operated  against  us,  cannot  with  propriety  be  exhibited, 
and  must  remain  known  only  to  those  who  have  personally  shared  in 
the  trials,  anxieties,  and  labors  which  have  hitherto  been  encoun- 
tered in  founding  and  sustaining  this  church. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  whole  Territory  of  Iowa  was  in  poesession 
of  the  native  Indian  tribes.        The  Saca  and?  Foxes  roamed  over  these 
prairies  engaged  in  their  savage  pursuits;     their  council  fires 
burned  where  large  civilized  villages  now  stand;     and  their  idolatrous 
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rites  and  ceremonies  were  practised  where  christian  churches  now 
statedly  meet  for  the  worship  of  the  living  God.         Not  a  settle- 
ment of  the  whites  had  then  been  made  west  of  the  i  ississippi  river 
within  our  present  borders.      ]  any  years  before,  however,  Julien 
Dubuque,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  few  associates,  had  carried  on  some 
mining  operations  here,  by  permission  from  the  Indians.      He  died 
however  in  1810,  when  these  operations  ceased.    A  few  Americans 
also  had,  in  1832,  commenced  working  these  mines,  but  were  soon 
driven  off  by  the  U.  S.  troops. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  by  which  the  latter 
ceded  to  the  former  the  narrow  strip  of  country  known  as  "the  Black 

awk  purchase,"  lying  west  of  the  ;..ississippi ;    but  possession  was 
not  given  until  June  1,  1833.        During  the  first  few  days  of  that 
month,  several  hundred  whites,  hitherto,  restrained  by  the  govern- 
ment troops,  rushed  across  the  river,  eager  to  seize  upon  the  rich 
lead  mines  known  to  exist  in  this  vicinity;    and  so  great  was  the 
tide  of  immigration,  that  in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place  was  estimated  at  five  hundred.      These  settlers 
at  first  erected  rough  board  ehanties  and  log  cabins  for  dwellings, 
some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  still  standing;     and  thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  town,  which  after  the  lapse  of  only  about  -twelve 
and  a  half  years,  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with  numerous 
substantial  brick  and  stone  dwellings,  stores  and  public  buildings. 

In  such  a  population  there  was  none  of  the  religious  elemen  t; 
but  on  the  contrary  there  was  a  total  destitution  of  the  feer  of 
God,  and  I  had  almost  said  of  regard  for  man.        A  more  irreligious 
community  than  this  is  described  to  have  been,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived of.      There  was  no  recognition  of  the  Sabbath,  and  no  public 
worship,  while  vice  of  almost  every  kind  was  openly  practised.* 
In  1834  however,  three  or  four  religious  families,  Presbyterians 
and    ethodists,were  added  to  the  population,  and  a  weekly  prayer 
meeting  was  established  by  them.      A  Methodist  circuit  preacher  also 
commenced  holding  worship  once  in  four  weeks  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
ReY«  i.Ir.  Kent,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  Galena,  also  preached 
here  occasionally.        In  the  coucse  of  the  saeson,  a  log  building 
was  erected,  which  served  for  holding  religious  and  other  public 
meetings,  and  for  a  court  house,  for  several  years.        Two  ladies 
also  established  a  Sabbath  school  in  a  room  over  a  grocery;  and 
there,  as  one  of  them  informed  me,  they  gathered  together  from 
thirty  to  forty  children,  for  religious  instruction  on  Sundays,  while 
all  the  stores  and  groceries  and  gambling  rooms  in  town  were  open, 
and  business  was  prosecuted  and  amusements  were  engaged  in,  with 
even  greater  zeal  than  onany  other  day  of  the  week. 

*    A  gentleman  now  residing  here  and  holding  an  impotant 
office,  has  informed  me  ~hat  he  arrived  in  October,  18o3,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, being  very  anxious  to  procure  a  Bible,  he  searched  the  town  in 
vain  for  one,  andactually  wnet  to  ^alena  on  purpose  to  obtain  it.  Not 
having  the  means  then  to  pay  for  it,  Rev.  i,J-r.  K.  furnished  him  with 
or^e,  for  which  he  paid  about  two  years  afterwards. 
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During  this  year  also,  a  Methodist  class  was  formed,  of  four 
members,  two  of  whom  still  reside  among  us.      This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  religious  organization  in  town,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  church,  consi sting  at  present 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  resident  members.      In  1842  they  exchanged 
the  log  meeting  house  where  they  had  hitherto  worshiped,  for  the 
substantial  brick  edifice  which  they  erected  atan  expense  of  about 
•?3,000.        It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  much  of  the  remarkable 
improvement  in  public  morals  among  us,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  that  church. 

In  1835  a  subscription  was  circulated  among  the  citizens 
generally,  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  house 
of  worship.        A  church  had  been  formed  and  a  priest  stationed 
here  a  short  tire  previous  to  the  commencement  of  this  effort. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  considerable  ceremony  August  15, 
1835,  and  the  house  was  completed  in  1836.      It  is  forty  feet  wide, 
and  seventy-seven  feet  long;     is  built  of  rough  stone  and  plastered; 
has  an  arched  ceiling,  and  a  semicircular  panelled  dome  over  the 
"sanctuary,"  with  a  spacious  room  underneath;     and  cost  up.vards  of 
five  thousand  dollars.      In  1838  the  present  3ishop  of  the  diocese 
entered  upon  his  duties.      He  has  since  expended  about    8,000  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  schools  and  other  purposes,  connected 
with  that  church.        The  population  attached  to  that  denomination 
in  this  county,  is  about  twenty -four  hundred.      The  Bishop,  from 
one  to  three  priests,  and  a  number  of  Sisters  of  Charity ,  reside 
here;     and  about  ore  tnird  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  are 
probably  connected  with  that  society.* 

In  thejwinter  of  1835-6    ev.  Cyrus  Watson,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  labored  here  about  three  months,  preaching  in  the  log 
meeting  house  before  referred  to,  alternately  with  the  Methodist 
minister  w  o  was  then  stationed  here.      At  his  instigation,  an 
effort  was  commenced  for  building  a  Presbyterian  house  of  worship. 
A  considerable  sua  waa  raised,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1836.**     No  church  was  formed,  however,  until 
May  1839. 

Some  idea  of  the  state  of  morals  in  the  place  at  the  period 
of  which  x  am  speaking,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts. 
An  editorial  in  the  Visitor  of  nay  1,  says,  "Another  minister  is 
wanted  here  -  one  who  can  reason,  preach,  sing  and  enforce  the 
fourth  commandment."      A  corresponddnt  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, writing  from  this  region  about  the  same  time,  said,  "The 


*  The  following  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
this  county  has  been  furnished  by  a  gentleman  of  that  denomination. 

1st.     Dubuque  city  parish  (St.  Raphael's  Church)  embracing 
Tete  des  Kiorts,  Regan's  and  Myers1  settlements,  1200 

2d.      Garry  Owen  Parish  (St.  Patrick's  church,  part  in 
Jackson  co.  say  8C0,  and  the  remainder  in  this,  200 

3d.      Church  in  progress  at  Cascade  with  Finn's  settle- 
ment ,  100 

4th.     Banks on (s  and  French  settlements,  300 
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principal  amusement  of  the  people  here  sesms  to  be  playing  cards  - 
Sundays  and  all.      The  law  they  carry  in  their  pockets  and  are 
ready  to  read  a  chapter  on  the  slightest  provocation."        But  lit- 
tle influence  from  the  C-ospel  had  become  apparent  at  that  time  in 
this  place,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  unenviable  notoriety  attached 
to  it,  even  though  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  other  towns, 
wh' ch  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  morality. 

In  April,  1840,  a  Baptist  church  was  founded,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1841,  their  house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  which  had 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
present  number  of  resident  members  is  forty -two,  besides  about 
twenty  in  the  surrounding  country. 

In  18-4,  a  congregation  of  "Disciples,"  or  as  they  are 
more  generally  called,  Campbellites,  was  gathered.      The  present 
number  of  members  is  about  ninety.      They  now  worship  in  the 
building  formerly  designed  for  the  Presbyterian  church.  In 
1838,  an  Episcopal  church  was  formed,  which  however,  afterwards  be- 
came extinct.      Another  was  organized  in  Larch,  1845,  which 
numbers  at  present  something  more  than  thirty  members.  They 
contemplate  erecting  a  house  of  worship  during  the  ensuing  summer. 


5th.     Holy  Cross  church,  embracing  Floyd's,  the  Colony, 
and  German  settlements,  350 
6th.    Sherrould's  mound,  250 


2400 

**    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Dubuque  Visitor,  of 
the  27th  July,  1836,  which  paper  was  established  in  May  of  that 
year,  and  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  what  is  now  the  "Ter- 
ritory of  Iowa.        "We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  highly 
interesting  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  edifice  in  Wisconsin  Territory,   (then),  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  vast  section  west  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  -iis- 
sonri  river,  and  north  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  r  issouri. 
Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  perhap  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  wigwam 
curled  fro    the  very  spot  where  this  house  is  to  be  built.  At 
that  time  the  white  man's  dwelling  was  not  found  where  our  village 
now  stands,  nor  in  all  the  delightful  country  on  our  side  of  the 
great  river.      The  ceremony  lacked  much  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
whi  ch  would  have  marked  a  similar  occurrence  in  older  communities; 
but  it  was  solemn  and  impressive.      The  corner  stone  was  laid  in 
presence  of  Judge  Dunn,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory.      At  four 
o'clock,  P.  M.     a  procession  was  formed,  and  marched  with  music  to 
the  place  selected  for  the  church.      A  hymn  was  sung  and  the 
throne  of  grace  addressed  in  a  fervent  prayer  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion, by  Mr.  Rupert;    when  a  very  eloquent  and  spirited  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  Mason.      The  corner  stone  was  then  laid,  a 
memorandum  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  times,  a  copy  of 
the  Visitor,  and  of  the  subscription  list  for  the  church  were  de- 
posited under  it,  and  the  ceremony  wr.s  closed  with  singing  and 
prayer." 
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All  these  societies  usually  maintain  public  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  have  a  stated  ministry. 

To  return  now  to  our  own  church.        I  find  by  reference 
to  the  records,  that  it  was  organized  by  lLev.  J.  A.  Clark,  in  the 
Presbyterian  form,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1839,  in  the  old  log  meet- 
ing house,  and  consisted  originally  of  nineteen  members.      Of  these 
only  three  nor;  remain  connected  with  it.      One  has  died;     one  was 
excommunicated;     and  the  remainder  have  been  regularly  dismissed, 
"he  church  remained  unsupplied  with  a  stated  ministry  until  Decem- 
ber, of  the  same  year,  when  -ev.  Z.  K.  liawley  com  enced  his  labors 
here.      xie  continued  to  preach  as  a  stated  supply  for  about  six- 
teen months,  and  left  in  April,  1841.        Jhe  pulpit  again  remained 
vacant  for  several  months,  until  Lev.  Mr.  Townshend  was  engaged, 
who  supplied  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  year.      In  1840,  under  the 
ministration  of  mr.  ^awley,  four  persons  were  ad  ed  to  the  church 
on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  six  by  letters  fro:,  other  churches. 
In  1841,  one  was  added  by  letter.       After  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Townshend,  the  church  again  remained  without  regular  preaching  until 

arch  20,  1842,  when  your  present  minister  received  an  unanimous 
call  to  settle  as  Pastor,  and  commenced  his  labors. 

At  this  period  the  church  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression 
and  discouragement.      As  already  mentioned,  an  effort  had  been 
commenced  to  build  a  house  of  worship,      -^n  edifice  6?  stone  had 
been  erected  and  enclosed,  and  in  this  unfinished  state  was  fitted 
up  with  temporary  seats  and  pujbpit  and  occupied  for  public  worship. 
But  unfortunately  it  was  encumbered  with  a  heavy  debt,  and  no  means 
v:ere  on  hand  or  in  prospect  for  liquidating  it.      The  resources  of 
the  society  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  disappointed  in  some  ex- 
pected aid  from  abroad.      The  number  of  nominal  members  was  twenty- 
six;  but  of  these,  eight  resided  at  a  great  distance  in  the  coun- 
try;    and  it  was  rare  to  see  more  than  from  three  to  five  men  at 
the  prayer  meeting.        There  was  little  then  to  encourage  hope  in 
outward  circumstances ;  and  i  othing  to  stimulate  to  effort  but  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  truth. 

The  rastor  entered  upon  his  labors  with  fear  and  trembling, 
but  yet  with  some  degree  of  faith,  and  as  he  as  reason  to  believe, 
with  the  hearty  prayers  and  co-operation  of  the  little  church.  The 
Lord  heard  our  supplications,  and  soon  began  to  give  us  tokens  of 
his  favor.      A  good  congregation  statedly  assembled  with  us  for  pub- 
lic worship,  and  there  were  from  time  to  time  conversions,  so  that 
additions  were  made  to  our  numbers  at  nearly  every  communion  season 
through  the  year.      During  the  first  seven  united  with  the  church 
by  profession,  and  four  by  letter. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1842-3,  the  Pastor  was  called 
to  assist  several  of  the  neighboring  ministers  in  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, and  towards  spring  encouraging  signs  of  special  religious 
interest  were  noticed  among  us.      But  there  were  few,  if  any,  of 
the  members  of  the  church  who  had  ever  had  any  experience  in  re- 
vivals, and  if  I  mistake  not,  no  such  scone  of  any  importance  had 
ever    been  witnessed  in  this  place.      under  these  circumstances  the 
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Pastor  prepared  and  preached  a  series  of  sermons,  in  the  nature  and 
signs  of  a  revival;    the  spirit  in  which  the  church  should  pray  and 
labor  for  it;     and  the    encouragement  which  we  had  to  expect  one 
here. The  effect  was  happy,  and  considerable  interest  was  excited. 
The  encouraging  signd  continuing  and  increasing,  application  was 
made  to  t  e  :<.ev.  J.  D.  Stevens  to  aid  us  in  a  series  of  meetings. 
These  were  commenced  on  his  arrival,  and  continued  for  about  two 
weeks,    when  Mr.  Stevens  being  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  charge, 
notice  was  given  that  t he  meetings  would  cease.        But  the  next 
day,  such  was  the  regret  manifested  by  the  community  at  this  de- 
cision, that  they  were  resumed,  and  the  Pastor  continued  preaching 
every  evening  for  about  ten  days  longer. 

The  effects  of  this  revival  were  highly  salutary,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  to  this  day.      It  was  in  fact,  to  human  appearance, 
the  salvation  of  the  church  from  entire  extinction.      It  revived, 
encouraged,  and  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  members,  and  added 
considerably  to  our  numbers.        Twelve  have  united  with  us  as  the 
fruits  of  this  work,  and  they  are  among  our  most  active  and  useful 
members.      Several  also  of  the  converts  in  this  work  connected  them- 
selves with  other  churches. 

During  this  second  year  of  my  ministry  here,  fourteen  were 
auued  to  the  church  by  profession,  and  five  by  letter.      Since  that 
time  we  have  not  been  favored  with  what  may    properly  be  termed  a  re- 
vival of  religion,  but  some  conversions  have  occurred,  and  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  members.      The  third  year  of  my 
ministry  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary 
prospects  of  the  church,  and  during  this  period  I  was  absent  a  con- 
siderable time.      Six  members  were  added  by  letter.      During  the 
fourth  year  of  my  labors  which  has  now  just  closed,  seven  have  united 
with  us  ov.  profession  of  faith,  and  seven  by  letter,  and  one  has 
been  examined  and  accepted,  who  has  not  yet  publicly  professed  her 
faith.        The  whole  number  now  in  connexion  with  the  church  is  fifty- 
three,  of  whom  only  eleven  were  members  when  I  first  became  c  ^nnected 
with  it.      Four  have  died  since  its  organization,  and  two  have  been 
excommunicated.      The  whole  number  that  have  at  different  times  be- 
longed to  it  is  eighty-four.      Kineteen  children  of  members  have  been 
baptized  since  it  has  been  under  my  care.    As  already  stated,  your 
present  Pastor  was  invited  to  take  the  permanent  oversight  of  the 
church  in  :.iarch,  1842*      His  installation,  however,  did  not  take  place 
until  April  5,  1843,  when  the  pastoral  relation  was  instituted  by  the 
Lineral  Point  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention,  with  which 
body  both  minister  and  church  were  then  connected. 

In  the  autumn  :f  1844,  a  suit  having  been  commenced  on  the 
debt  due  on  our  house  of  worship,  it  became  a  ;  jarent  that  something 
mustjbe  done,  or  we  should  soon  be  without  a  place  of  meeting.  It 
was  a  critical  and  trying  time,  as  may  well  be  conceived.      It  was 
beyond  the  power  of  t".e  church  to  liquidate  the  debt,  and  a  faithful 
effort  proved  that  adequate  assistance  could  not  be  obtained  here. 
There  remained  but  one  alternative,  viz:  either  to  seek  aid  abroad, 
or  abandon  the  house,  which  latter  course  it  was  believed  w  uld  be 
fatal  to  all  our  hopes  of  permanent  establishment  as  a  church.  It 
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was  therefore  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  friends  of  our  cause  in 
the  eastern  States,  and  the  Pastor  was  despatched  to  lay  our  case 
before  them.        The  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  and  after  an  absence 
of  about  three  months,  he  returned  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
dollars,  after  deducting  his  expenses  -  a  sum  then  supposed  to  be 
sufficient,  with  what  was  subscribed  here,  to  raise  the  mortgage. 
But  on  application  to  the  holder  of  the  claim,  he  declined  relin- 
quishing it  for  the  utmost  sum  that  we  were  enabled  to  offer  him, 
and  the  building  was  finally  abandoned  to  him. 

This  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  period  in  our  history.  "without 
a  house  of  worship,  the  hopes  of  some  of  the  members  beginning  to 
waver,  and  the  world  regarding  our  case    as  nearly  hopeless,  our 
faith  was  put  to  a  severe  test.      But  relying  on  God,  and  believing 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  cause  in  which  we  were  embarked  ulti- 
mately to  fail  at  this  important  point,  and  encouraged  by  the  aid 
received  from  abroad,  we  resolved  on  making  a  vigorous  effort  to 
erect  a  new  edifice,  an  enterprise  deemed  by  many  to  be  wholly 
visionary.      A  subscription  was  accordingly  circulated,  and  such 
was  the  sympathy  of  the  community,  and  such  the  interest  felt  in 
our  success,  that  in  a  short  time,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  suffi- 
cient means  were  secured  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
One  of  the  iiost  eligible  sites  for  such  an  edifice  in  town  was  se- 
cured, on  Main  it.,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  early  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  building  operations  were  begun,  and  thenceforth  prosecuted 
without  interruption  until  on  the  29th  of  January,  1846,  the  whole 
inside  work  was  completed,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  house 
was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  congregation.      The  sermon,  by  the  Pastor,  was 
founded  on  1  Tim.  3,  15.*         On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
house,  when  seven  new  members  were  added  to  the  church  on  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  five  by  letter.** 


*  The  whole  expense  thus  far  incurred  upon  the  building,  is 
;2, 650.00,  of  which  £35000  was  raised  by  the  ladies  of  this  Society, 
aided  to  some  extent  by  those  of  Park-st.  Church,  3oston,  and  the 
Centre  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.        This  is  all  paid,  and  the  Society 
is  entirely  free  from  debt.        The  further  expense  required  to  com- 
plete the  edifice,  including  belfry  and  spire,  is  about  ;>;350.00  - 
making  a  total  cost  of  about  Three  Thousand  Dollars.      To  which  is 
also  to  be  ad  ;ed  the  expense  of  a  bell.      The  house  is  40  feet  wide, 
56  feet  long,  and  contains  fifty  pews.      xt  is  so  constructed  as  to 
ad  it  of  bei-g  lengthened  twenty  feet,  and  yet  be  in  still  better 
proportion  than  at  present.      And  doubtless  this  enlargement  will 
be  demanded  ere  the  lapse  of  many  years.      The  plan  of  the  structure, 
and  the  neatness  of  its  execution,  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
architect.      Much  praise  is  due  to  the  ladies  for  their  efficient 
co-opeeation  in  this  work.      The  success  of  the  whole  enterprise 
shows  what  can  be  done  when  "the  people  have  a  mind  to  work."  - 
Nor  can  I  forbe; r  to  express  our  obligations  to  those  friends  who 
have  aided  us  from  abroad.      This  example  illustrates  toe  value  of 


Situated  as  we  have  been,  and  stx-uggling  for  existence  our- 
selves, we  have  not,  of  course,  been  able  hitherto  to  do  much  for 
the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom  abroad.      Still  for  the  last  two 
years  the  monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Missions  has  been  for|bhe 
most  part  regularly  observed,  and  contributions  have  been  taken  up, 
which  have  been  equally  divided  betveen  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Missions, 
and  the  A.  Home  Missionary  Society.        Me  love  to  mingle  our  prayers 
with  those  of  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  behalf 
of  this  sacred  cause,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  the  petition,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  '  and  vie  trust  the  day  will  arrive  when  this  church  will 
beable  to  manifest  the  spirit  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  cherish, 
in  substantial  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
to  send  the  blessed  hospel  w>  ich  inspires  our  hopes,  to  those  who 
sit  in  darkness  in  heathen  lands.      A  little  has  been  done  also  for 
the  Bible  Society,  to  aid  in  supplying  the  destitute  around  us 
with  the  bread  of  life.        But  very  many  families,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  even  in  our  own  midst,  have  not  a  single  copy  of  the  scrip- 
tures in  their  houses.        Some  individuals  havealso  aided  to  some 
extent  a  neighboring  church  in  erecting  a  house  of  worship. 


a  little  timely  assistance  in  the  early  history  of  a  new  church  in 
such  circumstances  as  ours.      Without  this  foreign  aid  we  should 
have  been  in  despair;     and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  measures 
would  have  been  taken  for  erecting  a  nevr  house;    but  encouraged 
by  it,  we  were  stimulated  to  effort,  and  enabled  to  accomplish  an 
object  of  vast  importance  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  region, 
which  otherwise,  to  all  human  appearances,  would  not  have  been 
achieved  for  many  years. 

**    The  communion  service  used  for  the  fir  t  time  on  this  occasion 
was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  i-aternal  Association  of  Portsmouth 
N.  H. ,  and  this  additional  evidence  ofsympathy  in  our  cause  and  in- 
terest for  our  prosperity  among  our  eastern  christian  friends  ex- 
cited us  anew  to  "thank  God  and  take  courage."      The  past  year  has 
been  one  long  to  be  remembered  for  the  providential  interposition  of 
God  in  our  behalf.      If  ever  a  church  had  cause  for  gratitude,  and 
encouragement  to  new  effort,  it  has  been  ours.        Surely  we  need 
never  despair  or  faint  in  our  work  with  such  evident  tokens  of  the 
Divine  favor,  and  so  many  indications  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
our  brethren  abroad,  which  we  doubt  not  secures  for  us  their  prayers, 
as  well  as  their  peouniary  contributions  in  our  behalf. 
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But  although  able  to  do  but  little  in  these  respects  now, 
we  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  time  when  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  giving  to  aid  in  forwarding  all  the  benevolent 
objects,  of  the  day.       And  we  especially  regard  the  contributions 
to  meet  our  necessities  in  this  our. infancy,  not  in  the  light  of 
a  gift,  but  as  a  sacred  laon  entrusted  to  us,  to  be  refunded  in 
due  time  to  the  Lord's  treasury,  to  be  again  employed  in  sending 
forward  the  missionary  of  the  Cross,  with  the  advancing  tide  of 
population  so  rapidly  flowing  on  beyond  us,  who  but  recently  were 
on  the  frortier  of  civilized  life. 

A  Sabbath  School,  with  a  good  library,  has  been  regularly 
sustained  in  connexion  with  this  church  since  its  organization,  and 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  complete  our  history, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  commencing  an  effort  to  erect  a  new  house 
of  worship  in  the  winter  of  1844,  it  was  thought  best  for  several 
important  reasons,  to  form  a  new  Society  in  accordance  with  the 
general  act    of  incorporation  of  this  Territory  for  such  purposes. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  under  the  corporate  name  of  "The  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Dubuque."        On  the  12th  of  December,  1844, 
the  church,  by  vote,  adopted  the  Congregational  form  of  government 
to  correspond,  retaining,  however,  the  same  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Covenant,  which  had  before  formed  its  bond  of  union. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to 
say,  that  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten.       In  common  with  thousands  of  other  western  churches,  we  owe 
our  existence  un  der  God  to  them,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  means 
of  grace  here  to  their  efficient  aid.      But  we  hope  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  they  will  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  on  our 
behalf. 

And  in  conclusion,  before  suggesting  a  few  reflections,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  the  most  entire  union  and 
harmony  prevail  among  the  members  of  the  church.        Indeed  we  have 
never  known  dissension,  properly  speaking,  but  have  usually  been 
of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  thespirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.        In  a  few  instances  "offences 
have  come,"  as  our  Savior  foretold  would  be  the  case;    and  we  have 
been  subjected  to  trials.        But  all  has  eventuated  in  good,  according 
to  the  unfailing  promise  of  the  great  i^ead  of  the  church.      We  have 
seen  clouds  gather,  and  at  times  our  prospects  darkened,  but  ere 
long  light  has  broken  through,  and  a  bright  find  cheerful  day  has 
followed.        We  enter  now  upon  this  new  era,  with  more  to  encourage 
us  than  at  any  preceding  period  in  our  history.      And  with  his  bless- 
ing, without  which  "they  labor  in  vain  that  build,"  we  may  here 
anticipate  glorious  and  permanent  triumphs  of  the  cause  in  which 
e  are  embarked. 

With  a  few  Reflections  suggested  by  this  historical  review 
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I  shall  now  close  the  subject.      And  I  remark 

1.    What  abundant  cause  have  we  in  the  past  for  gratitude 

to  God. 

.ell  may  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  language  of  our 
text  "thank  God."        How  little  has  there  been  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history  which  to  the  eye  of  sense  could  afford  encourage- 
ment to  labor  with  any  hope  of  success  in  permanently  establishing 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel  here.        How  often  has  the  world 
regarded  our  enterprise  as  hopeless,  and  how  often  have  we  been 
on  the  verge  of  despair.        The  more  carefully  we  contemplate  the 
past,  the  more  conspicuous  will  appear  the  hand  of  God  interposing 
at  every  crisis  in  our  affairs.      Who  can  contrast  our  situation 
now,  as  a  church,  with  what  it  was  four  years  ago,  or  even  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  not  exclaim,     "This  is  the. Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvelous  in  our  eyes."      "Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  thy  name  give  giory." 

The  difficulty  of  founding  and  sustaining  a  church  under  such 
circum stances  as  those  in  which  this  has  grown  up,  can  be  duly  ap- 
preciated only  by  one  who  has  encountered  it.        The  prevailing 
disregard  ofjall  religious  restraints  which  characterises  new  set- 
tlements in  the  west;    the  fact  that  many  in  the  community  have  emi- 
grated purposely  to  break  away  from  all  moral  influence ;     the  efforts 
of  infidels  and  errorists  to  propagate  their  views,  which  efforts 
are  stimulated  to  ten-*fold  vigor  by  the  hope  of  forestalling  the 
truth,  and  by  the  feebleness  of  the  opposition  of  its  friends;  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  numerous  different  denominations 
of  christians,  each  of  which  is  anxious  to  plant  its  own  system  in 
advance  of  thers;    and  the  fact  that  those  who  are  associated  in 
the  same  church  are  all  strangers  to  each  other,  and  are  from  dif- 
ferent and  far  distant  parts  of  our  Union,  and  even  from  different 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  are  few  in  number  and  possess  small 
pecuniary  resources,  and  have  everything  to  provide  for  themselves 
in  regard  to  worldly  comforts,  these  are  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
.  ent  of  gospel  institutions  of  no  small  moment,  and  which  are  in  a 
great  degree  mnknown  in  our  older  settlements.        In  this  church 
there  have  been  members  from  eighteen  different  States  of  the  Union, 
and  from  seven  different  countries,  viz:  Unites  States,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Canada.        All  these 
have  been  trained  to  different  habits  in  many  respects;     have  sat 
under  the  ministry  of  different  preachers  both  in  city  and  country; 
are  attached  to  different  plans  and  modes  of  managing  ecclesiastical 
affairs;     and  have  differing  views  of  measures  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christ.        They  cannot  then  act  with  the  harmony 
of  a  church  all  whose  members  have  grown  up  together  under  one  in- 
fluence, nor  can  there  be  expected  to  be  at  first  the  same  degree 
of  mutual  confidence. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  fluctuating  character  to  the  con- 
gregation and  a  change  going  on  in  the  membership  of  the  church 
which  greatly  lessens  the  efficiency  of  both  minister  and  church. 
There  is  none  of  the  stability  that  is  manifested  in  older  communities, 
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nor  anything  like  that  general  uniform  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace  which  enables  the  man  of  God  to  pour  a  steady  flood  of  truth 
on  the  same  mind  for  a  considerable  time,  or  to  present  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  in  a  co-  secutive,  and  systematic  and  connected  form 
to  the  attention  of  individuals. 

The  spirit  of  wordliness  also  pervades  the  church  and  com- 
munity to  an  astonishing  degree.        All  have  core  hither  to  better 
their  worldly  condition,  and  most  feel  impelled  by  dire  necessity 
'to  make  the  care  of  the  body  the  first  and  chief  concern.  Few 
can  realize  that  religion  is  the  "one  thing  neeedful,"  or  be  per- 
suaded to  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness," 
relying  on  his  promise  that  "all  other  things  shall  be  added  there- 
unto."     These  are  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  in 
common  with  most  other  western  churches,  while  in  addition  to  them 
we  have  had  other  obstacles  to  overeome  which  have  been  peculiar 
to  us.       When  we  review  the  past,  and  while  the  world  regard  it  as 
marvellous  that  we  have  been  able  to  even  maintain  our  existence, 
shall  we  not  in  view  of  our  present  circumstances  of  prosperity, 
"thank  God"  and  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him? 

Again  I  remark 

Ildly.      That  this  review  of  the  past  affords  us  abundant 
teason  to  "take  courage"  for  the  future.  .  - 

hat  a  moral  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  gospel  in  this 
place  already.        It  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  our 
citizens  when,  since  the  town  .as  founded,  there  was  scarcely  more 
of  a  Sabbath  here  than  when  the  smoke  of  the  Indian  wigwam  rose  from 
this  valley,  and  the  savage  yell  of  the  native  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  air.        But  now  the  quietude  that  reigns  on  the  Lord's  day 
ordinarily  in  our  streets  bespeaks  another  influence  in  the  community. 
Our  town  would  not  now  unfavorably  compare  with  the  majority  of 
others  of  equal  population  in  most  parts  of  the  land. 

Time  was  indeed  when  all  that  distinguished  the  Sabbath  was 
an  increased  assemblage  in  the  streets  for  the  practice  of  business 
or  vice,  and  when  gambling,  drinking,  and  other  immoralities  were 
openly  engaged  in  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and  when  street  fights 
were  not  uncommon.        But  now  although  vice  undoubtedly  exists 
among  us  to  a  .velancholy  extent,  yet  it  is  compelled  by  force  of 
public  sentiment  to  hide  itself  from  general  view,  while  life  and 
proper ;y  are  as  safe  as  in  any  State  in  the  Union.        One  -entleman 
informs  me  that  he  distinctly  remembers  to  have  seen  on  a  single 
Sabbath  in  our  streets,  horse  racing,  foot  racing,  card  playing, 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  fighting,  wrestling,  and  the  trans- 
action of  business,  while  few  indeed  were  found  inclined  to  bend 
their  steps  towards  the  house  of  God.      But  now  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  witnessed.      Several  inviting  houses  of  worship  are  opened  every 
Sabbath,  and  filled  with  respectable  and  attentive  congregations. 

Religion  has  indeed  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  this  community, 
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and  we  may  hope  its  influence  is  increasing.        What  this  place  would 
now  have  been  without  a  ministry  and  without  churches  can  easily 
be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  the  past.        True,  much  remains  to  be 
done;    but  shall  we  not  "take  courage  1  from  the  past?        Can  any 
greater  difficulties  arise  than  have  already  been  met? 

Let  christians  of  all  denominations  lay  aside  all  petty 
jealousies,  and  shun  all  rivalry  but  a  generous  rivalry  in  doing 
good,  and  unite  in  energetic  and  harmonious  action  and  fervent 
prayer  for  the  triurph  of  the  gospel  here,  and  we  shall  see  atill 
greater  evidence  than  we  have  witnessed  of  its  power  to  promote, 
peace,  harmony,  morality,  and  happiness.        For  myself  1  can  speak 
with  confidence,  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  pledge  yourry  bretheen  of 
this  church  to  hearty  co-operation  with  christians  of  other  denomi- 
nations in  this  glorious  and  blessed  work. 

But  not  only  have  we  seen  great  changes  in  the  community 
around  us,  we  have  seen  them  in  our  own  circumstan  ces  as  a  church. 
Four  years  ago  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  weekly  prayer  meeting.       Now  we  so:  e times  have 
on  such  occasions  as  many  as  then  formed  the  public  congregation 
on  the  Sabbath.       i'hen  we  occupied  an  unfinished,  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding place  of  worship,  which  was  moreover  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  debt  which  caused  us  much  anxiety;    now  we  have  a  spacious, 
convenient  and  pleasant  sanctuary  and  are  entirely  free  from  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  and  have  only  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
spiritual  department  of  the  work.      Let  us  "thank  God  and  take 
courage."        If  so  much  has  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  and  in 
opposition  to  so  many  difficulties,  what  shall  we  not  look  forward 
to  in  the  future  from  the  vantage  grotmd  we  now  occupy.      God  has 
been  with  us  in  six  troubles  and  he  will  not  desert  us  in  the 
seventh,  and  if  he  be  for  us  who  shall  be  against  us?      Trials  and 
difficulties  we  must  still  expect  to  encounter;     and  strong  faith, 
ardent  prayer  and  persevering  effort  will  be  demanded  of  us.  But 
"let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not."      "Faithful  is  he  that  hath  promised  who  also 
will  do  it." 

lay  brethren  our  responsibilities  are  great.       We  are  laying 
foundations  for  many  generations.        Thousands  are  to  come  after 
us  here  who  are  to  be  affected  by  our  acts.        And  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  surrounding  country  -  nay,  to  seme  extent  the  whole  future 
opoulous  State  of  Iowa,  will  feel  the  influence  that  will  emanate  one 
day  from  this  city.        Think  not  then  of  present  results,  nor  despise 
the  day  of  small  things.      Think  of  the  power  we  now  possess  to  af- 
fect those  thousands  that  shall  come  after  us  and  people  these  streets, 
and  swarm  over  the  surrounding  prairies  -  and  not  merely  of  our  in- 
fluence on  the  present  community,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  our  cause.      Let  us  "thank  God  and  take  courage" 
and  address  ourselves  anew  to  the  great  and  glorious  work  that  opens 
before  us. 
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In  June  of  1846  the  Dubuque  church  entertains  the  General 
Association.        Of  course  Mr.  Holbrook  reports  this  meeting.  He 
speaks  of  it  and  other  things  in  his  communi cation  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Home  Missionary.        He  says: 

"Since  the  opening  of  our  new  house  of  worship  (The  date  of 
dedication  according  to  Julius  A.  Reed  was  June  29th)  our  congre- 
gation has  more  than  doubled,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  Our 
town  is  rapidly  improving,  and  we  are  gaining  some  strength  by  immi- 
gration.       Since  my  last  report  three  persons  have  united  with  our 
churhh  by  letter  a-d  one  by  profession.      Others  expect  to  join. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  General  Congregational  Association 
of  this  territory  met  here.        Eighteen  ministerial    embers  and  nine 
lay  delegates  were  in  attendance,  with  eight  corresponding  members 
from  abroad,  and  a  delegate  from  the  Convention  of  .Wisconsin.  It 
was  an  interesting  occasion,  and  was  characterized  by  harmony  of 
action  and  sentiment,  and  was  promotive  I  think  of  our  spiritual 
improvement.        There  are  now  twenty  ministers  and  thirty  four 
churches  belonging  to  this  body.      Three  churches  have  completed 
houses  of  worship  during  the  year  past,  and  three  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  erection. 

On  the  week  following  a  meeting  of  the  College  Association 
of  this  territory,  comprising  Congregationalists  and  the  New  School 
Presbyterians,  was  held  at  Davenport.      It  was  resolved  to  establish 
an  institution  there  to  be  called  the  'Iowa  College1,  the  citizens 
of  the  pjace  to  give  a  site  and  subscribe  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to- 
wards the  funds  of  the  Association.      A  board  of  Trustees  was  elected, 
who  subsequently  anpointed  an  Executive  Committee  from  their  number, 
measures  will  be  taken  to  commence  immediate  operation.        The  Presi- 
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dent  of  our  Board  (Asa  Turner)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Illinois 
College,  the  first  meeting  with  reference  to  it    being  held  in  a 
log  cabin.        It  is  now  a  flourishing  institution.      May  he  live  to 
see  still  greater  results  from  this  movement  in  Iowa." 

Of  course  Mr.  Holbrook  cannot  close  his  report  without  some 
reference  to  the  Catholics.      On  this  familiar  topic  he  says: 

"rhejRoman  Catholics  continue  to  press  their  measures  for 
securing  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  west.      Shall  we  trust 
that  momentuous  work  to  their  hands?      Give  it  to  them,  and  they 
ask  no  greater  guarantee  for  the  control  of  our  destinies.      if  we 
would  not  permit  them  to  secure  it,  we  must  meet  them  on  the  ground 
with  institutions  of  our.  own.       Your  missionaries  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  point,  and  are  taking  active  measures  to  guard 
against  their  designed  monopoly.        Protestant  religion  and  educa- 
tion ever  have  gone  and  ever  should  go  hand  in  hand.        A  few  weeks 
since  we  were  favored  with  an  illustration  of  Popish  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  in  this  vicinity.        The  day  was  selected  for  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  their  college  at  Sineinawa  ;.ound,  six  miles  east  of 
here,  and  twelve  from  Galena,  and  near  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.       A  vast  concourse  of  spectators  assembled,  cannons  were 
fired,  speeches  were  made,  ref resh:nents  were  served,  and  a  band 
of  music  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  scene.        A  handsome  stone 
edifice  is  now  in  rapid  process  of  erection;    a  church  has  already 
been  built  upon  the  ground,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  two  territories  and  northern 
Illinois." 

In  his  November  report  of  the  same  year  he  has  still  more 
to  say  about  the  Koman  Catholics: 
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"in  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  arrangements  made  for 
laying  the  corner  stone  of  a  Poman  Catholic  College  at  Sinclnawa 
Mound  in  Wisconsin  six  miles    east  of  this  place.       The  ceremony 
took  place  on  Sunday,  with  great  pomp  and  parade,  attended  with  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  other  circumstance §,  which  are  hardly  consistent 
with  Puritan  ideas  of  the  sacredness    cf  thetd  ay.      It  was  painful 
to  witness  the  excitement  produced,  and  the  ^abbath  breaking  which 
was  the  result.       Vast  numbers    of  people  were  congregated  there 
from  this  place,  Galena,  and  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
building,  which  is  of  stone,  is  already  erected,  and  is  a  handsome 
specimen  of  architecture  and  delightfully  situated,  and  in  a  position 
to  exert  an  influence  on  Illinois,  ..isconsin  and  Iowa,  being  on  the 
border  of  each.        One  of  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  made  the 
profound  discovery  that  Roman  Catholics  are  now,  and  ever  have  been, 
par  excellence,  the  patrons  of  universal  education!      ^nd  he  soberly 
and  earnestly  sought  to  prove  this  thru  his  whole  effort.      As  evi- 
dence of  it,  he  appealed  to  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Ro:..e,  Spain  with  her 
twenty  seven  Universities,  Austria  and  Ireland!      How  glorious  our 
prospects  in  regard  to  education  should  Romanism  previali      We  may 
even  hope  some  day  as  a  nation  to  rival  in  intelligence  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  Paraguay  and  Mexico!      What  a  glorious  period  it  will  be 
when  we  shall  have  as  many    newspapers  as  Mexico,  and  when  the  Bible 
will  be  as  free  as  in  Italy,  and  when  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  can  read  as  in  Spain,  and  when  such  general  intelligence  shall 
pervade  the  mass  of  the  people  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  gen- 
erally.!     Oh!     had  the  fathers  of  New  England  but  been  Romanists, 
what  a  different  aspect  would  that  poor  benighted  portion  of  our 
confederacy  have  displayed!      '.,ell,  let  us  thank  the  Pope  for  his 
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kind  intentions  toward  this  nation,  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
whole  world  has  been  mistaken,  and  that  Popery  is  indeed,  and  ever 
has  been  ir:  all  countries,  the  patron  of  universal  edu  cation,  as 
it  has  been  the  sworn  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty!  Let 
all  our  histories  be  revised  forthwith,  and  all  our  books  of  travels 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  be  rewritten  and  corrected,  and  let  the 
public  mind  be  set  right  upon  the  subject. 

I  think  it  important  that  eastern  Christians  should  be  fully 
informed  of  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  west,  and 
the  measures  to  which  they  resort  for  affecting  the  community.  I 
fear  that  the  salutary  dread  of  their  influence  which  has  existed 
in  the  minds    of  our  eastern  friends,  is  wearing  off,  and  that  the 
impressions  of  mere  transient  tourists  which  have  beenjpublished 
during  the  past  year,  have  tended  to  produce  this  effect.  certain 
it  is  that  merely  passing  thru  certain  portions  of  the  great  valley 
hastily  in  public  conveyances,  can  but  poorly  qualify  an  individual 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  Catholic  influence,  or  the  danger  of  the 
success  of  their  designs.        1  have  been  amused  and  yet  pained  to 
read  in  the  papers  repeatedly  accounts  of  the  west,  in  which  the 
most  decided  opinions  are  dogmatically  expressed  by  persons  who  have 
come  no  further  than  the  borders  of  the  Lakes,  or  have  rapidly  run 
thru  parts    of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  by  stage  and  steamboat, 
without  stopping  scarcely  a  day  in  either  state.        One  man  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  who  was  absent  from  ^ew  England  but  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
and  rode  night  and  day  and  scarcely  stopped  for  Sunday,  published  his 
opinions  of  the  west  as  tho  he  had  spent  a  year  or  two  in  qualifying 
himself  to  speak  of  the  state  of  things  here,  and  to  enlighten  his 
eastern  friends.      Some  people  seem  to  think  they  have  seen  the  west 
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if  they  take  steamboat  at  Buffalo  and  land  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago, 
and  spend  a  day  or  two,  and  ride  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  then  return 
by  the  same  route,  or  take  stage  and  ride  night  and  day  to  the  Miss- 
issippi, and  then  embark  on  a  steamboat,  which  they  do  not  leave  ex- 
cept to  re-ship  at  ^t.  Louis,  until  they  reach  Pittsburg.        This  is 
the  tour  of  the  west.        But  how  can  such  a  trip,  performed  in  from 
two  to  four  weeks,  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  wants  of  the  west,  the 
state  of  society  of  the  good  and  evil  influences  that  are  at  work. 
For  my  part  I  do  dread  the  Roman  Catholic  influence;     and  I  am  placed 
where  I  can  see  and  feel  it.        Tens  of  thousands  of  Roman  ^atholic 
foreigners  are  monthly  landed  on  our  American  shores  -  to  be  converted 
I  trust,  but  not  if  Protestants  settle  down  in  a  state  of  indifference 
and  leave  the  work  to  be  done  without  their  agency.        I  cannot  but 
fear  that  the  public  mind  is  beginning  to  feel  at  ease  on  the  score 
of  Catholic  influence.       Much  has  bean  aaid  lately  of  the  exag-' 
geraticns  on  this  subject.        True,  there  may  have  been  some,  but 
I  think  our  safety  now  begins  to  be  exaggerated,  and  people  are  coming 
to  feel  that  all  the  Catholics  that  come  here  will  be  converted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  that  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  done  -  that 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  convert  them.      But  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  true,  and  the  demand  for  effort  to  counteract 
Catholic  influence  is  daily  increasing.        If  they  are  converted  it 
mast  be  thru  the  truth  disseminated  by  Protestants;    and  if  this  is 
neglected  thru  a  delusive  snese  of  our  safety,  they  will  swarm  over 
our  western  country  until  they  control  it,  and,  consequently  the 
nation;     for  westward  the  atar  of  empire  has  taken  its  way,  and  here 
it  will  soon  be  fixed." 

In  his  report  published  in  July  of  1847  he  almost  forgets  to 
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say  anything  about  the  Catholics,  but  he  does  have  a  word  respect- 
ing German  P.ationalism .        His  report,  however,  is  a  cheerful  one, 
and  speaks  of  steady  advancement.        ^e  says: 

"We  are  prospering  externally,  and  shall  fully  complete  our 
house  of  worship  this  spring,  and  furnish  it  with  a  bell,       My  con- 
gregations are  good,  and  much  more  steady  and  uniform  than  formerly, 
and  I  think  the  truth  has  found  a  lodgement  in  many  bosoms,  and  will 
result  in  salvation.        There  has  been  deep  feeling  in  the  congrega- 
tion for  some  time.      I  hope  for  a  revival,  but  I  am  aware  that  such 
appearances  do  not  always  certainly  foreshadow    one.        Our  church  is 
becoming  more  and  more  firmly  planted  here.      There  have  been  additions 
both  by  profession  and  letter  to  the  church  during  the  year,  and  a 
small  increase  after  deducting  dismissions.      One  of  our  best  mem- 
bers, a  young,  man    has  gone  west,  emigrated  to  West  Point  Missouri, 
for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  to  continue  on  to  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia.     We  have  also  struggled  hard  to  get  our  church  edifice  done, 
and  shall  succeed  without  a  debt,  and  already  we  have  seen  the  good 
effects  of  having  a  good  house  and  no  debt.        It  has  given  us  a 
standing  in  the  community,  and  inspired  confidence  in  our  permanency." 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary  brother  J.  J.  Hill 
one  of  the  young  men  of  the  Iowa  Band  reports  a  revival  meeting  at 
Oarnavillo  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  -r.  Holbrookj    and  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  says: 

"I  was  much  interested  in  brother  Hill's  field.      He  is  doing 
much  good,  and  has  a  very  promising  opening  for  usefulness.  But 
another  man  is  much  wanted  at  the  Colony,  one  of  his  preaching  points. 
It  will  be  a  large  and  wealthy  farming  settlement,  and  the  little 
church  there  will  soon  become  a  strong  one,  if  not  a  thousand.  (By 
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the  time  this  report  was  published  Mr*  E.  B.  Turner  of  Cascade  had 
joined  the  Colony  -  Colesburg  -  to  his  field,  supplying  both  at 
Cascade  and  at  Colesburg)" 

Continuing  his  report  Mr.  Holbrook  speaks  of  the  Germans  in 
northern  Iowa.        He  says: 

"Multitudes  of  Germans  will  not  attend  public  worship,  and 
must  be  looked  up  and  brot  in  by  personal  effort.        There  ought  to 
be  another  man  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Galena. 
There  is  a  vast  field  on  this  side;    and  at  Prairie  la  Porte,  (now 
Guttenburg)  Clayton  County,  north  of  here  thirty  eight  miles,  and 
ten  from  Garnavillo,  there  will  be  a  large  German  town;    eight  hun- 
dred are  expected  this  spring.      The  company  has  purchased  a  town 
eite.      There  will  be  a  Rationalistic  influence  there,  but  a  good 
man,  when  he  gets  acquainted  and  established,  can  do  much  to  affect 
that  place.        There  are  supposed  to  be  two  hundred  protestant  Ger- 
mans at  Sherrold's  iiound  ten  miles  north  of  here  in  one  settlement 
besides  many  Catholics.      The  German  immigration  here  will  also  be 
continually  increasing.      A  letter  from  Platteville,  requesting  me 
to  get  brother  Fleury,  your  German  missionary  here,  to  visit  that 
place  and  spend  a  Sabbath,  says,  there  are  many  Germans  about  there, 
and  the  children  might  be  gathered  into  the  Satobath  uchool.  The 
writer  adds,     'A  German  preacher  comes  out  from  Galena  once  a  week. 
Last  week  he  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supoer  to  near- 
ly all  the  Germans,  many  of  whom  had  been  out  all  the  night  before  at 
a  ball  and  frolic.1        ihis  is  another  fact  showing  the  deplorable 
condition  of  this  large  and  increasing  class  of  western  immigrants. 
The  friends  of  our  institutions  must  do  something  for  them,  if  it  is 
only  from  the  motive  of  self  preservation  and  patriotism,  to  say 
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nothing  of  love  for  their  souls.      Talk  about  the  heathen  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  think  of  a  bright  boy  in  Wisconsin  who  never  heard 
of  "Jesus  Christ." 

In  his  September  report  for  this  same  year  1847  he  has  glad 
tidings  of  a  spiritual  refreshing: 

"in  my  last  report  I  stated  that  I  thot  the  truth  had  found 
a  lodgement  in  some  bosoms,  and  would  result  in  salvation  -  that  there 
had  been  deep  feeling  in  the  congregation  for  some  time,  and  that  I 
was  hoping  for  a  revival.      I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  ir.form  you  that 
my  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed.      The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.      Soon  after  my  return 
from  the  autumnal  meeting  of  our  Association  where  the  subject  of  a 
revival  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  our  churches  formed  the  chief  topic 
of  prayer  and  conversation,  I  preached  from  the  text,     'Hoe  to  them 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion1.      The  effect  of  the  truth  wad  manifest 
both  on  the  church  and  congregation,  and  the  people  of  God  began  to 
feel  that  it  was  time  to  "awake  out  of  sleep."      An  increasing 
interest  was  manifested  from  that  time.      On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
January  a  young  man  united  with  the  church  by  profession;    and  this 
ci  cumstance,  together  with  the  sermon  preached  on  that  day,  deeply 
impressed  the    mind  of  another  young  man,  who  within  a  few  weeks 
after  was  converted.      This  seems  to  encourage  the  church,  and  we 
appointed  some  extra  prayer-meetings,  and  other  conversions  were  the 
result.       At  length  it  was  deemed  best  to  commence  a  Protracted 
Meeting.      As  a  result  of  the  effort,  a  large  number  of  individuals 
were  awakened,  and  many  hopeful  conversions  occurred.      At  a 
communion  season  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Protracted  Lieeting  nine 
persons  were  added  to  the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  at 
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a  subsequent  period  twenty  nine  others,  msking  thirty  eight  in  all. 
There  are  also  several  others  who  expect  to  unite  with  us  next  Sab- 
bath, and  others  still,  whom  we  hope  soon  to  welcome  to  the  fold  of 
Christ.  A  large  majority  of  the  converts  are  young  men.  1.1  ost  of 
the  choir  are  now  Christians.  We  feel  greatly  strengthened  and 
encouraged  by  this  accession. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  work  of  grace  has  wrought  a 
mighty  change  in  the  circumstances  of  this  church,  and  we  feel  like 
breaking  out  in  the  language  of  the  one  hundred  and    twenty  sixth 
Psalm:     '"When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were 
like  them  that  dream.      Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and 
our  tongue  with  singing.      Then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  the  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  them.1      Our  number  of  members  is  now  about 
one  hundred,  wh  ch  is  quadruple  that  of  the  church  when  I  first  came 
among  them.      We  received  more  members  at  the  last  communion  than 
were  on  our  records  when  I  began  my  labors  here. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  received  our  bell,  and  have  had 
our  ears  gladdened  by  its  cheerful  sound  inviting  us  to  the  house  of 
God.      The  Sabbath  belli       What  delightful  associations  does  it  call 
up,  and  h  ow  strange  a  sound  would  it  have  been  here  a  few  years  ago! 
The  steeple  of  our  church  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  we  hope 
to  see  our  holdy,  and  to  us  at  least  beautiful  house,  complete. 

Our  town  continues  to  improve  rapidly.      I  am  informed  on  good 
authority,  that  more  t  han  one  hundred  houses  are  under  contract 
to  be  built  this  summer,  mostly  of  brick,  andanong  them  a  second  large 
hotel,  and  some  fine  private  dwellings.      Upward  of  forty  buildings  are 
already  commenced.      A  few  days  since  five  teams  and  several  families 
crossed  our  ferry  going  west  to  California.     "Westward  the  star  of 
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empire  takes  its  way."     Wa  used  to  be  in  the  west  beyond  the  Miss- 
issippi, but  it  is  far  ahead  of  us  now. 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  recently  within  my  observation, 
su-este  a  thot  worth  mentioning.      In  going  down  the  river,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  attend  an  Association,  the  single  boat  on  which  I  was 
embarked  took  in  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  destined  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  to  Mexico  or  Europe.      Eight  thousand  bushels 
were  raised  within  three  miles  of  the  little  town  where  it  was  shipped. 
The  thot  occurred  to  me,  if  this  whole  western  valley  were  densely 
peopled,  and  under  cultivation,  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  its 
production?      And  if  holiness  to  the  Lord  were  inscribed  on  all  the 
farms  and  stores,  and  shops,  what  a  flood  of  wealth  would  pour  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord  for  advancing  his  cause  I      How  important  to  evan- 
gelize the  west  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  its  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  our  country!      Home  Missions  are  here 
sowing  seed,  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  seen  in  after  years,  in  the 
part  which  the  (then)  rich  western  churches  will  take  in  the  foreign 
missionary  work.        I  feel  that  I  am  not  laboring  alone  for  Iowa,  or 
for  the  west,  or  for  the  United  States,  but  for  South  America,  India, 
China  and  Africa.        Our  contributions  and  missionaries  of o ur  churches 
will  by  and  by  go  east  via  the  Atlantic,  and  west  via  Oregon  and t he 
Pacific,  and  meet    on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  encircle  the 
earth.        Oh,  what  an  influence  will  go  forth  from  this  grand  center 
of  wealth  and  population,  when  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  shall  be 
congregated  here,  and  thousands  of  churches  shall  be  established,  and 
railroads  shall  bring  us  within  a  few  days  travel  of  the  two  great 
oceans  that  wash  our  shores,  and  open  a  highway  to  all  nations." 

In  his  report,  February  '47,  he  speaks  of  several  places 
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needing  missionaries.,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  state,  etc.,  etc., 
The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"Bellview  is  also  a  delightfully  situated  place  on  the  Miss- 
issippi, about  23  miles  above  Charleston.      It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  noted  places  in  all  this  region  for  the  lawl«ssness  of  the 
inhabitants.       To  such  an  extent  had  illegal  practices  prevailed, 
and  so  overrun  was  the  place  with  horse  thieves  and  counterfeiters, 
that  the  better  class  of  citizens  resolved  to  effect  a  revolution  by 
force.      They  accordingly  undertook    to  break    up  the  lawless  asso- 
ciation which  existed  there,  and  the  result  was  a  pitched  battle  with 
fire-arms,  and  several  deaths.      The  effort  was  successful,  he  .'ever, 
and  the  place  was  purged  to  a  great  extent  of  the  evils  which  had 
rendered  it  so  notorious.      Still  there  was  little  or  no  religious 
influence  there,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  there  has 
been  no  preaching  there  of  any  kind.      Brother  Keith  has  now  however 
made  arrangements  to  supply  them  one-third  of  the  time  and  a  Congre- 
gational church,  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  organized  there.  The 
trade  of  the  place  has  much  increased  of  late.      It  contains  six 
stores,  and  a  large  flouring  mill,  has  a  good  landing,  a  population 
of  several  hundreds,  and  is  greatly  improving  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  society,  and  is  on  the  whole  an  interesting  and  important  object. 
The  congregations  were  large  while  I  was  there,  and  I  think  there  is 
abundant  encouragement  for  labor  there.      Another  missionary  is  much 
needed  to  share  the  toils  of  brothers  Emerson  and  Keith  in  Jackson 
and  Clinton  counties.      The  former  supplies  three  principal  points, 
(two  on  the  river,  and  the  other  a  county  seat  in  the  interior,)  which 
are  from  20  to  30  miles  apart;    the  latter  also  supplies  three,  the 
distance  between  the  extremes  being  about  25  miles.      It  is  too  much 
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ground  to  be  committed  to  two  men,  while  three  could  cultivate  it 
to  advantage. 

Charleston  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Mssissippi,  about 
45  miles  south  of  Dubuque,  and  contains  an  interesting  population, 
including  many  families  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  New  Snglanders  than  most  towns  in  the  state.      There  is 
one  pious  and  devoted  lady  there  who  remembers  attending  meetings 
in  Dr.  Strong's  house  in  a  revival  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  fifty  years 
ago.      Brothers  Reed  and  Emerson  held  a  meeting  o    several  days'  con- 
tinuance there,  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  when  there  were  several  con- 
versions, and  a  Congregational  church  was  organized.      Frevious  to  that, 
they  had  had  but  little  preaching  there.      It  is  an  i ntere sting  field. 

Our  first  state  legislature  commenced  its  session  a  few  weeks 
since.      A  vast  responsibility  devolves  now  on  this  body.      They  have 
to  set  the  wheels  of  state  in  motion,  to  elect  senators  to  represent 
the  new  state  in  Congress,  to  appoint  supreme  judges,  and  to  frame 
a  new  and  complete  code  of  laws,  including  also  a  system  of  popular 
education.      It  is  a  sublime  spectecle  to  behold  a  people  thus  enter- 
ing upon  a  separate  existence  in  a  sovereign  capacity,  and  assuming 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  self-government •      'when,  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  series  of  such 
spectacles  as  our  western  country  has  exhibited  during  the  present 
century  I      Our  ship  of  state  is  now  fairly  launched;    may  the  Lord 
direct  her  course  I 

The  friends  of  temperance  are  bestirring  themselves,  and 
numerous  petitions  have  been  and  will  be  forv/arded  to  our  General 
Assembly,  in  favor  of  a  license  law  similar  in  principle  to  those  of 
liew  York,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  giving  to  the  people  the  power 
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to  decide  by  popular  vote,  \vhether  they  will  legalize  the  destruc- 
tive traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  or  not.      This  western  land  is 
deluged  literally  with  whiskey.      Every  steamboat  almost,  that  ascends 
the  river  brings  a  fresh  supply.      There  is  greater  need  of  effort  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  at  the  West  than  in  any  other  part  of  our 
land.      Eastern  friends  would  hardly  credit  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  liquor  consumed  in  the  western^tates . 

The  friends  of  education  also  have  a  great  work  before  t  hem 
in  this  new  state.       We  have  never  had  any  system  of  public  schools; 
but  our  new  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
establish  one,  and  to  appoint  a  state  superintendent;    and  were  the 
proceeds  of  the  grants  of  public  lands  made  by  Congress  for  the  bene- 
fits of  schools  husbanded,  they  would  afford  a  large  fund.      We  ought, 
with  the  benefit  of  experience  in  other  states,  to  have  the  best 
school  system  in  the  Union.      Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature, we  prepared  a  plan  for  a  system  of  public  schools  for  our  in- 
fant city,  which  will  be  laid  before  that  body,  accompanied  by  a  long 
petition  in  its  favor  from  our  citizens.      Should  an  act  pass  au- 
thorizing it,  we  hope  to  see  it  go  into  operation  in  the  spring. 
There  are  multitudes  of  children  growing  up  here  without  any  education, 
and  the  prospect  is  appalling,  when  they  shall  hold  the  reins  of 
power.      And  this  is  true  also  of  the  whole  state.      I  am  pained,  as 
I  travel  through  different  sections  of  it,  to  see  so  many  children 
living  in  sparse  settlements,  that  never  see  a  book  or  enter  a  school 
room.      What  would  be  the  consequences  should  this  state  of  things 
continue,  I  need  not  say. 

The  Roman  Catholics  continue  to  extend  their  plans  in  this 
region.      They  have  a  draught  prepared  for  a  splendid  cruciform 
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cathedral,  to  be  erected  at  Dubuque  in  the  spring.      They  have  opened 
an  academy  at  Lorasville,  just  on  the  borders  of  Jackson  county,  and 
have  removed  their  principal  female  seminary  eight  miles  into  the 
country,  where  they  have  secured  a  section  of  land.      They  have 
also  two  schools  in  Dubuque." 

In  his  next  communication  (March  1848)  Mr.  Holbrook  shows  how 
Dubuque  in  the  early  times  was  the  mother  of  Sunday  Schools  and 
churches.      The  people  caught  the  evangelistic  spirit  of  the  pastor. 
He  writes: 

"During  the  quarter,  six  individuals  have  united  withthe 
church  by  letter,  and  one  on  profession,  and  all  are  valuable  ac- 
quisitions.     Three  of  them  are  officers  in  the  churches  from  which 
they  came,  one  a  teacher,  one  a  physician,  and  another  a  prominent 
lawyer  from  Alabama,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.      Several  others 
expect  to  join  the  church  next  Sabbath. 

During  the  year  now  closing,  the  church  has  contributed  for 
benevolent  objects  ;121.47,  of  which  $101.47  was  raised  at  the  month- 
ly concert  for  foreign  and  domestic  missions.      Besides,  which,  we 
have  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  completing  our  house  of  worship. 
We  have  carried  on  the  plan  of  the  regular  systematic  distribution 
of  tracts,  monthly,  to  every  family  that  is  willing  to  receive  them, 
and  we  anticipate  great  good  will  result  from  it,  especially  among 
the  foreigners,  of  whom  we  have  a  considerable  number  in  this  place. 

But  the  most  interesting  enterprise  in  which  we  have  engaged, 
has  been  that  of  establishing  religious  meetings  and  Sabbath  ochools 
in  two  destitute  neighborhoods  in  this  vicinity.      The  result  which 
we  have  witnessed  will  cheer  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  missions. 
For  some  time  past,  one  of  our  deacons  (John  Wesley  Windsor)  has  been 
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in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings  at  Durango,  about  ten  miles  from 
town,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  the  means 
of  grace;    and  much  interest  was  manifest  by  the  people.  During 
the  summer  I  spent  one  Sabbath  there,  and  as  no  room  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  the  people  who  assembled,  we  held  our  meet- 
ings in  the  open  air,  in  the  timber,  where  for  the  first  time,  that 
forest  sanctuary  resounded  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  song  of 
praise.      Deep  feeling  was  manifested  on  the  occasion  by  many  in- 
dividuals.     On  my  return  I  proposed  to  my  church  to  establish  a 
Sabbath  School  there,  and  another  at  a  point  two  miles  nearer  town, 
to  be  sustained  by  such  young  men  of  our  number  as  would  volunteer 
to  act  as  teachers.      The  plan  was  adopted,  and  has  been  eminently 
successful . 

At  length  so  much  seriousness  began  to  prevail  at  both  of 
these  points  that  it  was  thot  best  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings. 
Accordingly  I  commenced  to  preach  at  Durango  on  Tuesday,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  each  evening  thru  the  week  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day.       The  spirit  of  God  was  with  us;    the  word  was  blessed,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  effort  on  Sabbath  afternoon  fourteen  had  given  evi- 
dence of  hopeful  conversion,  and  their  names  were  recorded  as  candi- 
dates for  membership  in  a  Congregational  church,  to  be  formed  ere 
long.      Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrilling  scenes  of  that  eventful 
week.      The  place  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  almost  as  secluded 
as  those  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  body  of  timber,  and 
contains  not  more  than  twenty  families  of  farmers  and  miners.      It  has 
been  by  universal  acknowledgement  one  of  the  most  notoriously  wicked 
settlements  in  all  the  land,  with  not  one  consistent  professor  of 
religion.        But  what  a  change  has  come  over  the  scene  I      Dn  the 
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Sabbath  afternoon  referred  to,  as  one  after  another  individual,  who 
had  long  been  far  from  God  and  righteousness,  rose  and  confessed  his 
sins,  and  professed  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  there  v/as 
weeping  all  over  the  house.      One  old  man  whose  head  had  grown  gray- 
in  irreligion,  was  nearly  overcome  with  feeling,  and  could  only  utter 
the  words,  'I  have  sinned  long  enough  '  and  sat  down.      I  reminded  me 
of  the  Publican.        There  were  other  cases  also  full  of  peculiar 
interest. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  commenced  holding  meetings  at  the  other 
point  referred  to,  two  miles  distant,  out  of  the  timber,  among  a 
people  not  a  whit  behind  those  at  the  other  place  in  recklessness  of 
the  claims  of  God  and  duty.        A  murder  of  the  most  cold  blooded,  an 
aggravated  character,  was  committed  during  the  summer  but  a  short 
distance  from  where  our  meetings  were  held.      These  meetings  we  con- 
tinued until  Friday  evening,  at  which  time  six  individuals  had  given 
hopeful  indications  of  sincere  repentance.      Most  of  the  converts  at 
both  places  are  heads  of  families.      It  is  proposed  to  unite  both  in 
the  formation  of  a  church,  and  a  house  of  worship  is  already  talked 
of  to  be  erected  midway  between  them.        I  shall  visit  them  as  often 
as  possible,  and  the  deacon  already  referred  to,  who  was  a  lay  preach- 
er in  England  for  eighteen  years,  and  has  recently  been  licensed  by 
our  Association,  will  attend  regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  brethren  of  our  church,-  will  sustain  meet- 
ings, and  Sabbath  Schools  for  the  young,  of  whom  there  is  a  large 
number.        It  is  affecting  to  witness  the  eagerness  of  the  children 
for  instruction,  and  to  obtain  the  books  from  the  Library,  furnished 
by  our  church.      One  little  boy  goes  a  mile  almost  barefoot  in  the 
coldest  weather  to  attend.      One  of  the  hopeful  converts  is  an  English- 
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man,  of  more  than  fifty,  who  has  been  in  this  country  many  years,  and 
never  has  before,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  attended  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.     He  was  awakened  under  the  first  sermon.      A  woman  also  was 
present  who  said  it  was  the  third  time  she  had  attended  since  she 
had  lived  in  the  place  (some  ten  years  or  more,)  and  that  she  nevir 
had  thot  five  minutes  at  a  time  seriously  about  her  prospects  of 
eternity. 

Since  the  foregoing  effort  was  commenced,  we  have  received 
a  pressing  application  to  establish  a  Sabbath  School  at  another  point, 
and  to  hold  meetings  there.      The  applicant  is  a  professed  free 
thinker,  and  a  leading  man  in  the  neighborhood. 

Last  week  brother  Fleury  organized  a  German  Congregational 
church  in  this  place,  and  I  think  his  prospects  of  usefulness  are 
brightening.      The  Society  has  purchased  a  lot,  and  intends  to 
build  a  house  of  worship  next  year." 

And  now  the  Catholics  must  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  re- 
port.      He  says: 

"Since  my  last  report  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  and  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  has  been  laid  here  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony.     The  Sabbath  was  chosen  as  usual  for  this  purpose.      A  large 
procession  was  formed  at  the  old  church,  led  by  boys  barefooted  and 
dressed  in  red  petticoats,  bearing  a  silver  crucifix  and  crozier; 
then  followed  a  large  number  of  school  children;    and  then  citizens; 
and  lastly  the  Bishop,  dressed  in  a  splendid  costume,  and  chanting 
as  he  walked  with  a  priest  on  either  hand.      They  marched  round  the 
foundation,  sprinkling  holy  water,  chanting,  crossing  and  performing 
other  ceremonies;    and  then  laid  the  corner  stone,  and  closed  with  a 
short  address  from  the  Bishop.        The  lot  on  which  the  edifice  is  to 
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be  erected  is  in  the  center  oft  he  town,  and  the  building  is  to  be 
one  hundred  sixty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  spire  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  high." 

The  following  paragraph  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Holbrook 
is  to  some  extent  losing  his  fear  of  the  Catholics.      He  says; 

"it  will  require,  however,  something  more  than  splendid  Cathe- 
drals to  convert  our  American  population  to  Catholicism,  or  to  retain 
even  those  who  have  been  trained  up  under  its  power  here.  Some 
time  since  I  conversed  with  a  man  in  the  country  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  place  who  wax  for  many  years  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  who  was 
lead  to  see  the  errors  of  the  system  by  the  study  of  a  Douay  Bible, 
and  who  is  now  a  Protestant.       He  says  that  the  people  are  restive 
under  the  Bishop's  rule,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing they  have  had  no  service  for  eight  months.      They  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  our  institutions  and  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  prelati- 
cal  dictation." 

Early  in  1848  the  church  came  to  self  support.      Mr. Holbrook 
reports  the  fact,  and  gives  his  valedictory  to  the  Society  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Home  Missionary: 

"This  day  closes  the  last  quarter  of  my  sixth  year  as  your 
missionary  in  this  place.      Last  evening  we  held  a  church  meeting, 
when  I  laid  before  the  people  the  state  of  your  treasury,  and t  he 
pressing  demands  upon  you  for  aid  in  new  fields,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  duty  of  relieving  you  from  all  responsibility  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel  here.      The  result  was  most  gratifying.      They  responded 
cheerfully  and  unanimously;    and  resolved  at  once  to  assume  my  sup- 
port.      Consequently,  no  further  application  will  be  made  toy  our 
Society  for  aid,  and  this  will  be  my  last  report. 
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In  closing  my  correspondence  with  you  as  your  missionary, 
.it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  state  what  has  been  accomplished  in  my 
field.       When  I  came  here  I  found  a  little  church  in  a  very  de- 
pressed condition,  of  25  nominal  members,  of  whom  only  18  were  resi- 
dents.      Now  it  numbers  120.      We  have  been  blest  with  three  re- 
vivals, besides  the  ordinary  tokens  of  divine  favor  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  under  the  operation  of  the  stated  means  of  grace. 
During  the  period  referred  to,  there  have  been  added  to  the  church 
39  members  by  letter,  and  90  by  profession;    and  we  have,  with  a  lit- 
tle aid  from  abroad,  erected  a  handsome  house  of  worship,  which  is 
now  completed,  and  unencumbered  with  debt,  and  furnished  with  a 
bell;    and  during  the  present  year  it  is  expected  that  an  organ  will 
be  procured.      Xie  have  a  Sabbath  School  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  a  ^ood  stated  congregation.       Every  eligible  pew  in  the 
church  is  rented,  or  owned,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  enlargement 
of  the  house  will  be  demanded  ere  long.      Our  monthly  concert  con- 
tributions this  year,  thus  far,  have  averaged  nearly  vl2,  and  we 
shall,  we  trust,  be  able  to  refund  all  that  has  been  appropriated 
for  our  aid,  in  due  time,  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.      Such  has 
been  the  result  of  your  Society's  operations  here-.      The  Lord  has 
blessed  the  means  employed,  and  to  His  name  be  all  the  glory.  'It 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 

Yesterday  was  our  communion  season,  and  it  Has  an  occasion  of 
deep  interest.      Eighteen  new  members  were  received  on  the  profession 
of  their  faith,  and  one  by  letter.      The  communicants  filled  the 
whole  of  the  centre  pews  in  the  house.      Vfliat  a  contrast  with  the 
first  sacramental  occasion  at  which  I  ministered  here,  within  six 
years,  when  all  the  communicants  occupied  but  two  or  three  benches. 
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The  additions  to  the  church  yesterday,  are  mostly  the  fruits 
of  a  revival  which  has  just  clos  ed.      There  are  also  others  who  are 
expected  to  unite  with  us  soon  both  by  letter  and  profession.  We 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  your  Society,  for  the  aid  furnished  in 
planting  the  Gospel  here,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  church  will  ever 
be  among  the  firmest  friends  of  your  treasury* 

During  the  past  quarter  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  organizing 
a  Congregational  church  of  18  members  at  Durango,  in  this  vicinity, 
as  the  result  of  the  revival  of  which  an  account  is  published  in  the 
!:arch  number  of  the  Home  Missionary.      Since  then  there  have  been 
other  conversions,  and  there  will  be  additions  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.       The  site  has  been  procured  for  a  house  of  worship,  and  one 
of  brick  is  expected  to  be  erected  this  summer.      Br.  Windsor  is 
laboring  there  now  with  much  acceptance,  and  with  the  Divine  blessing. 
Members  of  our  church  expect  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  Sabbath  School 
there  and  in  another  place  six  miles  west  of    here,  andjanother  four- 
teen south.      Br.  Windsor  will  doubtless  report  progress  in  this 
field  from  time  to  time.      Br.  Fleury  has  for  some  months  been  la- 
boring among  the  Germans  at  Tetes  des  Mortes,  a  settlement  on  the 
Mississippi,  14  miles  south  of  here,  and  he  expects  soon  to  organize 
a  church  there.      The  American  residents  are  also  desirous  of  having 
preaching  in  English,  and  think  a  good  congregation  can  be  gathered 
there.      Br.  Windsor  will  probably  be  able  -feo  supply  them  every  alter- 
nate Sabbath.      It  is  expected  that  the  Americans  and  Germans  can 
together  erect  a  house  of  worship  and  occupy  it  on  alternate  Sab- 
baths . 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  .ay  that  the  Lord  has  been  dispensing 
his  Spirit  on  the  churches  generally  in  this  region  during  the  winter. 
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There  have  been  interesting  revivals  at  Prairie  du  Chi  en,  Durange, 
Dodgeville,  Mineral  Point,  Fairplay,  Shullsburg,  Ridgeway  and  other 
points  as  well  as  here,  and  there  are  indications  of  good  in  Galena. 
This  mining  region  has  been  highly  favored  of  the  Lord  in  respect  to 
revivals.      There  have  been  more  or  less  every  winter  for  six  years 
since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  it.      When  I  first  came  here, 
3r.  Kent  and  myself  were  the  only  ministers.      Now  there  are  not 
less  than  fifteen.      Numerous  churches  have  been  organized,  several 
houses  of  worship  erected,  and  the  moral  aspect  of  the  region  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  changed. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  you  are  doing  a  great  and  glorious 
work  in  the  '/est,  second  in  importance  to  no  other  in  which  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Church  are  enlisted.      An  enterprise  is  growing  up 
here  that  is  to  exert  an  untold  influence  on  the  world.      Kothing  but 
the  Home  Missionary  work,  aided  by  other  collateral  means,  as  col- 
portage,  Sabbath  Schools,  &c,  can  save  it  from  infidelity,  error, 
and  disaster,  in  which  also  it  will  not  alone  be  involved.  The 
great  '.Vest  neglected,  will  ultimately,  and  ere  long,  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  our  national  temple,  destroying  not  only  itself,  but 
burying  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  one  general  ruin. 

I  commend  your  Society  then  to  God,  the  God  of  our  pious  an- 
cestors who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  i  nstitutions  in  faith  and 
prayer;    and  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Christians  in  .America." 

The  church  had  come  to  self-support,  but  Mr«  Holbrook  could 
not  all  at  once  stop  reporting.      In  March   of  1849  he  writes: 

HI  need  not  tell  you  that  my  interest  in  the  Home  Missionary 
cause  has  not  diminished  since  I  ceased  to  receive  a  portion  of  my 
support  from  your  Society.      The  enterprise  in  which  you  are  engaged 
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grows  daily  in  importance  in  my  view.      I  regard  your  operations  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  additions  to  our  national  domain,  as 
almost  equal  in  extent,  and  net  inferior  in  importance,  to  those 
of  the  American  Board. 

My  church  has  contributed  to  your  funds  the  past  year  o76.82, 
"besides  relieving  you  of  two  hundred  dollars  appropriated  toward  my 
salary,  making  in  fact  *;276.82  for  Home  Missions.      It  has  also 
raised    118,55  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ,  and  $40.  for  the  American 
Bible  Society.        I  mention  this  to  show  that  funds  contributed  to 
the  Home  Missionary  cause  are  not  gone  beyond  return,  but  the  natur- 
al operation  is  for  the  churches  aided  to  refund  them  with  great  and 
increasing  interest  in  after  years,  as  in  the  case  of  western  KaW 
York,  whence  now  comes  a  large  annual  revenue  to  both  the  Home  and 
Foreign  boards,  but  which  was  not  long  since  itself  missionary  ground. 
V/e  hope  annually  to  diminish  our  debt  to  the  churches  for  aid  hither- 
to rendered,  and  to  help  to  swell  the  funds  of  all  the  benevolent 
Societies  of  the  day.      We  were  aided  six  years,  and  received  1200. 
Up  to  this  time  (seven  years)  we  have  raised  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  sustaining  the  Gospel  here,  and  sending  it  abroad. 
I  hope  that  in  three  years  more  we  shall  have  more  than  refunded 
all  thatfare  have  received. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  feel  pained  and  alarmed  when  I  look  over 
the  field  of  your  operations  at  large,  and  that  which  lies  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  state,  and  think  how  inadequate  are  your  re- 
sources of  men  and  money  to  meet  its  wants.      An  empire  has  been 
added  to  it  on  the  southwest  in  a  day.      Towns  are  springing  up  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  settlement!  will  be  speedily  founded  in  the  in- 
terior, all  of  which  will  need  the  Gospel;    while  our  Mississippi 
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valley  is  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  its  population,  and  calling 
for  more  laborers  every  day.      I  cannot  speak  definitely  of  the  wants 
of  any  but  our  own  state.      But  we  need  not  less  than  twenty  new  mis- 
sionary laborers,  whereas  scarcely  one  has  been  added  to  our  numbers 
during  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  no  net  increase.      You  are 
aware  that  our  state  limits  extend  from  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
east  to  the  Missouri  on  the  west.        Settlements  are  already  formed 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  country,  and  will  speedily  extend  up 
on  the  Missouri,  and  you  will  soon  hear  of  important  towns  on  that 
stream.        I  am  told  by  one  of  the  surveyors  who  has  be;n  engaged 
in  laying  out  that  portion  of  the  state  into  townships,  the  land  is 
as  good  as  this  in  the  eastern  part.       Already  a  railroad  is  pro- 
jected from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  thru  the  center  of  the 
state  to    connect  with  the  great  chain  to  the  eastward  via  Chicago, 
while  another  is  in  process  of  survey  thru  the  interior  from  north 
to  south,  avoiding  the  two  chains  of  rapids  on  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  expected  that  Congress  will  appropriate  public  lands  in  aid  of 
these  works.      The  railroad  from  Chicago  in  this  direction  is  steadily 
progressing;    and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  will 
soon  be  united  by  a  steam  communication.      We  already  have  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  connecting  us  with  the  eastern  cities,  both  via 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  we  had  returns  of  the  Presidential  election 
from  many  states,  including  New  York  City,  and  sixty  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  next  day  after  it  took  place. 

Such  being  the  progress  of  things  in  matters  of  business,  how 
important  that  the  church  should  be  awake,  and  in  her  enterprise,  keep 
pace  with  the  world.      If  she  does  not,  as  Dr.  Beecher  said,  'The 
world  will  get  so  far  ahead  that  it  can't  be  seen  with  a  telescope.' 
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There  must  be  corresponding  enterprise  in  the  church,  or  the  cause 
of  Christ  will  inevitably  lose  ground  relatively.      It  will  not  do 
to  maintain  a  uniform  pace  in  the  march  of  evangelization;  there 
must  be  augmented  speed.      More  men  and  more  moaey  must  be  had,  and 
more  and  larger  views  must  be  taken,  or  the  accepted  time  and  day  of 
salvation  for  our  land  will  be  lost  forever. 

In  addition  to  the  expanding  field  in  the  west  of  our  state, 
another  not  less  important,  is  opening  on  our  north.      Within  our 
limits  lies  most  of  the  tract  recently  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and 
now  open  for  settlement  and  rapidly  filling  up,  called  the  Neutral 
Ground.      It  is  described  as  surpassingly  beautiful.      Eastern  set- 
tlers, to  whom  it  is  well  adapted,  will  no  doubt  flow  into  that  region. 
The  name  of  many  important  towns  lying  on  the  Mississippi  will  soon 
adorn  the  map,  and  need  those  who  shall  break  to  their  hundreds  and 
thousands  the  Bread  of  Life. 

I  have  been  glad  to  see  from  the  Home  Missionary,  that  you  have 
commissioned  some  men  for  Oregon  and  California,  and  that  you  are 
directing  attention  to  those  regions.      Yfaat  may  not  a  few  men  of 
Puritan  spirit  accomplish  in  the  work  of  planting  gospel  institutions 
on  our  Pacific  coast.      Were  I  at  liberty  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
not  offer  myself,  unworthy  as  I  am,  for  this  great  enterprise.  To 
plant  the  Gospel  there  is  a  nobler  enterprise  than  to  found  a  city  or 
an  empire,  and  will  so  appear  one  day  to  all. 

By  the  ■ay,  do  Eastern  Christians  and  ministers    read  the  Home 
Missionary  as  generally  as  is  desirable?      If  they  did,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  arouse  them  to  a  more  adequate  sense  of  the  crisis  which 
has  arisen  in  reference  to  our  land.      Certainly  as  much  money  is 
needed  and  could  well  be  expended  in  Home  as  in  Foreign  operations." 
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This  is  the  last  of  his  communications  to  the  HomejMIssionary 
Society,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  last  of  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Home  Missions.      He  remembers  the  cause  with  a  good  collection; 
he  often  makes  public  appeals  for  the  cause  at  local  and  state  as- 
sociational  meetings  and  elsewhere;    he  still  goes  on  with  his  work 
of  evangelization  in  his  own  community,  and  in  the  neighborhoods 
around  about.       He  is  busy,  busy,  all  the  time. 

In  1851  he  becomes  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board, 

In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Albany  Convention  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

In  1853  he  preached  the  sermon  at  the  Dedication    of  the 
Plymouth  Church,  Chicago. 

That  sermon  and  facile  pen,  and  his  general  reputation  was 
the  cause  of  his  undoing  at  Dubuque. 

He  was  wanted  for  the  pastorate  of  the  New  England  Church,  and 
the  editorship  of  the  Congregational  Herald  -  the  advanced  sheets 
of  the  Advance. 

He  took  up  his  work  in  Chicago  in  1853.       He  made  a  success 
of  it,  but  three  years  of  it  was  enough,  and  he  waa  glad  to  get  back 
to  Dubuque;    and  at  once  fell  back  into  his  old  preaching,  pastoral, 
and  evangelistic  habits. 

And  now  the  people  were  ready  to  undertake  a  $40000.00  church 
building.      This  was  completed  in  1860. 

This  second  pastorate  at  Dubuque  covered  a  period  of  eight 
years,  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  year  being  given  to  Iowa  Col- 
lege, for  which  he  raised  the  sum  of  $50000.00. 

In  the  Iowa  News  Letter  of  January  1864,  he  says:     "You  may 
announce  in  the  News  Letter  that  a  gentleman  of  responsibility  has 
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just  given  me  his  written  obligation  to  pay  $10000.00  to  endow 
a  professor  ship  in  Iowa  College  in  1864  on  condition  our  whole  en- 
dowment of  $50000.00  is  made  up,  including  the  #15000. 00  I  have  al- 
ready received.       He  wants  his  name  withheld  from  the  public  for 
the  present.      This  leaves  .$25000. 00  for  me  to  get  during  the  year 
to  come,  and  I  think  I  can  get  it." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Holbrook  had  become  a  D.D.  and  a  marked  man, 
and  he  was  wanted  here  and  there.       He  was  wanted  at  Homer  New  York. 
The  call  came  in  1864.       He  counted  it  a  call  of  duty. 

The  News  Letter  for  July  '64  has  this  communication  from  the 

Homer  Republican;      "Rev.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Brick 

Church  preached  here  last  Sabbath.       It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  him 

as  well  as  the  Society  that  he  cannot  at  once  enter  upon  his  field  of 

are 

labor.      The  corporation  of  Iowa  College  however/unwilling  to  re- 
lease him  until  he  shall  have  accomplished  a  certain  object.      He  now 
hopes  to  be  released  by  them  in  about  three  months.      His  family  are 
here  and  are  occupying  the  house  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Clark." 

This  pastorate  continued  for  six  years.        In  1865  he  went 
abroad  in  the  interests  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  He 
raised  in  England  and  Scotland  $30000.00  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freed- 
men.       He  had  opportunity  also  to  speak  for  the  North  as  well  as 
for  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

The  News  Letter  for  1899  publishes  an  interesting  letter  from 
Dr.  Holbrook  dated  Homer,  New  York,  October,   '66.      The  deacon  to 
whom  he  refers  is  Deacon  Rodgers  of  the  Alden  church.      It  seems  that 
he  had  been  stealing  one  of  the  members  of  the  Doctor's  church  and 
Sunday  School,  which  Mr.  Holbrook  pretends  to  resent. 

The  Deacon  Cotton  to  whom  he  refers  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Andrew  church.      A  little  sketch  of  him  may  be  found 
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in  Pilgrims  of  Iowa,  page  182.       The  communi cation  is  as  follows: 

"Eds.    News  Letter,  -  In  forwarding  to  you  for  publication  a 
marriage  notice,  relating  to  one  of  the  working  laymen  of  Iowa,  I 
take  the  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  it  and  some 
other  things  through  your  columns. 

Deacon  Roger's  larceny  will  cost  us  something.      he  ha3  not 
only  made  a  small  draft  on  the  pockets  of  our  members  to  forward 
his  church  building  scheme  at  Alden,  but  has  invaded  our  church  and 
taken  away  one  of  our  most  active  members  in  the  Sabbath  school  and 
deprived  it  of  one  of  its  very  best  female  teachers.  Yesterday, 
(Sunday)  the  superintendent  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  presented 
Mrs*  R  with  a  splendid  large  album  for  cartes  de  visite,  in  the  name 
of t  he  teachers  and  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  which,  when  you 
visit  Alden,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  a  look  at  it.       The  little 
church  in  Iowa,  to  which  Vrs.  A  goes  will  find  in  her  no  small  aug- 
mentation of  their  mental  and  moral  resources.      Iowa  will  please 
regard  her  as  a  contribution  from  the  church  in  Ho;r:er,  to  the  Home 
Missionary  cause  there. 

I  was  pained  to  read  in  the  Sept.  number  of  the  News  Letter  the 
obituary  notice  of  my  old  friend  and  fellow  worker,  Dea.  Cotton, 
Many  a  meeting  have  I  attended  with  him  in  the  days  of  my  pioneer 
labor  in  northern  Iowa,  and  many  a  meal  have  I  eaten  and  many  a 
night  lodged  beneath  his  hospitable  roof.      There  was  one  serious 
omission  in  the  !X>tice  of  him  to  which  I  have  reference,  viz:-  in  not 
speaking  of  the  effort  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  he  made  in  build- 
ing the  house  of  worship  at  Cottonville.       He  was  indeed  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Puritan  ancestor,  whose  name  he  bore. 
What  reminiscenses  of  the  past  rushed  into  my  mind  when  I  saw  the 
notice  of  W.3  death.  -  How  changed  is  everything  in  that  section  of 
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the  state  in  which  he  lived  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him. 
The  church  at  Dubuque  had t  hen  eighteen  resident  members,  and  I  had 
no  ministerial  neighbor,  of  our  denomination,  on  the  north  to  the 
British  possessions,  or o n  the  west  to  the  Pacific,  or  on  south  for 
70  miles  to  Bro.  0.  Smerson,  and  I  waa  obliged  to  connect  myself  with 
an  ecclesiastical  body  in  Wisconsin.        There  were  but  five  ordained 
Congregational  ministers  then  in  Iowa,  and  I  was  a  licentiate! 

Ancfwhat  shall  I  say  of  the  recent  election  in  Dubuqae  city 
and  county?      For  more  than  twenty  years  I  stood  up  there  and  did 
battle  for  the  truth  and  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation,  and  always  in  the  minority.      Never,  I  believe,  was 
I  permitted  to  see  a  majority  in  any  strictly  political  or  test  elec- 
tion on  the  side  of  liberty  and  humanity  either  in  city  or  county,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  were  both  the  strongholds  of  the  opposite  party. 
Judge  then  of  my  feelings  whan  I  took  up  a  paper  containing  returns 
of  the  late  Icwa  election,  a  few  days  ago,  and  saw  that  Dubuque  city 
had  gone  republican  by  eleven  majority  and  the  democratic  majority 
in  the  county  being  reduced  by  several  hundreds.      At  once  the  fami- 
liar lines  occurred  to  my  mind: 

'Tho'  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust, 
'Twill  not  deceivd  the  hope, 

The  precious  grain  can  ne'er  be  lost, 
For  grace  insures  the  crop.' 

I  am  glad  the  News  Letter  still  lives  and  'May  its  shadow 
never  grow  less,'  but  on  the  contrary  expand  with    the  growing  for- 
tunes of  your  noble  State  in  which  I  have  spent  so  large  a  portion 
of  my  life,  and  with  the  augmentation  of  the  numbers  and  resources 
of  the  churches. 
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It  rejoices  my  heart  also  to  hear  of  the  prospects  of  our 
Iowa  College  under  its  able  faculty  and  of  the  increasing  prospects 
of  our  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago. 

I  was  very  sorry,  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  quarter -^cen- 
tury meeting  of  the  General  Association  at  Dubuque,  as  I  should  have 
tried  to  do,  had  I  not  been  abroad.        The  old  church  at  Dubuque  I 
hear  good  things  from.        I  hope  some  aay  to  see  its  noble  house  of 
worship  completed  with  a  spire  pointing  heavenward  emblematical  of 
the  truths  preached  within. 

With  kind  remembrance  to  yourselves  and^all  the  brethren  whom 
I  know  among  your  readers, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Holbrook." 

In  1869  he  accepted  a  call  to  Stockton,  California,.  But 
his  stay  here  was  short,  for  he  was  wanted  back  in  ^ew  York  for  the 
secretaryship  of  the  New  York  Home  Missionary  Society.      Thi3  im- 
portant office  he  filled  and  magnified  for  nine  years,  and  then,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  retired.        But  he  did  not  retire.  He 
supplied  the  West  Church  of  Portland,  Laine,  for  eighteen  months;  and 
at  Oakland  California  for  three  years  (1883-1886);    and  then  in  1886 
really  retired  and  settled  down  for  old  age  at  Stockton. 

In  1889  he  returned  to  Iowa,  to  attend  the  Semi -Centennial  of 
the  Dubuque  church.        Of  course  he  was  the  special  guest  of  the 
occasion,  "The  observed  of  all  observers"  at  this  meeting. 

A  fairly  good  report  of  this  celebration  may  be  found  in  Pil- 
grims of  Iowa  page  240.      A  full  account  may  be  found  in  a  pamphlet 
in  the  archives  of t he  Dubuque  church. 

He  died  at  Stockton  August  1,  1900  and  was  buried  there. 
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With  this  sketch  before  us,  it  is  rot  difficult  to  tell  what 
manner  of  man  this  John  C.  Holhrook  was. 

He  was  a  busy  man.      There  was  not  a  lazy  hone  in  his  body, 
or  hair  in  his  head.       With  brain,  and  hand,  and  tongue,  and  pen 
he  was  busy,  busy  all  the  time. 

He  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  egotism  -  not  as  much  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  -  but  a  sufficient  amount  for  practical  efficiency. 

He  had  a  good  degree  of  self  confidence,  optimism  and  enthu- 
siasm.     "Well,  when  he  was  here,"  said  Dr.  Miter  of  Milwaukee,  "I 
noticed  that  he  had  the  bump  of  hope  largely  developed."      All  thru 
his  life  you  seem  to  hear  him  saying  "I  plan  to  do  this  or  that  thing 
and  I  did  it." 

He  believed  in  himself,  and  he  believed  in  God,  and  in  prayer, 
and  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Church,  and  the  efficiency  of  evangelical 
agencies.      He  was  absolutely  sure  that  the  "Preached  Word"  wou].d 
take  effect;    and  that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God  and  the  sal- 
vation.       This  made  him  an  indefatigable  and  successful  evangelist, 
and  evangelistic  pastor;    this  enabled  him  to  create  that  great 
church  at  Dubui^ue  and  this  thru  him  built  up  the  weaker  churches  all 
about  in  three  states.      This  made  him  an  eloquent  preacher  -  not  so 
very  profound  and  logical,  but  practical,  forceful,  convincing,  gen- 
uinely eloquent.      He  was  also  a  fine  angelist.      He. could  raise  money . 
He  did  it  easily.      His  faith  in  himself  and  his  cause",  and  his  win- 
ning advocacy  of  it,  gave  him  success. 

He  was  a  patriot,  and  a  lover  of  his  fellow  men  the  world  around. 

He  was  a  live  man  from  top  to  toe,  and  the  forces  of  his  life 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  carried  him  on  up  into  a  vigorous  and 
beautiful  old  age.        Brother  Emerson  thought  he  would  wear  himself  out 
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in  his  early  evangelistic  and  missionary  labors,  but  three  score 
years  and  ten  found  him  at  his  post,  and  he  was  almost  four  score 
before  he  retired,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  he  wrote  his  Recol- 
lections of  a  nonegenarian.       His  was  a  long  and  full  and  useful 
life.        He  has  many  monuments  east  and  \vest,  but  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  these  is  our  great  church  at  Dubuque.      He  was  con- 
spicuously one  of  the  builders  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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11         The  eleventh  Congregational  Iowa  minister  was  Rev.  Aaron 
Dutton. 

He  began  work  at  Burlington,  May  1,  1843. 

He  is  the  old  man  of  whom  Asa  Turner  speaks  and  said  he 
came  to  "blaze  the  way"  for  younger  men. 

The  New  York  secretaries  introduce  him  to  Iowa  on  this  fashion: 
nMr.  Button  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, and  visits  the  west  to  ascertain  if  it  be  practicable  for 
an  old  man  to  sustain  the  toils  from  which  so  many  of  his  juniors  have 
shrunk.11 

His  stay  was  short  -  only  six  months.       He  made  one  report 
(that  was  published).      It  was  as  follows:     "At  Burlington  I  found 
two  infidels  just  reclaimed  -  men  of  considerable  mind  and  influence. 
One  of  them  had  united  with  a  little  church  just  formed  there;  and 
the  other  had  not  yet  indulged  hope,  but  is  very  anxious,  and  I 
think  in  a  promising  state.        He  was  convinced  by  Brother  R's  (Reed) 
discourse  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.      I  think  that  judi- 
cious lectures  on  that  subject,  are  highly  important  in  these  parts, 
where  there  is  so  much  infidelity  arising  from  ignorance  and  per- 
verted views  of  truth. 

Last  Sabbath,  in  the  forenoon,  I  had  an  appointment  6  miles 
distant;    and  Mr.  D. ,  a  local  Methodist  preacher,  had  an  appointment 
at  the  school-house,  the  only  place  of  worship.      A  wicked  disaf- 
fected man  made  an  appointment  for  a  Mormon  to  interfere  with  the 
Methodist;    but  as  the  Mormon  did  not  come  in  season,  he  introduced 
Abner  Kneeland,  who  occupied  the  time  to  which  Mr.  D.  had  a  right. 
At  12  o'clock  the  Mormon  came,  commenced  preaching  at  two,  and  fin- 
ished just  before  4  -  the  time  of  my  appointment.      These  manoeuvres. 
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it  was  thought,  would,  on  the  whole,  operate  against  the  actors. 

My  general  impression  respecting  the  importance  of  this 
field  have  not  much  changed  by  actual  sight.        Intelligent  preachers, 
who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  are  ex- 
ceedingly wanted.        The  work  to  be  done,  in  most  cases,  is  that 
of  pioneers.        The  self-denial,  however,  is  not  as  great  ks  I  ex- 
pected.       I  hope  my  younger  brethren  will  not  be  frightened  from 
the  field  by  its  hardship.        They  need  not  be,  if  they  don't  suffer 
imagination  to  magnify  it." 
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12         Charles  Granger,  our  twelfth  man,  was  born  in  Randolph, 
Vermont,  July  4,  1806.      He  was  a  student  in  Andover  Seminary  in 
1839-41.       He  came  to  Iowa  in  1843,  and  began  work  at  Crawf ordsville 
and  Washington,  July  1st  of t  hat  year.        Brother  Ephraim  Adams  says: 
"He  came  in  1843  as  a  licentiate,  was  ordained,  and  within  a  year 
left  the  field;"    but  Julius  A.  Reed  says:     "He  preached  three  and  a 
half  years  in  Washington  county."      Undoubtedly,  Mr.  P.eed  is  correct, 
for  Mr.  Granger's  name  appeared  in  the  minutes  for  1845  and  1846,  and 
he  was  those  years  located  in  Washington  county.       He  had  the  honor 
of  being  ordained  with  seven  members  of  the  Iowa  Band,  at  Denmark, 
November  5,  1843. 

He  made  reports,  of  course,  for  every  Home  Missionary  was 
required  to  report  every  quarter,  but  none  of  his  communications 
were  published  in  the  Home  Missionary.        From  1846  to  1848,  he  was 
in  service  in  Oregon,  and  from  1848  to  1857,  he  was  still  residing 
in  Oregon,  without  charge.       After  that,  he  returned  tofthe  .'iddle 
West,  and  from  1857  to  1860,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Paxton, 
Illinois.       At  this  latter  date,  he  retired,  but  continued  to  re- 
side at  Paxton,  and  there  died  May  26,  1893,  aged  eighty-six  years, 
ten  months,  and  twenty -two  days. 
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13         Number  thirteen  is  Israel  C.  Holmes.        He  also  began  July 
1.      Mr.  Reed  says,     "I.  G.  Holmes  resigned  at  Andrew  at  the  end 
of  three  months;"      and  Mr.  Adams  says,     "The  labors  of  I.  HolmeB 
and  of  Aaron  and  Thomas  Dutton  were  for  a  few  months  only."  This 
is  the  complete  history  of  Mr.  Holmes  so  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  our  Iowa  annals. 
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14         The  fourteenth,  and  the  last  before  the  coining  of  the  Band 
is  Thomas  Dutton.        He  was  the  son  of  AAron  Dutton,  mentioned 
avove.       He  followed  his  father  to  Iowa,  beginning  at  Farnington 
and  Bentonsport,  July  23,  1843.        He  was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn., 
March  2,  1812;    graduated  from  Williams  in  1832,  and  at  Yale  Di- 
vinity School  in  1836.        He  was  a  tutor  at  Williams;    taught  school 
in  Georgia,  and  at  Mendon,  Illinois,  before  coming  to  Iowa.  His 
Iowa  pastorate  was  of  six  months  duration  only.       Later  he  had  pas- 
torates in  Illinois  and  Connecticut.       He  was  located  at  New  Guil- 
ford, Connecticut  1855-1859;    and  at  Ashfdrd,  Connecticut  1859-  1866. 
He  returned  to  Iowa  and  lived  without  charge  at  Surant,  where  he 
died  March  8,  1855. 

So  ends  the  record  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their  Associates. 

The  five  patriarchs  proper,  Turner,  Gaylord,  Peed,  Emerson, 
and  Holbrook,  were  prime  factors  in  the  building  of  the  cmr.mionwealth; 
and  the  labors  of  Apthorp,  Hitchcock,  and  Burnham,  were  significant 
and  helpful.        The  others  were  here  only  long  wnough  to  be  counted. 


